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[Of this honest and able book we have 
already expressed our opinion in the 
Critical Proemium, and we now pro- 
pose to justify that opinion by some ex- 
tracts, which we are persuaded will 
highly interest our readers. The subject 
of Spain too increases every day in in- 
terest, and every enslaved thinker in 
Europe looks to the energies of the brave 
Spanish people, as the means by which 
public liberty may be extended and fixed 
among all civilized nations. If the 
Spaniards do their duty, do not abuse their 
new-born liberties, and are not betrayed, 
Europe may still be free. Mr. Blaquiere 
has afforded us the means of anticipating 
the probable results, and the glorious 
events of the 7th of last July have in- 
creased the hopes of mankind. Our 
quotations have been liberal, but they 
luclude not a tythe of the interest con- 
tained in the volume. ] 





POPULAR FEELING. 

Wie passing over the fine Moor- 
_ ish bridge on the Ebro, which 
leads into Tudela, an immense crowd 
Was seen moving slowly under a range of 
trees that shade the public walk: ap- 
proaching nearer, I observed a long pro- 
a composed of monks of several 
. rs, bearing the host, numerous bap- 
ms, and other religious symbols, These 
fre preceded by a train of some hun- 
pe females, dressed in white and veiled : 
a of infantry marched in the 
a The whole assembly had just con- 
se the lapida, or constitutional 
i. In the great square, and was then 
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taking a circuitous route to the cathedral, 
there to complete the work by singing 
Te Deum. Alighting, with my travelling 
companion, a native of the city, we join- 
ed the procession, and witnessed the re- 
mainder of the ceremony. 

When high-mass had been concluded, 
and the multitude reached the space be- 
fore the edifice, a general viva rent the 
air; this was followed by some bands 
striking up national airs, and parading 
the streets in different directions: these 
were succeeded by private parties, who 
went about the town, serenading with 
vocal and instrumental music; the even- 
ing terminated in a general illumination, 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
population of Zaragoza have exulted, 
with more than ordinary enthusiasm, in 
the restoration of liberty: I had, during 
my short stay, abundant occasions to 
observe this; for, whether I attended 
the religious ceremonies at the magni- 
ficent temples of El Pilar and La Seo, 
entered, the theatre, or frequented the 
superb public walks, there was always 
some object or occurrence to remind me 
of the recent change. In the cathedral, 
a priest was appointed to explain the ar- 
ticles of the new political code; nearly 
all the pieces selected for representation 
on the stage, were either composed to 
celebrate, or had an immediate analogy 
to the new order of things; and almost 
every corner presented a placard, on 
which Vive la Constitucion! was in- 
scribed. 

EFFECTS OF BAD GOVERNMENT. 

To form some notion of what bad 
government and defective laws have done 
for Spain, it is merely necessary for a 
traveller to survey the country between 
Zaragoza and Madrid, a distance of one 
hundred and eighty miles. Although the 
rude and strongly built vehicles of the 
country contrive to effect this toilsome 
journey, there is’ no regular road, until 
you arrive within about forty miles of 
the capital; in other respects, millions of 
acres uncultivated and unenclosed, of a 


soil naturally fertile; a most scanty po- 
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pulation, and every mark of abject po- 
verty amongst the people, completely 
embittered my reflections, and destroyed 
the pleasure 1 could otherwise have ex- 
perienced, in traversing the extensive 
plains and romantic hills of Arragon and 
Castile. 
PUBLIC FEELING AT MADRID. 

Although Madrid has always been 
regarded as one of the dullest capitals 
in Europe, the people appear to have 
enjoyed a continued festival during the 
last month. When the hours ef recre- 
ation arrive, the Prado, Puerta del Sol, 
and the numerous streets which branch 
off from it in every direction, are imme- 
diately filled with people of all ranks, 
ages, and sexes; the usual round of 
serenades and other musical parties en- 
liven the scene at night, while some 
popular play or patriotic chief attracts 
crowded audiences to the theatres. Many 
hundreds, and these of a respectable 
class, attend at the societies of the Cruz 
de Malta and Fontana de Oro, where 
some of the most eloquent men in Spain 
emulate each other in impressing the 
value of rational fiberty, and the import- 
ance of constitutional government, on 
the minds of their countrymen. Here, 
it is but a common act of justice to add, 
that of all those whom I have heard speak 
in the above assemblages of the people, 
whether priests or lawyers, soldiers or 
citizens, not one amongst them has ever 
advocated any doctrine that is not recog- 
nized and sanctioned by the new political 
code. As the most perfect tranquillity 
has reigned here since my arrival, I have 
not failed’to mix, as much as possible, 
with the joyous multitude; and, though 
@ mere spectator, it is impossible not to 
participate in pleasure which has had its 
Origin in a source so pure and sacred. 
FERDINAND’S OATH TO THE CONSTI- 

TUTION. 

The morning of the 9th was cloudless 
and suited to the occasion; it was usher- 
ed in by the ringing of bells, and, at four 
o'clock, all the churches in Madrid were 
filled. The streets, through which the 
procession was to pass, were swept and 
watered ; flags, tapestries, and silk dra- 
peries, fringed with gold or silver trim- 
mings, ornamented the houses on each 
side; the street leading to the Cortes 
was strewed with branches of olive, 
myrtle, and flowers of various hues; the 
whole population of Madrid, and not 
less than twenty thousand visitors, who 
came from the provinees to witness the 
scene, were in full activity by six o'clock, 
when the space before the Hall of Cortes 


became crowded to excess, 
doors leading to the galleriesappe™ 
to the public, were seen hundreie eo 


dressed individuals, and met oa 


many Officers of rank, wh 

their station there long Nor em 
When 1 reached the spot they — 
seated, and exchanging those te . 
usual on such occasions, As the crow 
increased, they found it HEcessary to rise 
what with the effects of an ardent sun 
and the close contact of so many people 
several were obliged to withdraw “ 
give place to their neighbours, who wer 
less susceptible of this. suffocatin 
sition, It was thus that I contrived t 
forma part of the impenetrable mass, ang 
I had the additional good fortune of bein 
literally carried up the first flight of s 
without making a single exertion of m 
own. It is needless to say, that the two 
galleries, though capable of Containing 
fifteen hundred persons, were filled, to 
overflowing, in a few seconds, As the 
doors were opened at eight o'clock, I had 
an opportunity of surveying the interior 
arrangements of the hall, before any of 
the deputies arrived. 

The Hall of Cortes is of an oval form, 
and decorated with a degree of elegant 
simplicity, which I was, by no mean, 
prepared to see. As if every thing con- 
nected with the present state of Spain 
was destined to form a striking contrast 
with its former condition, this edifice was 
once a church, but fitted up for the 
Cortes, on their removal from Cadiz to 
the capital in 1814; it is within afew 
hundred yards of the Royal Palace, and 
though an irregular structure, seems pe 
culiarly well adapted for the reception af 
a popular assembly. 

The front is surmounted by a cross # 
the base of which there is @ group, wad 
posed of three figures; Hope supporte 
by the symbol of Christianity in 
Spain, also represented under a fem “ 
form, at whose feet is seen @ torch, the 
emblem of paternal affection; 4 
neath is a lion grappling @ globe 
which both hemispheres are traced ° ‘ 
about the centre of the fagade there . 
large marble slab, with the vec He 
scription, in gilt letters:—THB PO ns 
OF ENACTING LAWS Is VESTED woh a 
Cortes wita THE Kine. A me os 
each side contains statues of Patno 
and Liberty. 

The hall 3s one hundred and fifty - 


long, by sixty in breadth. , 
this ‘gent door there is a platform ¢ 
tending twenty feet, and of ry . 
shape; here a barrier 18 fe eas 
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bronze lions couched on destals, and 
holding a massive gilded bar in their 
mouths, to be drawn aside only when the 
Sovereign appears ; the deputies enter 
py four small doors placed on the sides. 
On asecond platform at the upper ex- 
tremity, more elevated than the first, a 
richiv embroidered crimson velvet dra- 
pery, lined with ermine, and sustained by 
Cariatides, overhangs 4 throne or chair of 
state; opposite to this, and directly over 
the entrance, is the following inscription : 
—THE WATION IS ESSENTIALLY SO- 
VEREIGN; CONSEQUENTLY IT POs- 
SESSES THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
MAKING THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS. 
A treble range of benches, covered with 
red damask, accommodate the members; 
there isa table and chairs for the pre- 
sident and secretaries below the throne, 
Two rostrums, in the centre and nearly 
level with the floor, serve for those who 
address the chair. Besides the statues of 
Wisdom and Genius, which occupy 
niches to the right and left of the throne, 
there are several square slabs containing 
bas-reliefs, on which some memorable 
events, connected with the late war, are 
sculptured. Others bear the names of 
Daoiz, Alvarez, and Valerde, celebrated 
martyrs to the cause of Spanish freedom ; 
these are in letters of gold.* Four re- 
cesses, at equal distances, command a 
full view of the hall and galleries; three 
are appropriated to the reception of the 
royal family, foreign ambassadors, gran- 
dees, and other distinguished visitors; 
the last is exclusively opened for the 
reporters to the public press. Four 
niches on each side are occupied by 
Statues, representing the cardinal virtues. 
Six chandeliers, of cut glass, are sus- 
pended from the ceiling; and the hall is 
well lighted, from semi-circular windows 
above the frieze by which-it is surrownd- 
ed. The galleries are spacious and con- 
venient; beadles are in attendance to 
Preserve decorum; and no money is 
exacted for admission. 
Struck by the superior execution of 
© statues, and other sculptured orna- 
ments, no less than by the taste displayed 
in the minor arrangements of the build- 
rh I was most agreeably surprised to 
nd, on inquiry, that none but native 
artists had been employed. These seem- 
F to have vied with each other in ren- 
“ting the hall worthy of the object for 








* The Cortes have since decreed that the 
a of Lacy, Porlier, Acevedo, and 
, ew other patriots, shall be added, on 
Similar lapidary memorials. 
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which it is designed; and, from sub- 
sequent information, 1 am led to believe 
that they were actuated more by a desire 
to shew what Spain could do in this 
way, than any view to pecuniary profit. 
They are entitled to great praise, for the 
manner in which the task has been per- 
formed, and it is gratifying to bestow it, 
when the object is so closely connected 
with the interests of humanity. 

The arrival of the president, attended 
by most of the deputies, about half-past 
eight, having called my attention away 
from the embellishments of the hall, I 
prepared myself for the enjoyment of a 
sight still more interesting. His Majesty, 
preceded by the Queen and the other 
members of the Royal Family, in state 
carriages, left the palace a little before 
nine o'clock, amidst the firing of cannon, 
enthusiastic cries of the people, and to 
the sound of patriotic airs. The whole 
of the body guard, composed of noble- 
men or their sons, rode before, and a 
regiment of cavalry brought up the rear. 
When the arrival of the first carriage 
was announced, the deputation appoint- 
ed to receive her Majesty went out and 
conducted her to the balcony. She was 
splendidly attired, and came in sup- 
ported by the two princesses, the wives 
of Don Carlos and of Don Francisco de 
Paolo. Advancing to the front, they 
bowed to the deputies and those in the 
galleries, who received them with reite- 
rated plaudits. A conviction on the part 
of the spectators, that those lovely 
women exulted in the emancipation of 
their adopted country, ensured a most 
cordial reception; nor, judging from 
their personal charms and the way in 
which they appeared to enjoy the scene, 
would it require any great effort of ima- 
gination to conceive, that the Graces had 
now descended to preside at the con- 
secration of human liberty! 

When the fresh salvos of artillery, and 
still louder shouts, announced the arri- 
val of the King, another, and more nu- 
merous deputation went forth, and in 
about five minutes, Ferdinand, attended 
by the Infantes, his Ministers, and a 
long train of Grandees attached to the 
household, entered the hall; upon which 
the Deputies rose, and anges themselves 
on each side: a dead silence followed 
the announcement of his Majesty's ap- 
proach to the ee door ; but no sooner 
had he passed the gilded bar, than an 
hysterical burst of joy resounded through 
the hall, and applauses, mingled with 
benedictions on the head of the “« Consti- 


tutional King,” continued for a con 
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able time after he had reached the throne. 
He must, indeed, have been an insensi- 
ble being, who could have witnessed 
such a scene unmoved: although inca- 
pable of describing them, I shall never 
forget my own feelings on this occasion, 
and if I had reason to think highly of 
the Spanish character before, such a dis- 
play of virtuous enthusiasm was not like- 
ly to diminish my admiration. 

Ferdinand was dressed in a blue coat, 
embroidered with gold, crimson velvet 
waistcoat and small clothes, white silk 
stockings, gold buckles in his shoes, and 
a cocked hat, which he carried in his 
hand: he wore a small sword, and was 
decorated with several orders. Previous 
to sitting down, his Majesty testified his 
satisfaction by frequent bows to the De- 
puties and spectators in the galleries. 
When he was seated, the auditory be- 
came silent in an instant, after which the 
ceremony proceeded. 

When the King’s brothers, Don Carlos 
and Francisco, the ministers, and other 
attendants took their places on each 
side the throne, the President and Se- 
cretaries advanced towards his Majesty: 
on approaching sufficiently near to ad- 
minister the oath, they held a copy of the 
Constitution before him: placing one 
hand on the Holy Evangelists, presented 
by the President, and holding up the 
other, Ferdinand read the prescribed 
formula; upon which, a second manifes- 
tation of public feeling took place : when 
silence was restored, the President, who 
had resumed his place among the Depu- 
ties, addressed the throne, in a speech 
in which equal justice was done to the 
Monarch and his people. The answer, 
which followed, was read by Ferdinand 
himself, from a written paper, and deli- 
vered in a very clear and impressive 
tone. 

As to the unrestrained joy of the De- 
puties, spectators, and multitude, con- 
vinced me that this was a day of general 
oblivion and amnesty, I also endeavoured 
to forget the melancholy transactions of 
the last six years. From the moment of 
the King’s entrance, until he retired, the 
Queen kept her eyes rivetted on his per- 
son: she appeared, in fact, to feel that 
fortune could not confer a greater bless- 
ing, than in thus enabling her to be 
present, when her husband had so effec- 
tually recovered the lost affections of his 
people. 

After the President's reply, in which 
he thanked his Majesty for the speech 
_ Just delivered, had terminated, Ferdi- 

nand, accompanied by the Queen, en- 
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tered the same carri .a 

by the other member of the a flor 
was with extreme difficulty the > alle 
moved on, so great was the ra 
a crowd that filled the streets then 
which it had to pass, and the a ugh 
— to them. wate 

In addition to the imme 
that impeded their passage, the bale 
and windows were filled by all the bea . 
of Madrid; innumerable banners ~ 
from every side; garlands and flower 
were thrown on the carriages as they 
passed, and .nothing was heard but ex. 
pressions of the most enthusiastic loy- 
alty. 

Several bands of music went before 
the procession, playing patriotic marches: 
the first carriage reached the palace at 
half-past one; soon after which, the 
populace retired, and festivity was su. 
pended till the evening, when a gener 
illumination took place; the theatres were 
also thrown open to the public, and the 
streets continued to be crowded till mid. 
night. 

NAPOLEON’S INVASION, 

It was a saying of the Emperor, in 
speaking of the Spanish people, that ther 
descendants would one day raise altars 
to his name. Whatever objections may 
have been made to the particular mode 
in which Napoleon affected the regene- 
ration of this country, it will doubtles 
be enough for posterity to know, that 
the honour belonged to him alone: the 
principle was unquestionably paramount 
to every other consideration, and if there 
ever existed a case in politics or moral 
wherein the end justified the means, that 
of rescuing a whole people from the lov. 
est and most abject state of misery and 
degradation, is certainly not amongst the 
least exceptionable. A great change 
even already taken place in the public 
opinion of Spain, with regard to ~~ 
leon’s enterprize, nor have I met wi 
a single individual since my arrival, d 
thinks it ought to be estimated by 
ordinary standard of political _ 

It is neither my intention to J oa 
those errors of policy which Napo ; 
himself has had the rare magnania'y 
to acknowledge, or to — 
judgment of future generatio’» 
alahe desirous of placing the 
in a somewhat clearer point of ye = 
it has been hitherto . 
the peculiar nature of the contest » 





tween England and France, ity 
cesses were by no meals ae 
one side. If we thought ie with os 


of Napoleon incompati 











own power, he may in his turn have con- 
sidered us fit objects of extermination, 
it is not indeed improbable, that his 
plan for making a more effectual ally of 
Spain, may have been suggested by a 
few historical facts connected with our 
recent history.* If he believed Portugal 
to be no better than a colony of Great 
Britain, there was surely nothing so very 
extraordinary or criminal in his attempt 
to wrench it from our hands, or in his 
wishing to give France the benefit of a 
closer alliance with the Peninsula, I 
forbear entering into an examination of 
his position relative to the Bourbons, 
it is too obvious to require illustration. 
| lament in common with others, that 
instead of acting a secondary and pro- 
fective part, by suffering the people to 
work out their own political salvation 
under his auspices, Napoleon should 
have so far mistaken the national cha- 
racter as to attack its most predominant 
dogmas, Catholicism and _ legitimacy, 
into which, according to the Abbé de 
Pradt and others, all the virtues and 
energies of the nation were reduced pre- 
vious to the war of independence. These 
would, however, have been most probably 
insufficient to effect the work of regene- 
ration. Happily for the people, the sa- 
crifices they were called on to make, 
and the intellectual powers brought into 
play, led on to higher modes of think- 
ing, while it exposed the deformity of 
the former system, and demonstrated the 
necessity of one more consonant with the 
principles of justice, 

It has been maintained as an addi- 
tional argument in favour of the Empe- 
ror and his brother’s title to the throne, 
that so large a party, including many of 
the most virtuous and enlightened men 
in Spain, should have espoused their 
cause with a zeal, which could only 
spring from a conviction, that the former 
were conferring the greatest benefits on 
their country. As to the constitution of 
Bayonne, though certainly not so liberal 
as that of Cadiz, especially in whatever 
related to the kingly power and forma- 
lion of Cortes, yet were most of its ar- 
ticles unexceptionable. The avowed ob- 


ees 





ms It should not, be forgotten, that the 
S ack on Copenhagen and seizure of the 
> so frigates, without a previous de- 
Pg of war, preceded the invasion 

Spain. I apprehend that all the reasons 
a forward in justification of those 

° state crimes, will only tend to aggra- 


vate thei ae 
tity, their enormity in the eyes of poste- 
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ject of Napoleon, immediately after he 
became possessed of the renunciations 
made at Bayonne, was to convene the 
Cortes, which had, it is well known, 
been suspended by the kings of the 
Austrian dynasty, and completely set 
aside during that of the Bourbons. This 
admission of a national congress, elected 
by the people, presented a sure barrier 
against arbitrary power, affording secu- 
rity to property, from the mere fact of 
its possessing the exclusive privilege of 
voting the supplies and imposing taxes, 
Unlike the former system, the executive 
and legislative power were to be sepa- 
rated ; the judges declared independent 
of the Crown, and such other measures 
adopted as were most likely to check the 
growth, or admit the possibility of public 
abuses. 

To prove that these were not idle pro- 
mises held out to seduce the credulous, 
it is sufficient to add that the abolition 
of the ‘holy office; appropriation of 
church lands to the payment of the 
public creditor and wants of the state ; 
sale of national domains; the formation 
of civil and criminal codes; public in- 
structions removed from those gothic 
piles in which it had been confined by 
the depraved and despotic taste of priests 
and school-men ; lastly, a powerful im- 
pulse given to arts, manufactures, and 
commerce;—such and various other 
equally salutary, were amongst the im- 
mediate results of the new government, 
though produced during the distractions 
of a rancorous war. 

With respect to the ministers of King 
Joseph, whether chosen by himself or 
Napoleon, it would have been impossi- 
ble for the most ardent friend of Spain 
to make a more excellent selection. They 
were named at Bayonne on the 4th of 
July, 1808, and consisted of men who 
had been long distinguished for the li- 
berality of their sentiments, literary ace 
quirements, and superior talents in 2 
the branches of political knowledge. 
To substantiate this assertion, I need 
only mention the names of Jovellanos, 
Cabarrus, Cambronero, Llorenté, O F ar- 
ril, Azanza, Urquijo, Mazarredo, Arrivas, 
and Pignuela; most of these had filled 
very high offices under Charles IV., and 
were all more or less exposed to perse- 
cution during his reign, for their efforts 
in favour of reform. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND SPAIN. 

With respect to Spain and Great Bri- 
tain, a judicious commercial treaty 1s one 
of the greatest desiderata. Spain is one 
of the most agriculturally productive, 
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and Great Britain is one of the most 
industrious countries in Europe, at the 
same time that it is super-eminent in 
skill. If we consider the diversities of 
climate, of produce, of manufactures, and 
of capital, in Great Britain and Spain, 
the proximity of the two countries, and 
also the circumstance that France is, 
from its situation, its extensive popula- 
tion, its vast resources, the enterprising 
genius of its people, the similarity of its 
productions to each country, decidedly 
independent of both, no two states in 
Europe are better calculated for entering 
into the closest commercial relations 
than the two former. Each country has 
many wants which the other can best 
supply. <A long period must elapse be- 
fore Spain can become a great manu- 
facturing country, in her present scarcity 
of skill and pecuniary capital, and 
whilst her population is so scanty, when 
it is compared with the productiveness 
of its climate and the fertility of its soil. 
Spain will be essentially benefited by 
the exchange of many of her super- 
abundant productions for many of our 
super-abundant manufactures. Our ma- 
nufactures, if we consider their price 
and their intrinsic value, do, on the 
whole, surpass those of every other 
country; and our merchants have the 
largest pecuniary means, and, if we ex- 
cept perhaps our descendants, the Anglo- 
Americans, the boldest spirit of enter- 
prise. 

To the British, the wool the wines, 
the oil, the fruit, and the barilla, are all 
very acceptable, and, if her government 
were wise, they would more extensively 
encourage that neglected department of 
their agricultural economy, the planta- 
tion of mulberry trees, with the increase 
of silk-worms and of silk. It is true, the 
Spanish wool is become an object of 
less consequence to the British merchant 
and manufacturer than it formerly was, 
because the wool of Germany, under the 
restricted name of Saxony, has been 
greatly improved, and has become so 
acceptable in our manufactories. But, 
on the other hand, Spain has much less 
wool to export than she had at the 
commencement of the present century, 
because her flocks have been thinned 
from the effects of the war, and the ra- 
pacity of the French, very many of her 
sheep having been sold, and very many 
slaughtered. 

Never did the statesmen of any coun- 
try lose more favourable opportunities 
of promoting the manufactures and com- 
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merce of their country, than qj 
presentatives of Great Britain dur 
epoch of the Congress of Vie “ae 


during the dro wing up of the — 


the treaty ot Paris, and .. 
its conclusion, It os ane of 
commanding moment, the great — 
tages of which they ought to haye Seized 
To Spain the same remarks are applice. 
ble. How important, how me * 
how splendid had been our services — 
respect to that country; and, at one 
time, how great was our influence! Ths 
basis of a treaty of commerce, advan. 
tageous to both countries, most bene(. 
cial to the agriculturalists and consump. 
ers and finances of Spain, and to the 
industry and commerce of Britain, might 
or been broadly as well as beneficially 
aid. 

The privileges of British subjects have 
often been violated, and their honour. 
ble pursuits and commercial undertaki 
frequently thwarted under the iron sway 
of Ferdinand. 

A liberal, a well considered, a cor 
rectly expressed treaty of commerce be. 
tween Spain and our own country, 
would be beneficial, perhaps equally be. 
neficial to both parties: it would in- 
crease the employment of the manufac 
tures of Great Britain, would promote 
most materially the interests of her ship- 
owners, and her merchants, and at the 
same time, that it increased by its ope- 
ration the comforts of a large portion of 
the people of Spain, who made use of 
British manufactures, would promote the 
languid husbandry of that country, by 
opening a wider door for the exportation 
of her products. 

FEELINGS OF THE LEGITIMATES. 

Although the congress of Ault 
Chapelle did not feel any disposition 
to help Ferdinand out of his difficulties 
with Portugat or the United States, ther 
is great reason to believe the a 
bis government had excited — 
alarm in some of the crowned should 
lest such a system if persisted a * 
bring loyalty into somewhat grea 
repute than it had already fallen, rom 
a nameless variety of other circums — 
The consequences of these pate iy 
fears were, that previous to of the 

ersion of the sovereigns, pone m 
oreign ambassadors here Tec” and 02 
ders to remonstrate with Ferdi 
the inevitable tendency of - nications 
tive policy. When the mg Majest 
on this subject were made, violent P* 
is said te have got mto 4 0d, 























jon, exclaiming that, being King by the 
grace of God, he was only accountable to 
Him and his confessor! : 


FERDINAND’S ARMY. 


A detailed account of the miseries en- 
dured by the Spanish army during Fer- 
dinand’s reign of terror, would occupy a 
Jarge space, and present scenes of human 
suffering, Which could not fail to rouse 
the indignation, and excite the sympathy 
of the most obdurate. I had in my for- 
mer intercourse with this country, and 
while Godoy held the reins of power, 
frequently witnessed the manner in which 
that minion of corruption degraded the 
military character of Spain; but it would 
be unjust not to add, that the general 
treatment of the army under his admi- 
nistration was infinitely better in every 
respect than it met with from the servile 
faction. Arrears of pay, want of clothing, 
and a scarcity of food, were by no means 
unusual in the late reign; and it was not 
till that of Ferdinand VII. that officers 
of high rank, both of the naval and mili- 
tary profession, in various cities of the 
Peninsula, were glad to profit by the 
obscurity of night to solicit charity. 
Such being the condition of the offi- 
cers, what must that of the poor soldiers 
and seamen have been? From the nume- 
rous anecdotes in circulation on this 
painful subject, it is extremely difficult 
to account for that patient resignation, 
with which men bearing arms abstain- 
ed so long from acts of open violence. 
This extraordinary constancy in suffering, 
is singularly characteristic of the Spanish 
soldiery, and though carried farther than 
the most slavish advocates of tyranny 
could justify, it forms their highest pane- 
gyric. There were, indeed, some cases, 
and those of not unfrequent recurrence, 
wherein the victims of cruelty and oppres- 
sion were driven to extremities by in- 
ducements which could not possibly be 
resisted. While on my way to the capi- 
tal, [had the good fortune to become ac- 
quainted with one of Mina’s most active 
assistants in the Guerilla war, now com- 
manding a regiment of cavalry in Arra- 
gon, and who communicated a variety of 
the most affecting details relative to the 


Privations of the army. In speaking of. 


himself, my friend, Don Manuel, did not 
wever lay claim to an equal share of 
Orbearance with his brother soldiers; 
ving assured me that, not many months 
hag oe to the recent explosion, such 
o his wretched state, being left for 
= Whole days without bread for his 
® and children, he had recourse to the 
“sperate alternative of seizing his sword, 
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and proceeding to the paymaster’s house 
where he paced backwards and forwunde 
before the door, till the latter made his 
appearance; upon which my friend ac- 
costed him in the language inspired by 
his situation, reproached the paymaster 
with being the cause of it, and ended by 
calling upon. him to draw, for unless 
instant relief was given, to prevent his 
family from perishing with hunger, one 
of them must fall! This appeal had the 
desired effect; and what will excite still 
more surprise; Don Manuel was not 
called to account for his temerity, so satis- 
fied were the authors of his sufferings 
that they could not justify their own 
conduct. 
MINA. 

The reception of Mina in France was 
very creditable to the ministers of Louis 
XVIII, Though closely watched by the 
police from his arrival till he departed in 
March last, he was allowed a liberal pen- 
sion during his stay at Paris. It has been 
remarked that this brave and independent 
patriot ought to have been invited to fix 
his residence in England; for although 
by his exertions in the war against Napo- 
leon, he was peculiarly entitled to protec- 
tion from the Bourbons, he had much 
stronger claims on the British cabinet. 
Whatever the General’s feelings with 
regard to England may have been for- 
merly, I have every reason to believe he 
now joins in the opinion so universally 
entertained here, that we are the cause of 
all those evils which have oppressed 
Spain within the last six years; since, 
according to this opinion, it was, by the 
connivance and support of our ministers 
the constitution was abrogated in 1814, 

Unlike too many of his countrymen, 
Mina makes a proper distinction between 
the ministers and people of England. I 
have a particular right to say so; and 
take this opportunity of expressing my 
thanks for his hospitable kindnesses to me 
while at Pamplona, where he has suc- 
ceeded in conciliating the esteem of all 
ranks, (except the Serviles) by his justice 
and moderation as Captain-general of 
Navarre. 

Actuated by the same motives as Lazan 
at Zaragoza, Mina’s predecessor, Espe- 
leta, also a noble and old courtier of 
Charles IV., has done his utmost to dis- 
turb the harmony of the province, but in 
vain, though assisted by nearly the whole 
of the priesthood, of which there is a 
great number in Pamplona. 2 

The activity and simple mode of living 

uliar to the Guerilla chief, might be 
advantageously imitated by the military 
men of more Northern climes. — 
only 
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only reached Pamplona late in the even- 
ing, it was eight o'clock before I could 
wait on the General, who had gone out 
to take a waik, and pay some visits. 
Leaving my letters of introduction and 
address, I had not been more than half 
an hour at the Posada, before an aide- 
de-camp came to welcome my arti- 
val, and invite me to dine with Mina 
on the following day; but he added that 
his Excellency would be happy to receive 
me between six and eight in the morning 
to take chocolate. The novelty of the 
first named hour induced me to prefer 
that, and as it was the first time I had 
ever been invited to the house of a great 
man so early, I determined not to keep 
him waiting. 

The palace of government, an old 
Gothic edifice, is situated on the north 
side of Pamplona: it is washed by the 
river Arga, and commands a fine view of 
the Pyrenees, which rise in majestic 
grandeur within about ten miles of the 
city. The first object that attracted my 
attention on ascending the great staircase 
leading to the apartment of the captain- 
general, was the following sentence from 
the political code, inscribed in large gilt 
letters over the door: La Nacion Espa- 
nola es libre e independiente; y no es, 
nt puede ser, patrimonio de ninguna 
familia ni persona. “ The Spanish na- 
tion is free and independent: it is not, 
nor can it be, the patrimony of any 
family or person.” On mentioning my 
name to an orderly, I was led through a 
long suite of rooms, furnished with the 
greatest simplicity, to a closet, where I 
found the hero seated at a small deal 
table, smoking a segar; he wore a mili- 
tary undress, and had a black silk cap 
over one of fur; the general seemed to 
have been busily occupied in writing, 
but on my entering he rose and received 
me with the utmost cordiality, begging I 
would be seated; there were only two 
chairs in the room, when chocolate, its 
accompaniment, a glass of spring water, 
los azucarillos, and segar were served, 
We had a long conversation on the state 
of affairs in France and England, after 
which I took occasion to congratulate his 
Excellency on the recent accomplish- 
ment of his wishes; as well as the part 
he had himself taken in the regeneration 
of Spain. I then withdrew, being first 
reminded of my engagement. At din- 
ner, besides Mina, his secretary and staff, 
the company consisted of several officers 
of various ranks. Like the unaffected 
manners of the distinguished host, the 
repast, though abundant, was plain, and 


did not last more than t 
an hour, after which coffee fae 
were served in another room. ligueun 
about to retire, the General introd 
me to a literary character, well ac uai 
with the history and antiquitie of " 
city, whom he had invited for the ry, 
pose of shewing me the public buildin, 
and other establishments, ] then ri 
my leave, in company with the ciceron 
thus handsomely procured, and did = 
intrude on his Excellency till the day of 
my departure for Zaragoza, when he gave 
gave me some introductory letters, ana 
amongst others, one to his friend Do 
Manuel, of whom mention has been al. 
ready made, 

THE POPE'S DECREE, 

A pontifical edict was affixed to the 
doors of all the churches of the Penin. 
sula, and accompanied by the following 
notice, which I have translated form F! 
Procurador general, of January 12th, 
1815, one of the papers paid by the 
ministry, and its principal organ. 

We, Dr. Francis Xavier, Mier y Can- 
pillo, by the Grace of God, and the Holy 
Apostolical See, Bishop of Almeria, 
Grand Cross of the Royal Order of 
Charles III., Member of the Council, and 
Inquisitor-General in the several king- 
doms and Lordships of his Majesty. 

“ To all the inhabitants, of whatsoever 
condition, quality, order or dignity, they 
may be, we may hereby make know, 
that our most holy Father, Pious Vil 
animated by his ardent desire to preserve 
the purity of the faith, and the prospe 
rity and peace of the christian republic 
has addressed to our pious Sovereigi, 
Ferdinand VII., an edict in the Italian 
language, directed against freemasons; 
that his Majesty, uniting his religious 
intentions to those of the common father 
of all the faithful, has deigned to . 
municate this edict to us, in order 
may be published throughout the os 
kingdoms.” Here follows the edict ‘ : 
which his eminence the Inquisitor-be 
ral proceeds: ; 

“We know that many ip 
ceding to the yoke of our sg 
and dragged into foreign COUR ee 
had the weakness to attach themselves 
societies which lead to sedition a 

Il as to every © 
pendence, as we verthel 
error and crime;. we hope ve 
that these individuals resto ect they 
country and freedom, will allo 
are Spaniards; and -that followil sub 

pan < they 
example of their ancestors, 4 the voile 
mit with respect and: docility Feat legit 
of the supreme pastor, ane 
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mate Sovereign. By the advice of the 
members of the royal’ council and the 
holy Inquisition, we henceforth offer to 
receive With open arms, and all that ten- 
derness which is suited to our ministry 
and character, those who within the space 
of fifteen days from the date of this de- 
cree, shall spontaneously and voluntarily 
denounce themselves to us; but, if any 
person (which God forbid !) persists in 
following the road to perdition, we shall 
employ, to our great regret, rigour and 
severity, causing the pains and penalties 
of the civil and canonical laws to be in- 
flicted on the offenders. 

“We hereby ordain that the present 
edict be published in all the metropolitan 
churches, cathedrals and colleges of the 
kingdom. And that it shall be affixed 
to the doors of the said churches, &c. 
Whence it shall not be taken without our 
permission, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, and a fine of two hundred du- 
cats. 

(Signed ) “FRANCIS XAVIER, 

Inquisitor General.” 
MORILLO. 

It is almost needless to say, that the 
secret societies had been formed on the 
sole principle of restoring liberty to 
Spain. The circumstances of there being 
a constitution already prepared, had a 
most salutary effect in creating confi- 
dence amongst the members, and giving 
unity to their views; so that their whole 
attention was exclusively devoted to 
the arrangement of military operations. 
Cadiz, which had been so long the seat 
of government, and always celebrated 
for the liberal spirit of its inhabitants, 
led the way in attempting to render the 
societies practically useful, When the 
mad project of sending reinforcements 
to Venezuela was conceived, and Moriilo 
had collected ten thousand men for-that 
purpose, at Pont St. Marigo in the win- 
ter of 1814, immediately steps were taken 
for bringing the troops and their chief 
over to the patriot cause. With the for- 
mer, nothing more was required than the 
consent of Morillo; and, he is said to 
lave at one time yielded to the solicita- 
tions of several rich capitalists, who 
generously offered the funds necessary 
or carrying the proposed plan into 
étfect, Although this officer had greatly 

‘tinguished himself in the war, he 
neither possessed the generosity, or en- 
thusiasm, so indispensable for a popular 
ar, A stranger to genuine patriot- 
— and only accustomed to those mili- 
ihe c.Pioits which are. too apt to vitiat2 

cst intentioned minds and give a 
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wrong impulse to the brightest talents, 
Morillo hesitated between the imperish- 
able glory of conferring liberty on his 
country, and the ignoble prospect of 
plunder, which awaited him in the new 
world; unable to resist the latter, he re- 
canted, confessed, and having expiated 
his meditated crime of joining the patri- 
ots, by carrying a wax taper in a religious 
procession, the recreant general sailed for 
South America. 
PORLIER. 

Juan diez Porlier, whose name will be 
remembered, whose fate must be de- 
plored, as long as patriotism and public 
virtue shall find admirers, had been in- 
cluded in the proscriptions which com- 
menced after the King’s return, and con- 
demned to four year’s imprisonment at 
the castle of San Anton, where he was 
conveyed on the 10th of August, 1814. 
Porlier had not been many months in his 
new abode, before all eyes were naturally 
directed to a man whose exploits and 
gallantry during the war, no less than his 
well known ardour in the cause of free- 
dom, had made him a just object of ad- 
miration and hope with the army. 

When every thing was ready for exe- 
cuting the plan agreed on, the general left 
his retreat, accompanied by Castanera 
and his escort as a guard of honour, and 
entered Corunna about midnight, on the 
18th of September. The garrison did 
not exceed two thousand men. Porlier’s 
chief dependence for striking the first 
blow, was on Colonel Cabrera, command- 
ing the regiment of Lugo, eight hundred 
strong. Some of his friends having wel- 
comed their leader at the town gate, 
they conducted him to the barracks, 
where the troops were in readiness, and 
all the officers assembled, The sword 
once drawn, Porlier entered into his task 
with the fearless zeal of a man. who felt 
the justice of his cause, and the important 
interests which depended on the issue. 

While the officers were occupied in 
drawing up their respective parties, Por- 
lier selected some of the most steady, to 
secure the person of the Captain-General, 
his Secretary, the members of the military 
commission, and a few others, known to 
be inimical to freedom. This was effected 
without opposition, early on the morning 
of the 19th, while the prisoners were on 
their way to San Anton and Ferral; all 
those accused of political offences were 
set at liberty. After these preliminary 
measures were completed, a proclamation 
was_read to the troops, and posted up in 
the town. It congratu!ated the soldiery 
upon having formed - heroic resolution 
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of breaking chains, more galling than 
any which had been forged for centuries. 

After collecting all the troops in the 
principal square, and proclaiming the 
constitution of 1812, the whole, headed 
by the General, and preceded by bands of 
music, playing patriotic hymns, marched 
round Corunna, amidst cries of Viva el 
Rey por la Constitution! and the live- 
liest demonstrations of joy on the part of 
the inhabitants, who fully participated in 
the feelings of the soldiery. The evening 
of the 19th closed with serenades, and a 
brilliant illumination. 

While the garrison of Ferral, about 
fifteen hundred in number, were on their 
march towards Corunna, and another de- 
tachment had set out from Vigo to join 
the patriot standard, Porlier continued 
with unceasing activity to prepare for 
ulterior operations. Letters were address- 
ed to the municipality and religious 
communities, stating what had occurred, 
explaining the motives for his conduct, 
and inviting them to concur in his views 
for the good of their common country. 

The remainder of the General's arrange- 
ments for securing the constitutional sys- 
tem, by restoring the municipality and 
other authorities displaced in 1814, be- 
ing completed, a detachment of eight 
hundred men were selected to march 
towards Santiago, where the troops only 
awaited the appearance of Porlier to de- 
clare themselves. The command of this 
column was given to Colonel Arechabala, 
who set out for Corunna on the night of 
the 2lst, with orders to halt at the small 
village of Carral, a distance of six leagues, 
and which he reached early on the fol- 
lowing day. Porlier arrived soon after, 
and when the troops had been sufficiently 
refreshed, he led them on to Ordenes, to 
another village within two leagues of 
Santiago, to which place an officer had 
been dispatched with copies of the pro- 
clamation and manifesto, also a letter 
addressed to Ortega, colonel of the pro- 
vincial grenadiers forming the garrison. 
No answer being received, it was decided 
that the column should sleep at Ordenes, 
and continue its march the next morning. 

In order to account for the silence and 
inactivity of Ortega, it should be ob- 
seryed, that from the first moment of the 
rising, the monks and clergy at Santiago 
left neither prayers, entreaties, nor bribery 
untried to dissuade the officers and men 
of the grenadier battalion from espousing 
the sacrilegious cause of the rebels. They 
persuaded the non-commissioned officers 
and part of the men that Porlier really 
contemplated an attack on their fellow 
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soldiers of the grenadier battali 
could not have touched oe 
nerable point; and there being no means 
of contradicting this absurd calumny, it 
spread with rapidity through the whole 
column, and thus led to their betraying 
the cause of freedom. The serjean, 
having assembled secretly about eight 
o'clock, one of them, named Chacon, ex. 
patiated on the enormity of drav; 
their swords against countrymen and 
friends; dwelling with particular en. 
phasis on the horrors of civil war, and 
those other phantoms with which the 
priests had filled his imagination, he con. 
cluded by declaring that the only way to 
avoid the threatened dangers, was to 
arrest the officers, and give them up to 
justice. So well had their spiritual ad. 
visers prepared the minds of these infaty. 
ated men, to violate the oaths and pn. 
testations of fidelity made only thre 
days before, that the proposal of Chacon, 
monstrous as it was, met with little op 
sition, and after some farther deliberation, 
he was from his seniority appointed to 
direct the meditated treason. A watch 
word being fixed on, it was decided that 
a cordon of sentinels should be placed 
round the village to prevent escape. 
Matters were thus arranged by half-past 
ten, when the serjeants sallied forth head. 
ed by Chacon, and rushing into the inn 
where Porlier and his companions were 
still at table, called upon them to surren- 
der in the King’s name. As the cry a 
Viva el Rey, y a las Armes ! was heard 
outside some moments before the traitor 
entered, it gave several of the offices 
time to seize their swords and put then- 
selves in an attitude of defence; a violent 
struggle ensued, during which a “ 
pistol shots were exchanged, — 
general perceiving that none of the — es 
appeared, it occurred to him yew 
were not privy to the design, he th a 
leaped from a window calling ager - 
around to follow; but sentngs 
been planted close to the house, % 
either to rally the men or 
impossible. There being no ‘os 
the patriot chief and his i mn 
yielded to their fate: most of 
jeants having formed a guard to a 
the prisoners during the night, ot ns 
bandcuffed and marched to the Oe fol 
of the Inquisition at Santiago 0? 
lowing day. ; 
The astonishment of Porlier snd bs 
officers at this inexplicable a 
event, could only be exceeded y, “i 
it created amongst the pris” here 
classes, and. colours, at Santi8g% Ty. 











the first ebullitions of joy and self-con- 
gratulation were followed by a solemn 
thanksgiving, and chaunting Te Deum 
in full choir, after which ceremony a ser- 
mon was preached on the inevitable 
damnation attendant on rebellion ! 

Conducted to Corunna in chains under 
a strong escort on the 25th, and shut up 
in the common receptacle for malefactors, 
no time was lost in commencing the trial 
of the patriot officers. Although every 
rule of justice required that a special 
commission should be named on this oc- 
casion, the persons who had been em- 
ployed for the prosecution of the liberales 
received orders from St. Mara to prepare 
the act of accusation. An order to the 
same effect reached Corunna two days 
after from the court. This directed that 
Porlier, and those of superior rank who 
had acted with him, should be tried, and 
their sentence put into execution within 
the time prescribed by martial law. As 
to the subalterns and others, their trial 
was also to proceed, but the sentences 
were not to be carried into effect, until 
the royal pleasure was known. 

The judgment of the court merely 
stated that the charges of treason and re- 
bellion having been fully proved, the 
prisoner was liable to the pains and penal- 
ties awarded in such cases; he was there- 
fore sentenced to be publicly degraded, 
and suffer death by hanging.—There be- 
ing no appeal from this sentence, it was 
carried into effect on the following day at 
half-past eleven o'clock. The last and 
only act of indulgence solicited by the 
unfortunate general, was a remission of 
that part of the judgment which related 
to his being degraded, so that the victim 
was suffered to ascend the scaffold in 
plain clothes. Having bequeathed what- 
ever he had to leave to his wife, Dona 
Josefa Queipo de Llano, daughter of the 
house of Toreno, and named several in- 
dividuals to whom he was desirous of 
being affectionately remembered, he ad- 
dressed the notary in the following words: 
“Talso enjoin, that, when circumstances 
permit, my ashes may be removed from 
the spot they are laid when I am dead, 
foone more agreeable to my wife, and 
being deposited in a plain cenotaph, she 

| cause the following inscription to be 
“ngraved on it, together with my age 
and day of my death. “ Within are 
contaned the remains of JuaN D1az 

ORLIER, formerly a general in the 
“mes of Spaiu. He was always success- 

n whatever he undertook against the 
external enemies of his country, and died 
“totim: to civil dissensions :—men alive 
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to glory! respect the ashes of an unfor- 
tunate patriot!” This act performed, he 
signed with an untrembling hand, and 
directed that the attested copy, and the 
key of the coffin containing his body, 
should be presented to his wife as scon 
after the fatal hour as her frame of mind 
would bear such an offering. 

_ Impatient to reach the place of execu- 
tion, Porlier walked much quicker than is 
usual on such solemn occasions, and was 
observed to mount the scaffolding erected 
under the gallows with great alacrity ; 
when the final prayer ended, and just 
before the rope was affixed round his 
neck, he drew a white handkerchief from 
his breast, and holding it up to his face 
as if to absorb a last tear, he consigned it 
to the priest, with a request that it might 
be given to his widow! 

The final bequests of Porlier were ful- 
filled towards the end of August. A 
cenotaph being prepared, all the autho- 
rities of Corunna, civil and military, re- 
paired to the spot where his remains had 
been laid; disinterred and placed in their 
new receptacle, the gallant Espinosa, 
who has been so highly distinguished 
during the recent events in Galicia, pro- 
nounced an eloquent and energetic pane- 
gyric on the virtues and talents of the 
fallen hero: pointing him out as a fit 
model for those who preferred the liberty 
of their country to tyranny and oppres- 
sion. From this the procession proceeded 
to the principal church, followed by the 
whole population ; here the service closed 
with a requiem composed for the occa- 
sion, after which the cavalcade, preceded 
by the cenotaph, borne on a funeral car, 
was conducted in mournful triumph 
through all the streets in which the hero 
had proclaimed the constitution five years 
before. On reaching that part of the 
Campo Santo, on which a more con- 
spicuous spot was chosen for depositing 
the urn, a second service and funeral 
oration was delivered by the officiating 
chaplain of the garrison, after which the 
ceremony ended. 

LACY. 

Had it not been for that fatality which 
seemed to attend every new attempt of 
the patriots to regain their freedom, 
it would be impossible to name one 
amongst them, who, from his talents or 
popularity, had a better chance of success, 
than Don Luis Lacy. This celebrated 
chief, to whose gallantry and military 
skill Catalonia was indebted for its libera- 
tion from the French army in 1312, had 
excited the jealousy of the servile faction 


on Ferdinand’s return, and was even 
doomei 
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doomed to’a species of exile in the very 

rovince which had witnessed his most 
Frilliant triumphs, Having, in the spring 
of 1817, visited Caldetes, a village on 
the sea coast near Barcelona, for the pur- 
pose of drinking its mineral waters, Lacy 
there met some old friends and kindred 
minds, with whom it was natural to de- 
plore the wretched fate of their commca 
country, and not less so to confer on 
those means by which its liberties mig. ¢ 
be restored. 

Lacy had long been regarded as one of 
the best officers 1n the Peninsula; he had 
won the affections of the army, and was, 
above all, the staunch and enlightened 
advocate of liberty. General Milans, 
Lacy’s companion during several cam- 
paigns, together with his brother Don 
Rafael, a retired colonel of cavalry, were 
amongst the friends he found at Caldetes ; 
both these meritorious characters placed 
themselves at his entire disposal; while 
Don Jose Quer, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Tarragona regiment, stationed at 
Arens del Mar, a small seaport in the 
vicinity, undertook to ensure the co- 
operation of that corps. Though the 
continued enormities of government were 
such as to justify a belief on the part of 
Lacy and his coadjutors, that even a par- 
tial movement would be followed by the 
whole army, it was not until he had com- 
municated with the different garrisons, 
and received positive assurances of sup- 
port from all those in Catalonia, that he 
consented once more to raise the standard 
of independence. Matters being thus 
arranged, the Sth of April was named for 
carrying the project into execution ; con- 
sidering the state of public opinion, and 
the abilities of those engaged in the enter- 
prise, sanguine hopes were indulged that 
fortune would be more propitious than 
heretofore; these hopes, however, were 
cruelly disappointed; for when on the 
point of being realized, two subalterns, 
named Appentel and Nandin, formed the 
design of betraying the patriots: this act 
was rendered the more atrocious, from 
the traitors having been indebted to the 
bounty and protection of Lacy, while 
Captain-general ; a fact which alone had 
induced Quer to employ them as his 
chief agents in gaining over the regiment. 
When informed of the meditated rising, 
the first step of Lassala, the colonel, was 
to hasten to the officers’ quarters, and ask 
them whether they were prepared to shed 
their blood in defence of the King? On 
being answered in the affirmative, the 
vattalion was immediately assembled on 
the Parade, where, the servile chief con- 
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trived by flattery and . 
suade the men ae following tee é 
panies, which had already marched “om 
Quer and his friend, Don Antonio o 
ver, to join the leaders at Caldetes k 
it was too late to bring these hack “ 
utmost Lassala could do, was to = 
spatch ennssanes aiter them to induce 
their return by the assurance of a liberal 
reward, and ‘such other offers as were 
most likely to detach them from Lac 
‘The remainder of the corps was then 4 
ducted to an adjacent height, there t) 
await events, and be removed from the pro. 
bable consequences of having their loy. 
alty shaken by the inhabitants, who ap. 
peared extremely anxious to second the 
views of Lacy and his friends. 

Creditable as the above resolution was 
to the patriots, the commencement was 
too disheartening to afford any hopes of 
success : they had accordingly been only 
a few hours on the road, before the 
agents employed by Lassala prevailed on 
the soldiers suddenly to turn round, and 
take the direction of Arens del Mar, 
leaving Lacy and his companions to their 
fate. It was in vain that Milansand the 
other officers expostulated with them on 
this unexpected defection; their feas 
had been so worked upon by Cuero, the 
principal emissary, that neither entreaties 
nor remonstrances had any effect: it 
therefore only remained for the leaden 
to provide for their own safety in the bes 
manner they could. 

A severe fate attended Lacy, and those 
who had to share his fortunes. In cot- 
sequence of an order issued by the ¢0- 
vernor of Mataro, calling upon the pea- 
santry on pain of death to assist 
pursuit, the fugitives were forced to take 
refuge in a farm-house, whose proprietor 
was base enough to betray them a 
after their departure for the frontiers. ™ 
timidated by the above peremptory “1 
date, and strictly enjoined to obey it by 
their spiritual advisers, who had, as us ri 
made common cause with the “ 
leaders, a large party came up wit & Hd 
and his friends, and threatened to ire 
them if they did not surrender. 
ing this unexpected summons 710 
who had been till then 
friends, the gen 
with great calmness repli 
ready to do so, but would not 


m thos 
as 


deliver his 


. by 3 
sword, or be taken alive except 
military officer. The dignifet 7 
in which Lacy expressed we asanlts 
such an effect on the infatua peasa “A 


that many of them instantly = reward 
which 


few, however, calculating °F 














which had been offered for his apprehen- 
sion, persisted in their demand, and a 
yiolent altereation ensued: this was pro- 
ceeding to extremities, when an officer 
and tile of soldiers appeared, and put an 
end to the dispute: on Lacy’s presenting 
his sword, the former refused to accept 
it, observing in a respectful tone, “ the 
weapon cannot be in better hands, Gene- 
ral; your Excellency must therefore ex- 
cuse me from taking it.” Having at 
lengta surmounted his scruples, the pri- 
soner was conducted to Blanes, and thence 
escorted to the Citadel of Barcelona. 
Tried by the commission for the perse- 
cution of the patriots, the General was 
condemned in the same illegal way as 
Porlier, and might have been executed 
with as little ceremony, were it not for 
his popularity, and consequently a fear, 
lest the garrison would have interfered 
to prevent the execution of the sentence, 
Of all those acts which have rendered the 
reign of terror memorable, the subterfuge 
adopted for the purpose of sacrificing 
Lacy is that the most worthy of execra- 
tion. It was while one universal cry for 
mercy ascended the throne of Ferdinand, 
in behalf of this unfortunate chief, that 
the ministers ordered him to be conveyed 
to Majorca, under pretence of commuting 
his sentence into imprisonment, Reach- 
ing that island on the 30th June, he was 
shut up in the castle of Bellver, and had 
been only four days in confinement, be- 
fore Algarre, the Judge-advocate, who 
officiated at his trial, presented himself 
to the unsuspecting victim, read his sen- 
tence, and notified that it would be car- 
nied into execution at five o’clock on the 
following morning! It was no wonder if 
this abrupt announcement of his last 
hour, when he might perhaps be indulg- 
ing the fond hope of once more embracing 
his wife and child, or that he might yet 
live to see Spain free, occasioned a severe 
shock ; the hero, however, is said to have 
speedily recovered from the first impulse 
of horror, so natural at such a moment, 
and tranquilly observed, “I was not pre- 
pared to hear this sentence, but since it 
must be so, I will be ready.” Thus be- 
trayed, and condemned to suffer at a dis- 
tance from his relatives and friends, the 
death of Lacy was embittered a thousand- 
fold ; yet do all the details which have 
nspired relative to this sad event, con- 
cur In proving that it exhibited a rare 
-xample of unaffected courage and manly 
fortitude, 
ay nye to a ditch of the _— at 
morning, accompanied by a 
Pnest, and a file of soldiers destined to 
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terminate his existence, the death of 
Lacy presents more the character of a 
midnight murder than a judicial decree 
carried into effect for the purpose of a 
salutary example, the object of all punish- 
ments under a government of law and 
justice, 

The inkabitants of Barcelona have late- 
ly vied with those of Corunna in doing 
Justice to the remains of their departed 
chief; conveyel there in June, the 
were honoured with a triumphant tow | 
at which the whole population, garrison 
and public bodies, united in paying a 
Jast tribute to his virtues and heroism. 
Like the ashes of Porlier, those of Lacy 
have also been deposited in an urn, and 
inscribed with an appropriate epitaph; it 
now forms one of the most conspicuous 
monuments in the Campo Santo of that 
beautiful city. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

As the plan of rising had been ar- 
ranged, the great object of the patriots 
was to conceal their design, and have a 
leader whose former conduct afforded 
some guarantees for being faithful to the 
cause. ANTONIO QuIROGA had been 
amongst the most zealous members of the 
secret societies, and from his character 
for steadiness, as well as being the senior 
colonel arrested on the 8th of July, was 
unanimously elected to the envied post 
of general in chief. As Quiroga re- 
mained a close prisoner, the glory of com- 
mencing the enterprize was reserved for 
RAFAEL DE RiEGO, one of those rare 
meteors destined by Providence to ap- 
pear on the political horizon, and cheer 
the friends of human liberty, when ve- 
natity and corruption seem to have de- 
stroyed every hope of its restoration. 
This officer had joined the camp at Pal- 
mar some days before the arrest took 
place, and would have probably shared 
the fate of his friends, were it not for a 
severe illness, which obliged him to retire 
to Bornos, where he continued till the 
10th of November, when he was called 
on to take a part in the conferences of 
Las Correderas. Being still in a state of 
extreme debility, the admirers of Riego 
observe that the impulse which liberty 
alone can give, enabled him to encounter 
and surmount the formidable difficulties 
he had to vanquish, 

While Riego and his friends were 
completing the military preparations, 
and concerting the escape of Quiroga, 
Arco Aguero, chief of the staff, and his 
companions, another individual appeared 
on the scene, who merits the title of the 
civil, as Riego does that of the wns 
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hero of the revolution. I allude to Anto- 
nio Alcala Galiano, one of the most elo- 
quent men in Spain. The court having 
long wished to nid itself of this powerful 
orator and resolute patriot, had named 
him Secretary of Legation at Rio Janeiro, 
and he went to Gibraltar under pretence 
of procuring a passage. 

These important matters settled, it was 
finally decided, that Riego, with the bat- 
talion of Asturias, which he commanded 
in second, stationed at Las Cabezas de San 
Juan, and the Seville regiment at Villa 
Martin, should march on Arcos, the head 
quarters of Calderon, while Quiroga pro- 
ceeded at the head of two other regi- 
ments, those of Spain and the crown, 
from Alcala, the place of his detention, 
to the bridge of Suazo, thence to La Isla, 
and passing along the Cortadura, so as to 
reach the walls of Cadiz by day-break, 
when the gates were to be instantly 
thrown open. 

Owing to the time occupied by the 
election of Constitutional Alcaldes, and 
some other arrangements, it was late in 
the afternoon before the regiment could 
leave Las Cabezas: proceeding in the 
dark, over cross roads broken up by the 
rains, which even now fell in torrents, it 
arrived within a short distance of Arcos 
at daylight on the 2nd, after a most haras- 
sing march of more than twelve hours. 
Instead of meeting the corps from Villa 
Martin, as previously agreed, Riego was 
informed that it had, from the ignorance 
of its guides, taken a wrong direction, 
and could not therefore be expected to 
join for some time. This unlooked for 
disappointment was the more irksome 
from the battalion being exposed to the 
view of the garrison of Arcos, twice as 
numerous, and strongly posted; whereas 
Riego’s men had been under arms nearly 
twenty-four hours, and were quite ex- 
hausted with their march. To increase 
the dilemma, every possible method had 
been tried to preserve the fidelity of the 
troops at Arcos, and fears were enter- 
tained lest the civil authorities might per- 
suade the people to join them. It was 
while the officers and men were rumi- 
nating on the danger of their situation, 
and when many began to relinquish 
every hope of success, that Riego, who 
had advanced to reconnoitre the force at 
Arcos, suddenly returned, and ordering 
the drum to beat to arms, repeated his 
instructions to those appointed to arrest 
Calderon and his staff, entered the town 
preceded by the band playing a popular 
au. Having posted a part of the regi- 
ment on a rising gronnd close to the bar- 


rier, and Occupied. the 

a few companies, the ae vet vith 
Salvador, his second in com ~. 
the whole of the staff, was pow 
less than an hour after. The eg 
Riego were in some degree realized . 
the main guard firing on the party which 
was about to enter the residence of the 
commander in chief; this was, howey 
returned, and two of the ageressors = 
killed on the spot. On hearing the te. 
port of musquetry, Riego rushed forward 
to ascertain what had given rise to it 
but before he reached the headquarters, 
Calderon had surrendered his sword, and 
together with the rest of the staff were 
confined in his own house. Not a mp. 
ment was lost in proclaiming the politi. 
cal code, and electing local authorities, 

After transferriag the prisoners to a 
place of greater security, the attention of 
Riego was turned to gain over the troops 
found at Arcos; this he effected, though 
not without some persuasion, for Calderon 
had taken infinite pains to prevent their 
defection. Still ignorant of Quirog’s 
movements, the time could not be better 
employed than in collecting such batta- 
lions as were quartered round the neigh- 
bourhood. A previous understanding 
had been established with some officers 
of the regiment of Bornos, but whos 
colonel was known to be hostile; neither 
this circumstance, nor the excessive 
fatigue he had undergone, ented 
Riego from selecting a detachment of 
three hundred men, and marching to that 
place. Having halted within a few hun- 
dred yards of the town, and proceeded 
alone to the entrance, Riego was met by 
some of his friends, to whom he commu 
nicated the result of his labours at Arcos; 
the tidings spread with rapidity through 
the battalion, which assembled immeti- 
ately, and was, in less than an mp 
its way to head-quarters, leaving 
colonel to his meditations, and the com 
mand of some convalescents r “1 
covered from the yellow fever | ved 
reaching Arcos, the party was rece 
with loud shouts of long live rea 
the constitution. = -— " — 
taking place soon alter, “— 
ars ‘eapeund their admiration © 
Riego’s heroic conduct: ey! 
unanimously ne him with 
ef general in chief. 

The same causes which render! ed the 
march from Arcos to Medina ip 
ble, prevented Quiroga’s m 
the inwnein of the 2nd. 7 — 
and party sent on. earlier in toe asst 
succeeded in disarming the posts 
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sts at Portazgo, and occupied the 
bridge of Suazo. Setting out with the 
reriment stationed at Alcala, Quiroga 
was joined on his way through Medina 
by the other battalion, and after march- 
ing al! night over a road in which the 
<idiers were often knee deep, did not 
reach the bridge of Suazo till nine o'clock 
on the next morning, above six hours 
later than he had calculated upon. It 
was not amongst the least of those 
inconveniences attending this delay, that 
several detachments, which had come up 
from different points, not finding the 
General-in-chief at the place appointed, 
thought the plan must have failed, and 
therefore returned to their quarters. For- 
tunately for Quiroga and his friends, 
none of the civil or military authorities 
were on the alert, so that San Fernando 
was occupied without opposition. The 
first measure of the patriot general after 
proclaiming the constitution, was to 
secure the on of old Cisneros, and 
all others who were likely to impede the 
success of the enterprize. 

As the exhausted condition of the 
troops would not admit of pushing with 
the main body, Don Jose Rodriguez ad- 
vanced at the head of four companies to 
surprize the first lines of La Cortadura. 
Received with a volley of musquetry, by 
which three of his men fell, instead of 
returning the fire he withdrew. This un- 
toward event, at once convinced Quiroga 
that the golden opportunity had been 
lost, and Cadiz put into a state of de- 
fence; his conjectures were but too well 
founded, Campana, the governor, had 
been secretly informed of the projected 
attack, and lost no time in taking the 
steps necessary to counteract its. success. 
Amongst other precautions, the pay of 
the garrison was more than trebled, 
while the Bishop. and priesthood were 
directed to represent the patriots as being 
only intent on massacre and plunder. 

The hero of Arcos and Las Cabezas 
Was not idle, having directed the escort 
in charge of Calderon and his staff to 
bring up the rear, he proceeded towards 
Xerez, which place the division entered 
early on the Sth, and was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm by. the people, 
‘om whom a knowledge of the. recent 
w‘curtences had been carefully concealed. 
. ter those mutual. congratulations, so 

tural on such an occasion, Riego, who 
an ascended the tel raph communi- 

lng with La Isla, and announced his 


Jl. repaired to the town hall, where-. 


ve inal inhabitants were already as- 
ed to hail-him as their deliverer. 





This interview was followed by a request 
from the general, that the populessmight 
be summoned to attend the election of 
Municipal Authorities; these being 
named and sworn to maintain the poli- 
tical code, it was proclaimed in due form. 
The interchange of signals amongst the 
patriot forces soodenbd an electric effect 
on both sides; when Quiroga drew out 
his men, and stated the approach of their 
companions, they rent the air with fre- 
quent vivas, and no longer remembered 
the failure at Cortadura. Anxious to 
reach San Fernando, Riego pushed on to 
Port St. Mary’s the same night, and was 
welcomed by great numbers of the peo- 
ple, who vied with each other in pro- 
viding quarters and refreshment for the 
troops. An important acquisition was 
made soon after the patriots arrived 
here, by the sudden appearance of Arco 
Aguero, O'Daly, and some other distin- 
guished officers, who had just escaped 
from the castle of San Sebastian. 

It was intended that the battalions should 
sleep at San Fernando on the 6th, but, 
owing to the heavy rains, it became ne- 
cessary to halt at Puerto Real, whence 


Riego conducted the prisoners, and was’ 


followed next day by the main body. 
When mustered, it was found that the 


utmost strength of the national army, in’ 


rank and file, did not exceed five thou- 
sand men, consisting of seven battalions ; 
those of Asturias, Seville, Aragon, Spain, 
Guides, the crown, and a regiment of 
invalids, but unsupported by either artil- 
lery or cavalry. The officers having as- 
sembled at night to organize a staff, and 
fix on some plan of future operations, 
Quiroga was again recognized as general- 
in-chief, Riego appointed second in com- 
mand, Arco Aguero placed at the head of 
the staff, with Evaristo San Miguel, as his 
principal assistant. Colonel Miranda, 
the personal friend of Riego, was also 
confirmed in the post he had filled so 
ably, since the rising at Las Cabezas. 
The officers who had escaped being re- 
placed at the head of their regiments, the 
whole force was formed into two divi- 
sions, of which one remained under the 
direction of Quiroga, and the other that 
of Riego. 

The apprehensions entertained by some 
of the leaders, that their exclusion from 
Cadiz would deter others from joinin 
the patriotic ranks, were happily removec 
on the morning of the woe by ne — 
val of the Canary regiment, and @ Dri- 
gade of artillery, led by Colonel Bermuda, 
and. Lopez Banos. Riego being detached 
with a column of twelve hundred _ 
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to cover their entry into La Isla, suc- 
ceeded in driving back several piauets of 
cavalry, and returned without interrup- 
tion from the royal army, which had, by 
this time, approached much nearer to the 
bridge of Suazo. The second in com- 
mand was next sent to oppose the march 
of O'Donnel, who had advanced to Me- 
dina, as also for the purpose of gaining 
over the troops at Vejer and other points. 
This well-timed movement had the effect 
of checking the servile general, and 
would have ended by adding the hat- 
talion of America to his division; but 
Campana having contrived to send emis- 
saries into San Fernando, Quiroga 
thought it prudent to urge his imme- 
diate return. As some time would elapse 
before Riego could reach head-quarters, 
the roads being still in a wretched state, 
the military junta, formed for directing 
the operations, decided that an attack 
should be made in the meanwhile on the 
naval arsenal of La Caraca, which, be- 
sides the many other advantages to be 
derived from its possession, would open 
a communication with Puerto Real and 
Port St. Mary’s. While Captain Guiral, 
of the navy, undertook to convey the 
troops destined for this service, Don 
Lorenzo Garcia, colonel of the Aragon 
regiment, was entrusted with their com- 
mand. This party, consisting of four 
tundred picked men, having embarked 
in some gun boats about midnight on the 
12th, were discovered by a sentinel, who 
gave the alarm; but before any effectual 
preparation could be made for defence, 
the fort was carried by escalade, without 
the loss of a man. The national army 
was considerably strengthened by this 
coup-de-main, as all those who com- 
posed the garrison, nearly five hundred 
men, immediately joined their fellow- 
soldiers. Guiral also took possession of a 
ship of the line, and’ numerous flotilla, 
Nothing could be more perplexing than 
the state of affairs at this moment: all 
the efforts of servilism were at work here, 
and in other places, to counteract the 
events at San Fernando and defeat their 
effects; several regiments had joined 
Freyre, who advanced, with 6000 men 
from Seville, occupying all the roads 
leading to La Isla. To remain inactive 
might be still more injurious to the cause 
than continuing on the-defensive; and 
although the royalist: general had at- 
tempted to seduce the patriots into sub- 
mission by his letter of the 15th, addressed 
to Quiroga, from Seville, there was every 
appearance of a wish on his part to pro 
eced hostilely, and co-operate with Cams 


pana. The insurrecti as 
reached that point, a ot " fact, 
symptom of fear or weakness mise “ 
been fatal to the patriots, and, “ 
the reign of terror to an indefinite pe ~, 
, , 10¢ 
There are moments in the history of 
tions, as well as of individuals, m Whi 
the calculations of prudence lose al] ths 
efficacy, and if indulged, or made the ri 
of action, may be productive of that ry 
which they are intended to avert: such Was 
the state of the patriot army on the 25t) 
of January, when Riego, prompted by one 
of those inspirations which occur Only to 
great minds, suggested the idea of march. 
ing at the head of a flying column, 
spread the seeds of liberty in the pr. 
vinces, and keep the servile faction jy 
check, while the remainder ‘of the army 
should maintain its position at San er. 
nando. Many as were the objections 
that might have been made to this pn. 
posal, it was received with unequivocal 
approbation by the military junta, and 
when communicated to the troops, they 
are said to have crowded round the Gene. 
ral-in-Chief, earnestly soliciting permis. 
sion to form a part of the intended legion, 

Having selected fifteen hundred men 
for the above important service, and 
made such hasty arrangements as the 
shortness of the notice permitted, Riego, 
and his corps, upon which the destinies 
of millions were suspended, left the Isla 
at day-break on the 27th, passing over 
Chiclana amidst the cries of Viva i 
Constitucion ! repeated on every side by 
the people, they slept at Conil, and’ pro- 
ceeded to Vejernext day ; after proclain- 
ing the constitution, and electing mun. 
cipal officers here, the column resumed 
its march, crossed the heights of Ojen on 
the 30th, and arrived at Algeciras on the 
following evening. 

Mlevite re-crossed the range of “ 
without interruption, the troops ha 
scarcely set out on their march — 
Vejer next morning, before a large boey 
of cavalry was observed in front, 7 ‘ 
evidently to oppose ry 9 ~ 7 
immediately prepared 10 
enemy, aa when ready, sire 
quick pace, some crying, Long 1 agile 
Constitution, and Viva la Patria. hich 
others commenced the war song ¥ = 
had now become familiar to eeunent 
The coolness and intrepidity W104 
the column advanced that 
awed the cavalry to such @ “aw oped: 
they defiled on each side the the pio 
ing a passage, through which ot a single 
were suffered to pass, witho 
effort being made to annoy them. on 
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On reaching Vejer, Riego found that 
owing to all the approaches to the Isla 
o ° 
beng occupied by detachments from the 
army of Freyre, it would be hazardous 
to proceed. Thus surrounded by hostile 
chiefs, Who still continued to stifle pub- 
lic opiuion and impose on the credu- 
lity of the soldiery, the position of the 
column would have filled many a leader 
with alarm: whereas, Riego resolved to 
profit by the difficulty of returning to 
San Fernando, and carry his original de- 
sign into effect. Some additional sup- 
plies of money and horses being pro- 
cured, religion was again called in to the 
aid of liberty; a military banquet, at 
which the officers and privates mingled, 
was given by the inhabitants, and closed 
with a public ball, where all the beauty 
of Vejer appeared, encouraging the de- 
fenders of freedom to persevere in the 
glorious struggle. It was on the 12th, 
after three. days passed in festivity and 
warlike preparation, that the patriot gene- 
ral moved forward with a determination 
to reach Malaga, where the column ar- 
rived on the 18th, closely pursued and 
often attacked by the vanguard of 
0'Donnel, 
Perceiving that the fears of the people 
got the better of their patriotism, for 
they had witnessed those impetuous 
charges of cavalry repelled by a portion 
of the column which had taken posses- 
sion of the great square, without showing 
a disposition to co-operate, Riego had no 
alternative between suffering all the fruits 
of his gallantry to be lost at Malaga, and 
pushing on to another point. The latter 
was chosen, and having effected their re- 
treat in excellent order, the column en- 
tered Antequera on the 22d, still harassed 
by the enemy's cavalry. Though reduced 
by the causes, moral and physical, natu- 
rally attendant on such an enterprize, the 
General set out on the following day for 
Ronda; here the troops were encountered 
by a foree double their number, but, 
having charged and driven them through 
the own, some rations were levied ; upon 
which Riego halted for the night in the 
Vicinity, Resuming their march on the 
24th, the patriots successively visited 
Grazadema, Puerto, Serrano and Montel- 
ano, where another attack of cavalry was 
“stained, and as courageously repelled. 
the ont the tme which elapsed between 
ite . umn's march from Montellano till 
tong at Montilla, on the 8th of 
a weer had scarcely an hour’s repose, 
vain es having to resist the frequent 
are of the enemy, their march lay 
Most inaccessible mountains with- 
lontuLy Mac, No. 377. 
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out regular roads. From Montilla, where 
the column remained for some hours, 
Riego determined to gain the Sierra 
Morena; but there being no direct road 
to it, without passing though Cordova, he 
marched towards that city at all hazards. 
This was, perhaps, the boldest step 
hitherto taken, There was a regiment of 
dismounted cavalry at Cordova: a consi- 
derable portion of this corps was posted 
on the left bank of the Guadalquivir, ap- 
parently to oppose their passage. The 
column having baftled the efforts of ene- 
mies so much more numerous, its present 
adversaries were treated with perfect in- 
difference. The other troops stationed 
at Cordova remained in their quarters, 
unwilling to interfere in what was pass- 
ing: when within a few yards of the 
bridge which separated them from the 
city, the column, now reduced to three 
hundred men, began the favourite hymn, 
which resounded through the ranks, as if 
by one common impulse, and thus 
marched through the main street to a 
convent in the opposite suburb, followed 
by an immense concourse of the people. 

The column pursued its way towards 
the Sierra on the 8th, and passing through 
Espier, Azuaga, Berlanga and Villagarcia, 
reached Bienvenida at four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 11th, 

Diminished to a still smaller number, 
worn out with fatigue, and surrounded 
by various detachments, whose leaders 
sought their destruction, the situation of 
the patriots was too critical to admit of 
any doubt as to the only alternative 
which now remained. 

When the shattered remains of the 
flying column separated at Bienvenida, 
directing their steps, melancholy and 
broken-hearted, towards the wilds of 
the Sierra Morena, they little imagined 
that the cause of freedom had already pre- 
vailed, or that its triumph was, in a great 
measure, due to their own heroism! It is 
impossible to forget the deep and anxious 
interest excited by Riego and his follow- 
ers, from the moment of their departure 
till their labours terminated. This feel- 
ing was no less intense all over Europe, 
than in the Peninsula: a proof of the 
importance attached to a corps, destined 
to be, as it were, the barometer of public 
opinion: and though so reduced previous 
to its dispersion, there 1s no doubt that 
the fact of Riego’s thus keeping the 
field, not only served to maintain the 
sacred fire, but had the effect of commu- 
nicating it to the whole nation. 

In returning to the transactions at San 
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plause are found in the perseverance and 
gallantry displayed there after the depar- 
ture of Riego. As might be expected, 
Freyre and Campana hastened to profit 
by this event, so that two days were not 
suffered to elapse before the patriots had 
to repel a sortie from the Cortadura, while 
numerous detachments cut off their com- 
munication with the interior. 

Various demonstrations for a combined 
naval and military attack were made after- 
wards, but always ended in a precipitate 
retreat; for, as it has since transpired, 
the servile generals well knew there 
could be no reliance placed on the fide- 
lity of troops bribed to serve the cause 
of tyranny, and therefore endeavoured to 
gain their object by threats and intimi- 
dation. 

The flame lighted up in Andalusia in 
the meantime reaching Galicia, soon ex- 
tended to Navarre, Aragon, Catalonia, 
and other points of the Southern coast ; 
thus encircling and irradiating the inter- 
mediate provinces before it burst forth in 
the capital. 

MASSACRE AT CADIZ, 

Although the events at Corunna and 
Pamplona were known to the Royalist 
generals in the first days of March, and 
these persons saw the triumph of liberty 
was inevitable, they did their utmost to 
conceal what had occurred in other 
places; nor was it until the receipt of 
despatches from the court, stating Ferdi- 
nand’s adhesion, and the impatience of 
the people threatened their personal 
safety, that Freyre and Campana con- 
sented to proclaim the constitution. This 
intention being announced in an address 
issued at Port St. Mary’s on the 9th, Freyre 
repaired to Cadiz that night, and could 
only appease the populace, who had as- 
sembled to urge immediate compliance 
with his instructions, by repeated assu- 
rances that their wishes should be grati- 
fied early on the following day. 

The crime of Freyre and his coadju- 
tors was aggravated by the most refined 
hypocrisy: appearing as if they cheer- 
fully participated in the general joy, 
directions were given for regulating the 
ensuing ceremony, and a formal invita- 
tion sent to the foreign Consuls, request- 
ing them to be present with the civil and 
military authorities. An officer was also 
dispatched to San Fernando, to invite 
Quiroga and his staff: but as Freyre had 
rejected a previous proposal to evacuate 
the Cortadura, and disband the corps 
formed for the express purpose of oppo- 
sing the patriots, the General-in-chief 
and his friends were not without a suspi- 
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cion that some treach 
tated, it was determinch ten 
tion, composed of Galiano, Banos.” 
Aguero, should represent the nati = 
army at the approaching rn 
while Quiroga remained at hiv en 
watch their common interests, oe 

After a great part of the Dight being 
passed in festivity and rejoicing, the 
morning of the 10th had scarcely dawned 
before Cadiz exhibited a scene of inde. 
scribable animation: a rich display of 
tapestry or appropriate banners in all th 
balconies of this beautiful city indicated 
the sentiments of the owners, while 
groups of both sexes filled the streets and 
places of worship, congratulating each 
other on the arrival of that day which 
they had so long and ardently antici. 
pated. When it was ascertained that the 
deputation from La Isla had set out, the 
town gates were thrown open; upon 
which the people, giving way to the fint 
generous impulse, rushed in thousands 
towards the Cortadura. 

The report is dated on the 15th, and 
commenced as follows: “ Charged by 
Your Excellency, on the invitation of 
Don Manuel Freyre, to repair to Cadiz, 
and make various arrangements relative 
to proclaiming the Constitution, we pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by an officer, three 
orderlies, and a trumpet, to carry your 
wishes into effect. We had hardly 
reached the Torre Gorda, when an in- 
mense concourse of people were seen 
coming from the Cortadura, and ‘on 
ing their way to San Fernando, Theat 
resounded with acclamations as we passed; 
nothing but expressions of affection 
sympathy were heard; amongst _ 
they called us their Jiberators. On reach- 
ing Cadiz, garlands of flowers wae 
showered from the windows, and nothing 
was heard but long live the Constitution, 
the National Army, and its Chiefs: el 

“General Freyre received us poli x 
though with coldness: he expressed , 
wish that we should maintain our pos 
tion in the Isla, alledging 8 4 ees 
that the entry of the troops migh’" 

° : . bloodshed, wi 
sion disputes, if not the party 
those of the garrison. One of Ay the 
having replied that the oye oon 
National Army were no- ‘on he 
moderate, Freyre Tejoimets ited 
thought the men of his corps 

sae! Mind dently not 
equal praise: this was ev! the 
General's real opinion, from "Ne are 
he betrayed to see us return. 


-- wishes, whed 
about to conform to his brs eS aealy 


the report of musquetry 


heard, and we immediately gt 











ceived numbers of both sexes running 
towards us, demanding, with loud cries, 
to be shielded from the soldiery, who 
were firing in every direction, and cut- 
ting down all before them. To this ap- 
eal, the General very coolly answered, 
‘make yourselves easy, my children ; 
there is no danger, don’t be afraid!’ 
Meanwhile, the tumult augmented, and 
we heard the reports nearer: as to the 
General, he left us, apparently with a 
view of putting an end to the disorder ; 
hut, so far from doing so, he authorized, 
in some degree, by his presence, the hor- 
rors which followed. 

“When the above dreadful scene 
commenced, we resolved to return, and 
were encouraged to do so by Freyre: two 
of the deputation ascended the roof of 
the house, followed by the Adjutant 
Sylva, who had come in our suite, and 
passing over adjoining terraces, found an 
asylum not far from the residence of the 
General: one of the party, who attempt- 
ed to escape through the front door, had 
to brave many of the assassins, whom he 
met at every corner; fortunately, they 
did not recognize him: having, with the 
greatest difficulty, reached the house of 
Villavicentio, he there met Freyre and 
Campana. It was in vain that our 
companion claimed the rights due to his 
character of Delegate from the National 
Army: they replied, by stating, that no 
protection could be afforded by the laws, 
as these were not obeyed. Thus aban- 
doned to his fate, he sought refuge with 
a friend, and did not rejoin us till eleven 
o'clock on the following day. 

“When tranquillity was somewhat 
restored, we discovered the place of our 
retreat to the Government of Cadiz, if 
such it could be called, and peremptorily 
demanded the treatment-due to us as the 
bearer of a flag of truce: the only an- 
swer, was a file of soldiers with drawn 
swords, who seized and conducted us to 
the castle of San Sebastian, where each 
was thrown into a separate cell, deprived 
of communication, and otherwise treated. 
with every species of indignity. We re- 
mained in this state of solitary confine- 
ment until the night of the 14th, when, 
Owing to farther intelligence from Madrid, 
Cur Imprisonment was changed into sim- 
ple detention, preparatory, as the keepers 
asserted, to our being exchanged for some 
of the officers arrested at Las Cabezas. 

’ must have been a mere invention, 
as we were soon after embarked in a 
‘mall boat, and landed on the beach 
hear San Fernando.” 


In addition to the foregoing particu 
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lars, confirmed in all respects by the ac. 
counts of others, it came that the bat- 
talion of Guides and Lealtad, or Ferdi- 
nand’s own, made up of deserters, and 
galley slaves liberated from prison, were 
the instruments employed on this occa- 
sion; and that, being liberally supplied 
with brandy, they remained shut up in 
their barracks till the square of San 
Antonio was completely thronged, and 
the ceremony of proclaiming the poli- 
tical code about to commence. It was 
then that Campana issued his orders : 
in another instant the work of slaughter 
began: rushing into the square at dif 
ferent points, neither sex nor age was 
spared; those who could not escape 
were butchered on the spot, nor did the 
foreign consuls escape without insult and 
violence. The number of victims, in- 
cluding killed and wounded, exceeded 
five hundred, and would have been much 
greater, had not the drunken state of the 
perpetrators prevented their taking a 
more regular aim. Not content with 
butchering old and young, women and. 
children, the whole of the night and 
part of the next day were devoted ‘to 
plunder; nor, with the exception of 
those who endeavoured to allay the 
tumult, was a person to be seen in the 
streets of Cadiz, which resembled a be- 
sieged city for some days after, Owin 

to the measures of precaution Me a | 
by Freyre and his associates, the mur- 
derers were transferred to Xerez in the 
night, and replaced by the Patriotic regi- 
ment ‘of Valancay, thus escaping the 
fury of the populace. 

To judge of the share which Freyre 
and Campana had in this sanguinary 
proceeding, it is necessary merely to 
read the following order of the. day, 
issned immediately after the event: and 
some extracts from the communications 
of Freyre to the Minister at War. 


“ General Order. 
Cadiz, March 11, 1820. 

« Long live the King! long live Reli- 
gion! honour to the brave and loyal 
troops forming the garrison of Cadiz! 
Their fidelity, and the decided manner 
in which the soldiers conducted them- 
selves yesterday, merits the gratitude of 
all the king’s subjects, and that of the 
general who has the honour to command 
them. 

‘Jt is, in the name of his Majesty, 
therefore, that I return the officers and 
other individuals of the garrison, my 
warmest thanks, for their. brilliant mili- 

nduct. TT 
Ty ae (Signed) * meee? 
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The correspondence of Freyre ap- 
peared in the Official Gazette here, on 
the 21st March: his first letter will be a 
sufficient specimen of the whole. 

«Most Excellent Sir! 

“The garrison of Cadiz, ever faithful 
to the King, our Master, has, to my great 
satisfaction, just given me the most pub- 
lic and affectionate proof of the submis- 
sion, fidelity, and love it entertains for 
his august and royal person; drowning, 
_with its general cry of Long live the 
King! the effervescence of the people, 
who, collecting and mutinying yesterday 
in the square of San Antonio, cried, 
Long live the Constitution! In this state 
of things, I succeeded, by traversing the 
streets and squares, in restraining those 
loyal troops, who, enraged with the riot- 
ers, fired in all directions, and on every 
group they saw, repeating nothing but 
the joyful cry of Live the King! At 
the present hour, half-past three, tran- 
quillity is, in some degree, restored ; 
but I will still continue to make every 
exertion to re-establish Order and disci- 
pline. 

“ With this courier, I send instructions 
to Seville, in order that it may follow the 
noble and just example set here; having 
already dispatched officers in various 
directions to give it publicity. Two of 
my aides-du-camp have gone to the 
army for the same purpose. 

“ Although I have not received an- 
swers to the letters and orders which I 
dispatched, I do not like to lose any time 
in depriving his Majesty of such pleasing 
and satisfactory intelligence; but when 
tranquillity is effectually restored, I will 
transmit all the details to your Excel- 
lency. 

‘“¢ Your Excellency will be pleased to 
make these circumstances known to his 
Majesty, assuring him of the fidelity of 
the troops, and that we only aspire to 
defend his rights, and secure tranquillity 
and order. God preserve your Excel- 
lency many years. , 

(Signed) MANvEL FrREYRE,” 

“* Head-Quarters, Madrid, 

March 10, 1820,” 


It is needless to say that neither confi- 
dence nor tranquillity were established at 
Cadiz till the removal of those who had 
destroyed both one and the other. This 
event took place on the 17th, when 
Freyre was replaced by General O’Do- 
noju, while Don Cayetano Valdes, and 
Francisco de Jauregui succeeded Cam- 
pane and Rodriguez, the King’s Lieute- 

ant. 


The first care of the new Captain- 
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General was, to make all the 
tion in his power to the outrage ee 
and inhabitants, by causin 

: y & the Constity. 
tion to be proclaimed in wa 
becoming the importance of the subject, 
To prevent the possibility of interry 
tion, it was arranged that no 
should appear armed within the walls - 
Cadiz during the ceremony. This was 
performed on the 20th, at noon, in the 

resence of the national army, which 
ed by Quiroga, Riego and ‘the stag 
made its triumphal entry that morning 
After the civil and military authoritis 
were sworn, they proceeded to the cathe. 
dral, followed by the whole population : 
here, Te Deum was sung, and a solemn 
thanksgiving offered up to Almighty God, 
for the consummation of their wishes, 

Pursuant to orders received.on his ap. 
pointment, that a rigorous inquiry should 
be forthwith instituted, relative to the 
late outrage, Freyre and his coadjutors 
were arrested and sent to the prisons of 
La Caraga, from which Calderon and bis 
staff were liberated on the 20th: the cul- 

rits are still confined, and till overtaken 
y the too tardy sentence of the lav, 
suffer under the awful anathema of pub- 
lic opinion. 
GENERAL RISING. 

The rising in Galicia and Navarre was 
almost simultaneous: Mina, who had 
eluded the vigilance of spies and inform. 
ers, employed to watch his movements in 
France, left Paris early in February, and 
entering the valley of. Bastan, on the 
25th, found a numerous band of patrols 
ready to receive him. His proclamatioo, 
dated on the 2d March, besides de- 
claring in favour of the Constitution and 
Cortes, contained an energetic appeal ! 
his former companions in arms, i 
were now called upon to join the stane 
ard of freedom, and imitate the 
resolution of the national army. — ' 

At Corunna, the garrison and inba 4 
tants, headed by Don Carlos =. 
colonel of artillery, rose on the 2 ‘l 
February,” placed the Captain-gent ': 
and some other authorities under ares) 
after which the code was a 
and those who had been shut up “ of 
tical offences liberated, Theconil 
Espinosa on this and all other a Ht 
had raised him “4 — — E 
amongst the Spanish Fatnots. 

A Junta of the principal oes 
with Don Pedro Agar, the forte Genet 
as president, being in r 
in-chief depar 
column, to proclaim the 
throughout the province. ° 


st ’ 
ted, at the — or 
e 4 e e 











fected at Santiago on the 24th, and at 
Orense the following day: although op- 
osed by San Roman, a blustering Ser- 
vile, entrusted with the military com- 
mand in Galicia, the progress of Acevedo 
was triumphant, till the 9th of March, 
when he fell a victim to his intrepidity and 
misplaced confidence in a party of provin- 
cial militia, posted in the vicinity of a 
small town, called Padernalo. Unsus- 
icious Of the treachery which was 
about to deprive Spain of his services, 
the patriot chief advanced alone, and un- 
armed, to stay the flight of the enemy, 
calling upon the fugitives to join their 
brethren, and no longer serve as the 
blind instruments of selfishness and am- 
bition. His address was scarcely ended, 
when some of the party, concealed be- 
hind a thicket, fired on the general, who 
fell mortally wounded. 

The body of Acevedo, disinterred from 
the spot in which it had been deposited 
after his assassination, was conveyed to 
Corunna, where it received the honours 
of a public funeral, and general mourn- 
ing. Like Porlier, too, the statue of 
Feliz Acevedo will also ornament the 
national pantheon. 

Although Mina did not enter Pam- 
plona before the 11th of March, his pre- 
sence in the neighbourhood with a con- 
siderable force obliged the Captain- 
General, Espeleta, to open the gates much 
sooner than he had intended: a staunch 
partizan of the court, and surrounded by 
priests, Espeleta betrayed the greatest 
unwillingness to embrace the constitu- 
tional system. The establishment of 
liberty in Navarre was celebrated by a 
series of festivities, and the liberation of 
many state prisoners; amongst whom 
was the celebrated Quintana, whose 
writings have done so much towards en- 
lightening his countrymen. 

The garrison of Zaragoza had risen 
and proclaimed the constitution on the 
oth, without committing the slightest ex- 
cess, An eloquent statement of the 
event was addressed to Ferdinand by the 
Provincial Junta. This important paper 
also contained a true, though lamentable, 
picture of the wretched condition to 
which Spain was reduced under the late 
government, and is justly regarded as 
one of the most valuable historical docu- 
ments of the day. 

The people of Catalonia began to as- 
semble, and declare themselves, the mo- 
Ment they heard of what had occurred 
in Aragon, Castanos, who had been 
ne to occupy the place of Captain- 

eneral since acy’s death, vainly en- 
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deavoured to check the popular feeling 
at Barcelona: as the means adopted for 
this purpose, that of arming the dregs of 
society, might lead to scenes of violence, 
which the constitutionalists had deter- 
mined to avoid, a large party of the lat- 
ter, uniting themselves to the garrison, 
sallied torth, and proclaimed the code at 
Tarragona, Reus, and several other towns, 
Meanwhile, the orders from Madrid 
reached Castanos, and were soon followed 
by the arrival of General Villacampa, 
who assumed the command, causing the 
constitution to be promulgated on the 
12th. Driven from Barcelona by the 
people, Castanos came to Madrid, and 
notwithstanding the events of 1817, and 
his recent conduct, he has contrived to get 
himself appointed a counsellor of State. 
With respect to Villacampa, his demea- 
nour was in this, as in every other act of 
his civil and military career, entitled to 
the utmost praise, and found its reward 
in the approbation of his fellow citizens. 
The inhabitants of Carthagena, Valen- 
cia, Murcia, aud Granada, animated by a 
similar spirit to those of Catalonia, de- 
clared in favour of freedom nearly on 
the same day. When Elio received the 
Minister's circular, he mounted his horse 
and rode to the town-hall, whence an 
immediate summons was sent to the 
Municipal body. Affecting the most 
ardent zeal in favour of freedom, the 
executioner of Vidal, young Beltran de 
Lis, and his companions, were about to 
proclaim the charter, when the people, 
who had by this time collected in great 
numbers, unanimously declared they 
would rather continue slaves than receive 
liberty from such contaminated hands! 
The past atrocities of Elio next rushed 
across every mind; unable to repress the 
indignation excited by a recollection of 
his barbarous conduct, he must have 
fallen a sacrifice to popular fury, were it 
not for the interposition of Count Almo- 
dovar; who being called upon by the 
people to exercise the functions of Cap- 
tain-General till the King’s pleasureshould 
be known, insisted on their sparing the life 
of Elio; thus proving that there was no 
sacrifice of resentment and personal feel- 
ing they were not prepared to make in 
favour of liberty. Being conducted to 
his house by a strong guard, the obnox- 
ious general was removed to the citadel, 
where he still remains, brooding over 
the innumerable sorrows which his for- 
mer conduct has brought on Spain; and 
like the criminals of Cadiz, given up to 


the execration of mankind. . 
THE 
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THE CAPITAL. 

Having noticed some of those circum- 
stances which marked the transition 
from slavery to freedom, in the provinces, 
it remains for me to add a few facts rela- 
tive to what took place in the capital pre- 
vious to the adhesion of Ferdinand. 

The following is a list of the Ministers 
when the insurrection broke out:—Duke 
de San Fernando, Foreign Aifairs; Mata 
Florida, Grace and Justice; Alos, War 
Department; Cisneros, Marine and Co- 
lonies; Salmon, Finances; Infantado, 
Alagon and Ugarte formed part of the 
secret Council or Camarilla, and were 
supported by Ben Como, the Confessor ; 
Ramirez, the King’s Valet; and Vargas, 
‘Treasurer of the Household. 

Ballesteros therefore waited on the 
King, to undeceive him, by describing 
the real state of things, and ended the 
audience, by informing his Majesty, that 
the Government could not calculate on 
the obedience of a single regiment. This 
being fully confirmed by the accounts 
hourly arriving from the provinces, Fer- 
dinand yielded to the empire of neces- 
sity, and consented to sign a decree, in 
which he promised to accept the political 
code of 1812, and convoke the Cortes. 
The period of believing in promises 
having, however, gone by, and suspecting 
that the party who had hitherto enjoyed 
the royal confidence only wanted to gain 
time, the populace and soldiery took the 
alarm, assembled before the municipality, 
and elected a corporation of the most 
distinguished citizens; they then pro- 
ceeded to the Palace, and called aloud 
for the King. This appeal being made 
in such a way that it could not be resisted, 
Ferdinand appeared at a balcony, with a 
copy of the Constitution in his hand, and 
holding it up, signified his readiness to 
conform to the assurances he had given 
the preceding day.* Next to his re- 
ception in the Hall of Cortes on the 9th 
July, this must have been the proudest 
day of Ferdinand’s life. Orders being 
immediately issued to execute the desire 
of the populace, relative to naming a 
junta of government, liberation of state 
prisoners, abolishing the holy office, and 





* The efforts of Don Francisco de Paulo 
to remove the hesitation betrayed by Fer- 
dinand, while the tranquillity of Madrid 
was threatened, were seconded by those of 
the Queen and the two Princesses, her 
sisters-in-law. An attcndantof her Majesty 
has informed me, that she implored Ferdi- 
nand, with tears, to come forward, a few 
moments before he appeared at the balcony. 
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various other establishm 
with the late system, ae 
drew, exclaiming, “Long live ard ars 
Long live the Constitutional eg 
From the Palace the crowd to 
the Inquisition, destroyed the instruments 
of torture, and placing the prisoners in 
Open car, bore them in triumph : 
the principal streets. The night closed 
with a spontaneous and general illu). 
nation. On the next day Ballesteros was 
charged with the pleasing office of visit 
the prisons, bas! restoring their 
inmates, confined for political offe 
liberty and light. z 
Besides the decrees for abolishing the 
Inquisition, and regulating the liberty of 
the press, two proclamations were pub. 
lished ; the first, bearing the King's sig 
nature, explained his reasons for adopti 
the fatal system of 1814, on the plea that 
it was recommended to him as the most 
popular! repeating the fact of his own 
adhesion, his subjects were 
on the event; this address concludes 
with the following remarkable sentence: 
“‘ Let us march frankly, and myself the 
first, in the constitutional path, by show. 
ing an example of wisdom, order, and 
moderation, in a crisis which has been 
accompanied with so many tears and 
sorrows in other countries: let us make 
the Spanish name revered, at the same 
time that we lay the foundation for ages 
of happiness and glory.” i 
The formation of patriotic societies 
here, and in the provinces, afforded those 
who took no part in the administration 
the means of expressing their sentiments, 
and had an excellent effect in suggesting 
useful hints to government, as well as 
teaching the people how to apprecial 
their newly acquired rights. Newer 
calumnies nor falsehoods circulated 1 
regard to these associations, have remov 
the impressions of their utility, 10 Col 
solidating and maintaining the 0 
tutional system. that 
There was but one solitary class ®* 
appeared dull in the midst of this ol 
tifying scene. Though the lineeel 9 he 
of the priesthood entered freely 1n10 | 
sentiments of ae: poopen “ ; 
them to espouse the cau 
with enealan zeal, others op 
source of dejection in the gener ) er 
would have been well, had ager ‘0 
at seeing others happy beem lio 
the solitude of their cloisters; bub tempt 
a wider range, it was vented in an 
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to get up a conspiracy. As Usuee ne 
cessive piety, and a conviction that 
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change would bring down 
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of heaven, was the pretext for tampering 
with the soldiery, some of whom were 
even bribed to aid in the projected trea- 
The decree for convoking the Cortes, 
published on the day of Ferdinand’s ad- 
hesion, was followed by preparations for 
the election of representatives, who were 
chosen soon after. Most of the Members 
had reached this by the end of June, and 
when [ arrived here, were anxiously wait- 
ing for the august ceremony already 
described. 
THE INQUISITION, ' 

The principles on which the newly 
modelled tribunal was to be. conducted 
were laid down in the edict of denun- 
ciation, which required the faithful, on 
ain of excommunication, and other 
punishments, to give immediate infor- 
mation against their very parents, near- 
est relatives and friends, of any deviation 
from the puerile and absurd prohibitions, 
contained in this monument of human 
ignorance and depravity. The Manual of 
Eymeric had previously regulated the 
mode of trial and punishment; so that 
the inquisitors had little more to do than 
givea loose to their thirst for blood : how 
well they fulfilled the wishes of his holi- 
ness, Pius [V., twenty thousand victims, 
who either perished in the flames, or were 
given up to other penalties, during the 
first two or three years of the establish- 
ment, is the best proof.* 

After describing the terror spread 
throughout Andalusia, when the inqui- 
sitors began their operations at Seville, 
by enjoining the instant return of all 
those who had fled at their approach; 
and alluding to the place of execution, at 
the gates of that city,t Llorente asks, 
“who will dare assert that such punish- 
ments for mere alleged errors of the un- 
derstanding were conformable to the 
spit of the gospel?’ Amongst the 
important services rendered by the his- 
toran of the Holy Office, he has most 
effectually exonerated the people of Spain 
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_ * The victims condemned at Seville were 
independent of those who suffered in Ara- 
gon, where the proceedings of the Holy 
ce had not experienced any inter- 
ruption. 
wh This spot was called El Quemadero, 
fon urning-place. It was ornamented with 
. F Statues, representing prophets: ac- 
ording to some writers, the victims were 
und to these fj gures ; while others assert 
*mtohave been merely enclosed in the 


vent their Giese. * aced round it, to p 


th 


and their representatives, from having, in 
the smallest degree, contributed to, or 
countenanced its establishment. His 
statements relative to the tumults which 
occurred in Aragon and Castile, soon 
after the nomination of Torquemada,} as 
well as the formal remonstrances of the 
Cortes of Valladolid and Zaragoza, in 
1518 and 1523, are conclusive on this 
subject. It is also evident, that Isabella 
was led into sanctioning the measures 
proposed, by the emissaries of Pius IV., 
in the first instance through fear. 

That neither the opposition of the 
people and Cortes, the scruples of the 
Queen, or the letter addressed to the 
inquisitors by Charles V. in 1521, pro- 
duced any effect, appears from their sub- 
sequent proceedings; in the course of 
which not less than 340,000 human 
beings were either consumed at the stake, 
or consigned to perpetual imprisonment, 
and other severe penalties, 

To form a judgment on the undeviating 
constancy with which the inquisitors pur- 
sued their course, it is only necessary to 
glance at the pages of the “ Critical His- 
tory,” in which the author has stated all 
that is necessary to be known of the Holy 
Office. Afew examples selected from his 
interesting volumes, and from those other 
writers whose testimonies have been con- 
firmed by the living historian, may not be 
without some share of interest, and will 
have the effect of confirming my previous 
conclusions. 

In order that the converts to Luther's 
doctrines might be terrified into an ad- 
herence to the catholic faith, two grand 
Auto-de-Fes were celebrated at Valladolid 
in 1559. Don Carlos, the presumptive 
heir to the throne, and the Princess Juana, 
his aunt, who was left as, Regent during 
the absence of Philip, were present at 
that held on the 2lst of May: it was 





¢ It has been long thought in Spain, that 
Torquemada was the first inquisitor-gene- 
ral; Llorente has rectified this error, by 
giving the names of the two inquisitors of 
Castile: two monks, named San Martin, 
and Morillo. It was not till February, 
1482, that Tomas de Torquemada received 
his appointment : so that this minister of 
vengeance found the Holy Office organized, 
and all the prisons full of victims, on his 
assuming its direction. Torquemada was 
prior of a Dominican convent, and con- 
fessor to Ferdinand, The number of those 
who suffered from persecution, during the 
first eighteen years of the inquisition, 
while he filled his station in it, amounted 
to 105,291; of whom 8800 were burnt in 


person, and 6500 in effigy. dia 
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also attended by the flower of the Spanish 
nobility, of both sexes, and an immense 
concourse of the people. Some idea may 
be formed of this ceremony, when it is 
added, that the bones of Dona Eleanora 
de Vibero, who had been interred some 
time before as anirreproachable catholic, 
were burned, together with her two sons 
and adaughter! As the house formerly 
inhabited by Dona Eleanora, had been 
denounced as the scene of Lutheran 
worship, it was rased to the ground, and 
a column erected on the spot, bearing an 
inscription with the particulars of the 
event. Llorente says, that this monu- 
ment of human ferocity against the dead 
was not demolished before the occupation 
of Valladolid by a French corps in 1809.* 
The second Auto took place on the 8th 
of October, and was got up for the ex- 
press purpose of gratifying Philip, on 
his return from the Low Countries. 

A writer who describes the event, re- 
lates that the great square presented the 
most pompous and magnificent sight 
imaginable; in the centre were placed 
thirteen stakes, three feet and a half high: 
the whole of one side of the square was 
fitted up with boxes, richly ornamented, 
for the court, while the other three were 
arranged with seats in the form of an 
amphitheatre, His Majesty and the Prin- 
cess his sister, together with Don Carlos, 
the Duke of Parma, and the French 
Legation, entered the great balcony pre- 
pared for their reception, at nine o’clock 
in the morning; the bishops, grandees, 
and other dignitaries with their wives and 
daughters, occupied the boxes on each 
side of the royal family. The Countess 
of Ribadavia, the most beautiful woman 
at the court of Philip, attracted all eyes, 
and is said to have disturbed the devo- 
tions of many of the spectators. The ring- 
ing of bells and the lamentations of the 
penitents, at ten o’clock, announced the 
near approach of the procession, for 
which the company were waiting with 
impatience. This soon appeared, pre- 





* Dona Eleanora was the wife of Pedro 
de Cazella, who held a high situation in the 
financial department of the state. Nearly 
all the members of the Cazella family ap- 
peared at this Auto: one of them, Dona 
Constancia, a widow condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, and confiscation of 
all her property, was recommended for 
mercy to the Regent, by her brother, Don 
Agustin, who said as the procession passed, 
“5 pray your Highness to have compassion 
on this unhappy woman, who leaves thir- 
teen orphans withoutany provision !” 
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ceded by a party of soldi 
Alguazils of the Holy Office - 
these came Fray Domingo Rodn to 
carrying a large wooden crose, neuer 
green; he was followed by A som 
Valdes, the Grand Inquisitor 4 
bearing aloft the standard of the Patt 
Behind the Inquisitor were seen thirteen 
victims intended for the flames, habited 
in their sanbenitos and pasteboard yj. 
tres ;* their hands were bound, and each 
penitent was accompanied by a conf. 
sor and a familiar, who walked by his 
side. After these, two men borea cofiy 
containing the bones of an old wom, 
named Sanchez, condemned for sorcery, 
but who had destroyed herself in. the 
dungeons of the Holy Office. Her efhgy 
and seventeen individuals of both SORES, 
completed the train of penitent, 4 
mule richly caparisoned, having a cas 
suspended on each side, covered with 
black velvet, which had a deep gold 
fringe, came next to the condemned, and 
was guarded by four secretaries, The 
members of the Inquisition and religious 
communities covered the flanks of the 
procession, while the Chapter of the 
Cathedral, officers of Justice and Muni- 
cipality, brought up the rear, marching 
with a slow and solemn step round the 
arena, and bowing to the King as they 
passed, The victims condemned to 
death were tied to their respective stakes, 
and those destined for minor punish 
ments ranged on each side near them. 
When the remainder of the procession 
had taken their seats, the Grand Inqu 
sitor proceeded to the King’s balcony, 
and ordering his Majesty to rise, adml- 
nistered the usual oath, This was ah 
formed by holding up his right hand, ao 
swearing to defend the tnbunal _ 
Faith, denouncing all those he suspect 
of meriting its chastisement. The 08 
being signed, it was read aloud a 
secretary. The sermon usual ont 
occasions was preached by the Bishop 0 
Cuenca, after which, those of Palencia 
and Zamora degraded the eccl 
about to be consumed. _ 
These preparations having ar 
the thirteen victims were led 0 ie 
Quemadero, where their ge ee 
carried into immediate effect. The 
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the first case, it was pain uite 
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rts of the ceremony being compicied 
high mass and ‘Te Deum were sung; on 
which the king retired, when the cross 
and standard were borne back in triumph 
to the cathedral. 

Five of the thirteen sufferers by fire 
were nuns: of whom, the oldest had not 
attained her thirtieth year. Agreeably to 
the tenor of their sentences, those who 
recanted were strangled previous to being 
placed on the pile. 

An Auto-de-Fé performed at Seville, 
on the 24th of September of the same 
year, wanted only the presence of roy- 
alty to render it much more splendid 
than those of Valladolid: the victims 
were more numerous, there being twenty- 
one given up to the flames, and eighty 
condemned to minor penalties. A great 
concourse of the nobility and people 
also attended this ceremony, which de- 
rived additional interest from the rank of 
the victims, particularly three beautiful 
young women, named de Virues, Cornel, 
and Bohorques; the latter no less re- 
nowned for her learning and heroism, 
than for her personal charms. Belong- 
ing to one of the first families of Anda- 
lusia, Maria de Bohorques had scarcely 
reached the twenty-first year of her age, 
when she was seized by the familiars of 
the Holy Office, as a Lutheran; when 
summoned to appear, Maria boldly ac- 
knowledged her principles, and elo- 
quently defending them, told her judges, 
that so far from punishing, they ought to 
follow her example. On refusing to ad- 
mit the assertions of suborned witnesses, 
the torture was applied, Suffering with 
the utmost resignation, the tormentors 
could only extort that her sister Juana 
knew her sentiments, and did not seem 
to disapprove them. This admission, 
which proved fatal to the party thus inno- 
cently denounced, proceeded from that 
candour and love of truth, which ren- 
dered it impossible for the victim to dis- 
guise any act of her life. Condemned 
{o ascend the pile, the most strenuous 
efforts were made to convert the offender. 
Two Jesuits, sent for this purpose the 
hight before her execution, retired with- 
Cut producing any effect, though full of 
admiration at her firmness and learning, 

lese were followed by several other 
lissionaries, whom she also captivated 

y the sweetness of her manners, and 
Solidity of her reasoning; but they could 
hot gain a single point, or weaken her 
“na fora moment. Maria seemed to 
a her temper only once, during the 
mendous trial to which she was eX- 
ONTHLY Mag, No, 377. 
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posed: it was just as she was about to 
suffer, when a priest who had abjured, 
having exhorted her in the most earnest 
manner to reject the doctrines of Luther, 
she upbraided him with bis ignorance and 
folly ; adding, that there was then no 
time for disputation, and that what re- 
mained ought to be employed in con- 
templating the death and passion of their 
Redeemer; thus strengthening the faith 
by which they were to be saved and jus- 
tified. Notwithstanding the obstinacy of 
Maria de Bohorques, as it was called by 
her persecutors, numbers of the hierar- 
chy, both priests, monks, and bishops, 
interfered with the Inquisitors, urging 
them to take the youth and surprising 
mental acquirements of the criminal into 
consideration, After much entreaty, 
they consented to be satisfied, if she 
would only repeat the creed. This she 
did, but had scarcely concluded, before 
she began to comment on each article, 
interpreting in conformity to the princi- 
ples of Luther. The judge, however, 
would not give her time to finish; order- 
ing the executioners to perform their 
office, she was strangled and thrown into 
the flames. 

The last Auto-de-Fé performed in the 
presence of the Royal Family, which 
took place here in 1680, to celebrate the 
marriage of Charles [I. with a princess of 
the Bourbon race, at a time when 
Europe had attained a degree of know- 
ledge and refinement, scarcely exceeded 
in the present day, is, doubtless, one of the 
most extraordinary facts connected with 
the history of the human mind: while it 
proves to what excesses and absurdities 
the force of custom is capable of canying 
a people and their rulers. An account 
of this frightful holocaust, in which no 
less than one hundred and twenty vic- 
tims were brought forward, condemned 
to various punishments, is amongst the 
reprints which have appeared since the 
recent change, and may be truly re- 
garded as the greatest literary curiosity 
of the age. 

Extreme piety and a desire of follow- 
ing the example of his father, Philip IV. 
(surnamed the Great!) who had patron- 
ized and was present at the grand Auto 

erformed in 1632, are the reasons al- 

edged by the author, for his Catholic 
Majesty having expressed a wish to pre- 
side over a similar ceremony. 

From the number of delinquents col- 
lected at several oe roun the capi- 
tal, it was decided, that instead of cele- 


brating the Auto at Toledo, as originall 
4H intended, 
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intended, it should be transferred to the ca- 
pital. The ministers of religion, monks, 
and thcir attendants, within many leagues 
of Madrid, being summoned, a’ solemn 
procession took place on the 30th May, 
for the purpose of proclaiming the ap- 
proaching ceremony, calling on the faith- 
ful to attend, and promising those indul- 
gences which the sovereign pontitls had 
ordained in their various decrees. The 
following is a literal translation of the 
proclamation which was repeated eight 
times, in different parts of the city, and 
before the royal family, who were seated 
in a balcony of the alcazar er palace, as 
the procession passed: “ Be it known to 
all the inhabitants of Madrid, and those 
of the neighbouring districts, that the 
Holy Office of the kingdom of Toledo, 
will celebrate a public Auto-de-Fé in the 
Great Square of this city, on the 30th 
June, when all the graces and indul- 
gences granted by the sovereign pontifis, 
will be conceded to those who accom- 
pany and assist at the said Auto: which 
is thus proclaimed that it may come to 
the knowledge of all the faithful.” 
While several thousand workmen were 
employed under the direction of an ar- 
chitect especially appointed to prepare 
the amphitheatre, a company of soldiers 
of the Faith were organized, and nearly 
all the Grandees solicited permission to 
act as fumiliars; a privilege allowed 
only to the purest blood in Spain. 
“Many of the highest nobility,” says 
our author, “ immortalized their names 
by this memorable act of piety; and in 
order that future generations may enjoy 
the consolation of seeing our age en- 
nobled, that the present may admire 
what those who come after will, without 
doubt, imitate; as also that the ministers 
of the holy tribunal may enjoy the plea- 
sure of witnessing the estimation in 
which its rank and dignity is held by the 
most illustrious names in the universe, 
the names of those who asked the favour 
of being allowed to act as familiars, and 
assumed the habit of the Holy Inquisition, 
on this occasion, are inserted.” Of the 
eighty-five names which follow, a fourth 
were grandees of the first class, forty counts 
and marquesses, and the remainder either 
their immediate heirs or nearest relatives, 
Passing before the palace, to the sound 
of instruments, and chaunting the Mise- 
rere, the procession moved on to the 
Prasero, or place of execution, where 
one of the symbols of christianity was 
planted and consecrated on a pedestal 
prepared for its reception. As to the 
standard and green cross, they were des- 
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tined to ornament the arena of the am 
phitheatre, to which the procession vat 
afier quitting the Brasero, 

The procession of the criminals fol. 
lowed that of the crosses and standard. 
they were conducted to the amphitheatre 
to have their respective sentences read: 
this part of-the rehearsal, for so it mas 
be called, is compared by the anthor 4) 
that which will be seen in the  tremep. 
dous day of the universal judgment; by. 
cause, if the ignominy of the guilty 
creates horror there, the glory of the just 
and sovereign majesty of Christ and his 
apostles, who, following the standard and 
cross, assisted by choirs of angels, wil 
bend their way to the valley of Jehos. 
phat, where the Supreme Judge vil 
occupy his throne,’ &e. 

Although the preparations commenced 
as early as three in the morning of the 
30th, the victims, living and dead, were 
not led forth before seven o'clock; at 
which hour the procession commenced, 
Of the number who graced this horrible 
triumph, twenty-one were condemned to 
the flames, and thirty-four to be burnt in 
effigy. There were eleven penitents who 
had abjured. the Jewish faith, and fifty- 
four reconciled Israelites, wearing sanbe- 
nitos, and carrying wax tapers. Judging 
from the author's description, the pro- 
cession must have been, at once, one of 
the most magnificent and terrific ever wi- 
nessed in Spain. 

That part of the amphitheatre appro- 
priated to the royal family and the court 
was resplendent with gold and silver ol 
naments, displayed on damask, silk and 
velvet draperies of all hues; after havins 
exhausted his power of description n 
detailing the other portions of the - 
fice, Don Jose del Olmo er wenncet 1 
observing, that it might justly be regar 
as one of the wonders of the world. 

The sermon being ended, a secretary 
began to read the sentences of those col- 
demned to the flames: this — 
occupied the attention of the 2 “ 
till four o'clock, when the victims ol 
conducted to the Brasero, under pet 
cort, and accompanied by the <n 
and Alcaldes, appointed to se wae 
tences put into execution. Don bin the 
dez Alvarez Valdes, an officer hig testi 
sacred tribunal, followed, to viet 
mony to the event. When those ts th 
who are described in another “~ yan 

; ne. 
pale, languid, and woe-begone, ted off 
emblems of cespair, had ro gre trials 
the secretaries proc ed wit ted 
and sentences of those convic impo 
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{ors and hypocrites, It was nine o’clock 
before the prisoners were assembled round 
the Grand Inquisitor, to go through the 
different forms of abjuration. The Ar- 
ticles of the Faith were then put to each 
penitent, who was required to give his 
answer in an audible voice. Giving ab- 
solution, saying mass, and chaunting Te 
Deum, took up another hour: after which 
the royal family withdrew, and thus ended 
the ceremony of the 30th June, 1680, 

The process of strangling and burning 
continued all night: as to those who 
were condemned to be flogged and pub- 
licly degraded, their punishment was re- 
served for the following day. Nearly a 
third of the whole number, whether des- 
tined to be burned, flogged or degraded, 
were women. When the executions had 
terminated, another grand procession was 
performed, for the purpose of restoring 
the crosses and standard to the cathedral. 

According to the computation of 
Llorente, by which one or more Autos 
were performed yearly at each of the tri- 
bunals, there could not have been fewer 
than 1112, during the twenty-two years 
of Charles II.’s reign, and forty-six of 
Philip V. The historian of the Holy Of- 
fice has fifty-four lists of the condemned 
in his possession, published by different 
Inquisitors-General, to prove their zeal. 
It appears from these pious catalogues, 
that seventy-nine heretics had been 
burned in person; seventy-three in 
effigy, to be really so, if ever taken; 
eight hundred and twenty-nine to be 
publicly whipped, and then shut up in 
the fortresses of Ceutaand Oran. Con- 
fiscation of property was a matter of 
course, and applied to all the foregoing 
cases, It results from the calculation 
made relative to the Autos which took 
place in the remaining sixty-Nine years, 
that two thousand five hundred and 
twenty-four had been burned in person, 
twelve hundred and sixty-two in effigy, 
fifteen hundred and seventy condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, and other pe- 
halties ; making a grand total of nineteen 
thousand, three hundred and . forty-six 
Victims, in the short space of sixty-six 
years, without enumerating those immo- 
ated or condemned in the tribunals of 

merica, Sicily and Sardinia; all depen- 

fnt on the Inquisition of Spain. 
THE INQUISITION TORTURE. 

The best illustration of this horrible 
punishment is furnished in the case of 
Juan de Salas, a medical practitioner of 
Valladolid, whose crime was that of hap- 
—s to say, in the heat of argument, 

at the Apostles had erred like other 
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wen. As Salas did not lose a moment in 
atoning for his offence, by acknowledging 
that he meant no disrespect to religon, he 
flattered himself with the hope of escap- 
ing; nothing could be more fallacious: 
arrested and thrown into prison, he had 
not been many days incarcerated, before 
the Inquisitor Moriz issued his order for 
applying the question. It was thus ex- 
epee: “We order that the said torture 

e applied in the manner, and during the 
time we shall think proper, having pro- 
tested, as we again protest, that, in the 
case of injury, fracture of limbs, or death, 
the fault can be imputed enly to the Li- 
centiate Salas.” The ceremony of tor- 
ture is next protested ; “ Valladolid, June 
2Ist, 1527. The Licentiate Moriz, In- 
quisitor, has caused Don Juan de Salas to 
appear before him, and having read his 
act of accusation, the said Licentiate Sa- 
las declared he had said nothing of what 
he was accused; upon which, the said 
Licentiate Moriz caused him to be con- 
ducted to the chamber of torment; where, 
being first stripped to his shirt, Salas was 
extended on the bed of torment, to which 
the executioner, Pedro Porraz, bound him 
by the legs and arms, with hempen cords: 
of these he made eleven turns on each 
limb. While Porras was thus tying the 
said Salas, the prisoner was repeatedly 
urged to tell the truth; to which he re- 
plied, that he had never advanced what 
he was accused of. He recited the sym- 
bol Quicumque vult, and frequently 
thanked God and our Lady. The said Sa- 
las still continuing bound, as stated, a piece 
of fine linen, being first wetted, was spread 
over his face, when a pint of water was 
poured into his mouth and nostrils ; not- 
withstanding which, the said Salas per- 
sisted in saying he knew nothing of what 
he was accused. Pedro Porraz then took 
another turn of the Garrote on the right 
leg, and poured in a second measure of 
water; another turn of the Garrote was 
made on the same leg; nevertheless, Juan 
de Salas said he had never advanced any 
thing of which he was accused; upon 
this, the said Licentiate Moriz, having de- 
clared the question commenced, but not 
finished, ordered that the torture should 
cease; when the accused was withdrawn 
from the frame. I was present at the 


said execution, from the beginning to the — 


end. Me, Henrico Paz, Registrar.” 

The bed, or ladder of torture, (Ecalera) 
as it is called in Spanish, was com 
of a frame, sufficiently large to receive the 
body of the victim ; having a bar passing 
through the centre, on which the back . 


bone rested, so that both extremities were 
much 
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much lower than his middle. As the 
head was also Jower than the feet, respi- 
ration became exceedingly painful and 
difficult, while the position itself occa- 
sioned excrutiating pain in all the mem- 
bers. Liorente compares the application 
of the cords, to the mode adopted by the 
Muleteers in loading their mules, when a 
stick is introduced under the cords, and 
then twisted round, so as to prevent the 
load from being loosened ; this stick used 
by the torturer of the Sacred Tribunal, 
is called the Garrote. Pouring water 
into the mouth and nostrils, whence 
breathing was first rendéred impossible, 
must have been a dreadfuloperation. It 
was also customary to stuff a pieee of 
linen into the mouth, and let the water 
fall in drops; so that it required an hour 
to absorb a vety small quantity. It fre- 
quently happened that the rag was drawn 
out, saturated with blood, proceeding from 
the rupture of the vessels, either in the 
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new modes of punishment; their First oh. 


ject seems to have been that of never 


omitting any Opportunity of torment 
poor human nature, 8 
THE POPULATION, 

To trace those causes which have de. 
based the aristocracy of Spain, and 
placed many of its members on a ler} 
with the peasant and soldier, would, no 
doubt, be worthy of the most accurate 
painter of manners, and exceedingly us. 
ful to a legislator. If riches, titles ang 
honours, insure no better inheritance tj 
their future possessors, than ’ 
ignorance and poverty, who would covet 
either one or the other? It has frequently 
occurred to me, while inhaling the dust 
anc heat of the Prade, during the broil. 
ing autumnal evenings, which have 
scarcely yet gone by, and marlir_ the 
long train of carriages which line it 
avenues, that if the ancestors of thoe 
who rode in most of these vehicles could 


lungs, or parts adjoming. 

There were two other modes of tor- 
ture practised in this country; that of 
the cord and fire. The first was per- 
formed, by raising the victim up to a con- 
siderable height, and then Jetting him 
fall suddenly, to within a few inches of 
the ground, so as to dislocate his arms or 
other limbs. The torture by fire was the 
most rigorous of all; it consisted of rub- 
bing the soles of the feet with some lard, 
or other inflammable substance, and then 
lighting a fire close to them. 


have foreseen the degraded and effeni. 
nate state of their descendants, they 
would have rejected all the blandish. 
ments of fortune, rather than accept 
them on such humiliating conditions, 
The ancestors vf another class of the 
great, would have still more to reproach 
themselves with, if they could have for- 
seen that fortunes amassed by gallantry in 
the field, or industry in commerce, would 
be squandered away on opera dancers, 18 
brothels, and at the gaming-table; night 
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sidered that there are no elements for 2 


turned into day; and imstead of 
ri THEIR PRISON. temperance which formed the ground: 
ait The subterranean cells were of different work of their own ha an ore 

Say depths; those at Zaragoza and Madrid, gence in every excess, A third 
4 fi i which I have seen, though not more than might well be shocked, when omy on 
7 from twelve to fifteen feet below the level _trasted their own humble efforts to rn 
if i f of the street, were damp and loathsome; people and comunidades of the oer 
f Hf nor can I imagine how any person could century, in opposing the — “ 
Lt i possibly exist for many days in such despotism, now dancing — + 
Ei dreadful receptacles. Some of them re- court, coveti its tinsel agers ri 
it minded me of the Damusos, noticed in ambitious of filling their rou a 

iB my letters from Sicily, and used in the public money. The fact of its Deng 


three dungeons in the Holy Office of that 
place, above thirty feet deep, and that 
they could be entered only from the top. 
This contrivance was, no doubt, suggested 


| 

} criminal procedure ofthat Island. I un- + aan necessary 

derstand, from an eye-witness, who visited chamber of Peers, renders it bility a 

! Valladolid soon after the entry of the for a say in what light the n0 

$ French there, in 1809, that there were regarded. 

Priests and lawyers, who compen 

second class of society in Spain, aan 

far, the best informed, perpen 

make of their learning. It 1s unne in 


by the subterranean vaults of ancient to say that both exercise "i none of the 

Rome, destined for starving the vestals, fluence on the condition an example they 

iM who had transgressed the barbarous vow. people; the former by er instil ; the 

ae Who knows, too, but that many of our show, and the precepts ace g ltige 

a: | fellow-creatures have shared a similar _latteriby their power of dless abuses 
} fate at Valladolid! It must be confessed, tion, and eof 


ng 100 
of law. Unhappily it has Jo wai be 


proissious 


the agents of ‘the Holy Office were not 


very particular from whom they borrowed general maxim with ‘the 
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rofessions, to consider their interests as 
totally distinct from those of the people. 

As in other countries, the merchants 
and tradesmen ‘of Spain are the chief de- 

sitaries of virtue, and consequently pos- 
sess the greatest share of happiness: alike 
removed from indigence and superfluity, 
this class seems to be exempted from the 
vices of those which are above and below 
its level. Thus it is, that while those who 
appear to bask in all the sunshine of 
worldly fortune, are reproached for their 
pride, indolence, meanness and debauche- 
ry; the labourer and the soldier are said 
to be treacherous, vindictive, jealous, and 
fanatical. If these reproaches be well 
founded, they are important, as proving 
that the extremes of wealth and poverty 
produce nearly the same effects: that they 
are unnatural, it would not, I should ima- 
gine, require much argument to prove. 

I ought to have observed, in alluding 
to the state of knowledge, that considering 
the obstacles opposed to its progress, by the 
innumerable defects of education and other 
causes, it is astonishing to find so much in- 
formation spread through the inferior classes 
of the people in Spain. It is rather from 
long habits of submission to his spiritual 
guide, that the Spanish peasant has worn 
his fetters, than from ignorance. I have 
conversed with many, who, though scarcely 
ever out of the village which gave them 
birth, were thoroughly acquainted with the 
chief sources of the national degradation. 
With a large share of natural sagacity, it 
requires very little time to improve this 
disposition towards acquiring correct no- 
tions of their political condition; hence it 
i, that the soldiers and sailors of the Pe- 
ninsula are nearly as well informed as 
those of England and France. There is, 
however, another very extensive class here 
which is still more enlightened than either 
of the former: I allude to the Arrieros or 
Muleteers, of whom there are an immense 
number in Spain, owing to the want of 
roads, and mountainous nature of the coun- 
ty. This is a singular intelligent body of 
men, Y'o these may be added the Con- 
trebandistas, or S lers, also a nume- 
tous association; who, when reclaimed, 
and brought into habits of regular industry, 
will be a great acquisition to the moral and 
physical strength of the nation. 

In the common intercourse of life, 
Spaniards of both sexes are polite and 
fhendly in the extreme; this feeling 
towards each other is carried farther 

‘an in most countries, and seems to be 
vested of all affectation, The Agurand 

“ya usted con Dies, salutations used in 
Passing the most perfect strangers, is, 
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doubtless, coeval with christianity ; a most 
amiable practice, and one which ought 
not therefore to give place to the frigid and 
selfish forms of foreign courtesy, which are 
as common to Spain as to other countries, 
TRAVELLING. 

Those who travel through Spain, may 
certainly be plundered of their property 
by the highway robber; and, as in some 
instances, assassinated also; but any one 
acquainted with this country, will 
witb me in bearing testimony to the little 
disposition there is to impose on travel- 
lers, or aggravate that imposition by in- 
sult and ferocity; the inseparable effect 
of impunity. The foregoing fact is highly 
honourable to the Spanish character, and 
the more remarkable in a country reduced 
to the last stage of indigence and poverty ; 
excuses, which, bad as they are, cannot 
be pleaded in any other country of Eu- 
rope, to an equal extent. For so great is 
the dearth of accommodation on many 
of the Spanish roads, that it is as yet ad- 
visable for travellers to carry all their re- 
sources with them, even to abed: when, 
on reaching an Osteria, or sleeping place, 
at night, you may ask for the bill of fare, 
the answer is, generally, a shrug of the 
shoulder, with, “ no hay nada,” there is no- 
thing; if your inquiries be pushed some- 
what further, and it is asked, “‘ what have 
you got?” they coolly reply, **lo que 
usted traiga,’? whatever you have 
brought! The mode of supplying the 
wauts of travellers in Spain, is rather too 
patriarchal for the taste of modern tour- 
ists ; the arrival of the Arrieros, and their 
travelling companions is usually followed 
by a species of market, held before the 
door of the Ian. To mend matters, one 
is reduced to the necessity of becoming 
his own cook and butler. There is, how- 
ever, a compensation in the witty sallies 
of the muleteers, who - full of gaiety 
and humour, passing every mconve- 
nience in the true spirit of practical phi- 


losophy. it not unfrequently happens — 


that one of them places himseif on a 
bench, with his guitar, and continues to 
touch it to some national song, till supper 
isannounced. A thousand recollections 
are awakened by this agreeable surprise, 
of which the charm is greatly heightened, 
if the moon happens to illuminate the 
beautiful and unclouded azure of a Span- 
ish sky, in autumn, Or summer. 
NOBILITY. sid ule 
An excessive attachment to titles, 
bons, crosses, stars, armorial a 
and all the other appendages of feuda 
institutions, formed a conspicuous trait 
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late change, and is still cherished by 
numbers, who have been brought up in 
the fatal belief, that the honours and re- 
wards earned three hundred years ago, 
are a sufficient excuse for their own sloth 
and inactivity. The proofs of this anxiety 
to derive importance from ancestry, are 
most conspicuous in Biscay, Asturias and 
Navarre, where every one lays claim to 
nobility, and the very cottage doors are 
surmounted with an immense eseutcheon, 
to ornament which, the whole animal 
and vegetable world has been put in re- 
quisition. 

The lovers of heraldry would do well 
to visit those provinces, in which a wide 
field is open to their researches: there ne- 
ver was such an abundant display of gules 
and quartering, lions rampant and couch- 
ant, tygers, cats, dogs, hawks, pigeons, 
&c. &c. The chief difficulty I found, 
was in ascertaining what the animals 
were meant to represent: it frequently 
occurred to me that, if interrogated, the 
artists would, themselves, be somewhat 
at a loss on this subject. 

With respect to the rage for nobility, 
it was sO great, some years ago, that ac- 
cording to the calculation of La Borde— 
made in 1788—all the families in Biscay 
and Asturias, considered themselves as 
possessing noble blood: in the first named 
province, there were 116,910 titles, 
amongst a population of 308,000 souls; 
while Asturias boasted no less than 
114,740, out of 347,766, its total num- 
ber of inhabitants. It should be observed 
that titles were formerly to be bought 
here, as in Italy and Germany. The 
same writer estimated that there were 
119 Grandees, 535 Counts, Marquesses, 
and Viscounts, making a total of 478,716 
nobles. The number of titles has been 
greatly increased during the reigns of 
Charles IV., and Ferdinand. 

The scandalous prostitution of honours 
and rewards, during the last forty years, 
in this country, by which riches and ti- 
tles have been almost exclusively reserved 
for the most profligate and corrupt of 
the nation, is, of itself, a sufficient reason 
for the contempt into which titles and 
decorations have fallen. These; like 
laws, become ridiculous or contemptible, 
when unnecessarily multiplied ; their num- 
ber, and the facility of obtaining them 
in this country, have produced those 
very effects; while the extreme povert 
into which some of the highest nobility 
have fallen, from various causes, renders 
their titles only an additionai source of 
unhappiness. The nobility of Spain 


” would act wisely, by bearing in mind 
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a truth, which is too ge a 
garded: that titles are preity = 
when accompanied by probity and vom 

The examples shown by the heroe ' 
La Isla, in so peremptorily eaine't, 
honours offered to them, has had on : 
salutary effect on the public. The ion 
and ribbons bestowed in former ila 
have now been thrown aside fur i 
tional cockade, composed of green ani 
white, adopted at San Fernando. Thy 
patriots are also said to have formed the 
resolution of not accepting any morec. 
ternal badges of honour, except thos 
conferred by the representatives of the 
people, in the form of thanks; this de. 
termination is worthy of freemen, wh 
have acquired distinct notions ofthe dig. 
nity of their nature, 

MENDICITY. 

The extent of mendicity in Spain 
ought not to be attributed to any mea 
or grovelling motive: it arises no les 
from the proverbial penury of the people, 
than the example constantly before their 
eyes, in the mendicant orders; another 
of those monstruosities that has growa 
up with the religious establishments; and 
by which, beggary is, as it were, sancti- 
fied. When the various ways adopted 
by the monks and priesthood for extor- 
ing money from the faithful are cons 
dered, no wonder that begging should 
be regarded as altogether harmless, if not 
an agreeable pastime; nor is it thought 
degrading even in persons of rank: to 
such a state can defective institutions 
reduce a people! A dowager, or 4 
Knight of Calatrava, St. Hermanded and 
the Golden Fleece, who solicit alms in 
Spain, do not think it a derogation from 
their dignity ; and why should they, when 
it is countenanced by the munisters of re- 
ligion, who are we at every door, per 
forming the same office. 

Next to the legitimacy of begging 
should be ranked, what is so well — 
in England by the name of es 
ing. This mania prevails to 4 nv 
here, not to be exceeded iD echo 
part of the world: but, like men = 
it originates in the example of the eit 
who, while they have been 10 a on 
of engrossing patronage for ahha 
immediate followers, never — nt 
rage a crowd of expectants. be 
have attended the ministers aor ; 
ing the last three months, aM 


myriads of both ‘sexes who were jostling 
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and added others to her territory. But 
this, like many other inconveniences, 
must pass away, when the nature of the 
late change, and the new position of the 
nation shall be better understood. 
BULL-FIGHTS, 

Amongst the practices which tend to 
retard civilization, and keep alive what- 
ever ferocity of character the people of 
Spain may have derived from their 
Roman and Moorish ancestors, the con- 
tinuance of the Fiéstas Dé Toros, or 
bull-feasts, is justly regarded as the most 
conspicucus. The toleration of the above 
amusement, only inferior in barbarity to 
those exhibited before the ancient mas- 
ters of the world, has long been a subject 
of the utmost regret with all liberal and 
enlightened Spaniards, Jovellanos, in 
his erudite and philosophical essay on 
public amusements, deeply laments a 
custom, in which only a small portion of 
the nation participates, though it is called 
national; and, as such, has long been an 
object of just odium with foreigners. 

The establishment of bull-feasts is 
traced to the middle ages, and is certainly 
not worthy of any other period. These 
horrid exhibitions are pointedly decried by 
the Spanish philosopher, as being dis- 
graceful to the age and to Spain. It 
would appear that Isabella, who also op- 
posed the cruelties of the Holy Office, did 
her utmost to abolish the Toros, but was 
foiled by ker courtiers. A just tribute of 
applause is paid to Charles II. for having 
decreed their total abolition; but, as they 
had become identified with despotism 
previous to his reign, it is probable the 
ministers of his son and successor.could 
hot dispense with a pastime which bru- 
talized his subjects, and excluded rational 
thinking. 

. THE PRADO. 

Itis to be regretted that a more ele- 
vated spot was not chosen for the Prado, 
which is not, however, without its advan- 
tages, having an immediate communi- 
cation with the city on one side, and with 
the botanic gardens and Delicias on the 
other. If more frequently watered in 
summer, that dust and heat which are so 
aknoying at present would be mitigated. 

hese circumstances, however, do not 
Prevent the Prado from being as well at- 
tended now, as at all former periods from 
the days of Calderon—who found many 
of the subjects of his most popular plays 
on this Madrilenian Paradise—till now, 
When it serves as the resort of all who 
“ish to breathe a free air, or offer up their 
‘ows at the shrine of beauty. 
“sides the immense concourse which oc- 
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cupies the Salon or centre walk of El Pra- 
do, there are spacious alleys and roads on 
each side, for equestrians and carriages ; 
the latter of which, drawn by horses or 
mules, move on in slow and solemn pace 
on the left. As this is the grand point of 
attraction, the Madrid fashionables sel- 
dom take any other direction in their 
evening rides. It is a rule seldom devi- 
ated from, for the Royal family tc join 
the range of carriages collected at the 
Prado, whenever they leave the palace, 
which is almost daily. Agreeably to the 
court etiquette of former days, there are 
generally four or five state carriages, 
either occupied by, or in attendance on 
the Royal Family, when they appear in 
public; these are followed by a numerous 
suite of outriders, and a large party of the 
mounted body guard. 
; JOVELLANOS. 

Jovellanos, whose name is synonymous 
with all that is good and amiable, may be 
said to have equalled the best of his Euro- 
pean contemporaries, and gone far beyond 
most of them, in all those excellencies 
which constitute an eloquent writer, re- 
fined scholar, and profound statesman. 
It would be almost impossible to point 
Out a gap in literature and — dis- 
cussion, that was not filled, and ably 
filled, by this extraordinary writer, to 
whom the flattering compliment of Dr. 
Johnson to Goldsmith might be applied, 
with still more justice. It has been truly 
said, that whatever he did was well done; 
whether he unravelled the intricacies of 
political economy; traced the manners 
and customs of ancient times ; prepared 
an essay on education or the fine arts ; 
dwelt on some difficult point of historical 
research ; composed a tragedy, or wrote an 
ode; all seemed alike familiar to his versa- 
tile pen; so that he never failed in any 
literary undertaking, however complicated 
and difficult. Itis even said of him, that 
he succeeded in the above branches, as if 
each had been the exclusive study of his 
life. It will be an eternal stain on the 
reign of Charles IV., that this great and 
lamented character was consigned to im- 
prisonment in a fortress, during more 
than six years of his valuable life, for his 
efforts in favour of virtue and truth; nor 
will it be easy for many persons, who 
might be named, to exonerate themselves 
for the part they acted towards him, in 
1811; atreatment that no man ever merit- 
ed less than Jovellanos, and which accele- 
rated the loss of one, who might still have 
been, as he was before, the most brilliant 
ornament of his country. . If the literati 
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collection of this writer’s works, the Spa- 
nish people anticipate the day when 
justice shall be done to his memory by 
their representatives, and some atonement 
made for the persecution he experienced 
while living. As Jovellanos was amongst 
the few men of our time, who have 
written for posterity, so will the future 
legislators of Europe, as well as of Spain, 
not fail to profit from his immortal 
labours. , 

Jovellanos died in extreme poverty: it 
was worthy of those who persecuted him 
through life, to aggravate his sufferings by 
the additional evil of penury. Such con- 
duct on the part of the Court, and the 
misled enthusiasts of Cadiz, who endea- 
voured to blacken his character while 
living, requires no comment ; curses, “‘ not 
loud, but deep,” will be heaped on their 
heads by posterity; and when it is recol- 
lected that the treatment of Jovelianos was 
systematically extended to all those who 
had any pretensions to honour, virtue and 
talents, where is the man who will not 
raise hie eyes to heaven, and bless the 
day when such a state of things was de- 
stroyed 2 

The Spanish nation looks with anxiety 
for an edition of this great man’s works: 
this is the inheritance of Europe, as well 
as of Spain; and will be a fountain at 
which all civilized nations, who aim at 
perfection in morals and legislation, will 
drink. As a writer, Jovellanos approaches 
nearer the brilliancy of Edmund Burke, 
than any otherI can name: but his style 
possessed excellencies which were un- 
known even to the Irish luminary. His 
Tragedy of “ Pelayo” has been compared 
to the “Cato” of Addison, while the 
Comedy of “The Honourable Delin- 
quent,” is equal, in comic power, to those 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan. His Odes 
and Lyric Poetry are not inferior to those 
of Collins, while the Epistles, of which 
his biographer has published four, unite 
the harmony and vigour of Pope and 
Johnson. 

LIVING LITERATI. 
Notwithstanding all the obstacles 

which have been thrown in the way of 
knowledge during the last six years of 
ela gs ag and misrule, there are num- 

rs here, who, in natural endowments, 
and solid acquirements, do honour to the 
age. It is impossible to repeat the names 
of such men as Lardizabal, Toribio Nunez, 
Cambronero, Herreros, Salas, Cabrera, 
Hermosilla, Reinoso, Vascons, Andujar, 
Clemente, Rodriguez, O’Farril, Fernan- 
dez, Moratin, Gorastiza, and a host of 
others, in the various branches of legis- 
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lation, jurisprudence, sei ” 
history, poetry and the drug, — 
acknowledging that Spain stijj —— 
writers who require to be more = 
known to be esteemed and re say ; 
list of those who have laboured in va 
are called the exact sciences, such as 
tronomy, chemistry, botany, medicin 
and the mathematics, during the ly: 
sixty years, would occupy a large spree, 
and prove that the professors of Spain 
have not been either idle or inferior, i 
point of talent, to the best of their cop. 
temporaries. But what could be expecta 
in a country, where the works of Gy. 
sendi, Descartes and Newton, were «. 
cluded from the Universities, as late 
1771, because they did not “ symbolize’ 
with revealed religion! 

It is natural to particularize those, tp 
whom I am more especially indebted fe 
a considerable portion of the information 
sought for, during my visit to this capital, 
Most willingly would I dwell on the 
merits of Marina and Llorente, two eccle. 
siastics, who have linked their name 


_with the civil, religious and political his 


tory of their country so closely, that both 
must go down the stream of time to 
gether. , 

Quintana is perhaps the only living 
writer of Spain who has endeavoured to 
approximate the biography of her great 
men to the object which Plutarch, had i 
view: his lives of illustrious Spaniards 
published in 1807, is one of the mos 
valuable historical works in the language, 
and pre-eminently calculated to animate 
the youth of Spain, in the path of true 
glory. . 

In noticing the living writers of Spal, 
I ought not to omit the names of Flore 
Estrada, and Puigblanch: both these de 
tinguished patriots resided in Englan 
during the reign of terror here, and 5 
published works, which enabled the > 
tish public to form an accurate wr 
of the condition to which the people be 
this country were reduced, under 
Servile faction. se 

JEREMY BE . 

Of all our writers, Mr. Bentham ome 
to be most satisfied with his rng 
and reputation in Spain: not. owe 
five translations or commentanes by Me 
Treatises on Legislation, published be 
Dumont, have been prepared here, 
the most enlightened to him 3 
cesados and Liberales look ap - soot 


an immense and in , 
calling its attention to the W 


Engi 












English Solon ; and when these party 
prejudices, OF what is nearly as bad, na- 
tional pride, (which is so apt to reject the 
wisdom that comes from without, for no 
other reason than because it is of foreign 
srowth,) shall subside, there is little doubt 
but our celebrated countryman will be 
one of the most highly favoured legislative 
oracles of the Peninsula, as he is now the 
most generally admired. 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Although the arrival of Charles III. 
was marked by the publication of several 
weekly and monthly publications, as well 
as of some newspapers, highly esteemed 
in their day, nearly all of those ended 
their career with the reign of that patron 
of letters, and never were revived; so 
ihat periodical literature may be said to 
be still more in its infancy here than any 
other branch. Impressed with the im- 
portance of guiding public taste and opi- 
nion, various individuals have shown a 
becoming zeal on the subject of periodi- 
cal publications since the establishment 
of liberty. EZ Censor, which appears 
weekly, and La Miscellanea, a daily 
paper, receive literary contributions from 
the most enlightened amongst the Afran- 
cesados, particularly the learned Cam- 
bronero, a passionate advocate for Mr. 
Bentham’s philosophy. Don Jose Joa- 
quin de Mora, to whom I am indebted 
for much valuable information, and many 
personal civilities, has, from his own ex- 
tensive resources, and scarcely with any 
patronage, (which is, as yet, sadly defi- 
cient in Spain,) sustained the weight of 
a daily paper, Hd Constitucional, con- 
ducted with singular ability; also La 
Minerva Nacional, modelled on the plan 
of that lately suppressed by the French 
censorship. M. de Mora is one of the 
best political writers in Spain, a very 
good poet, and also conversant with Eng- 
lish literature, 

Many Journals have appeared and dis- 
appeared during the lastsix months, and it 
will doubtless besome time before the cares 
and labours of editorship are either under- 
stood, or sufficiently rewarded in Spain. 

RIEGO'S HYMN. 

As this celebrated hymn belongs not 
only to the literature, but to the political 
history of Spain, it affords me much 
Pleasure to be able to subjoin the trans- 
lation of it, by my friend Mr. Bowring; 
which was alluded to in a former letter. 
Like all those specimens of Spanish 
poetry which have proceeded from the 
pen of my friend, it is considerably im- 
Proved, without departing from the sense 
© spirit of the original. 
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“The country we cherish 
Hath summoned us now, 

To conquer or perish, 

Our promise—our vow. 

In joy and in triumph, 
Serene but delighted 
Our voices united, 

Sing Victory’s lay: 

The Cid was our father, 
Aud proud gratulations, 
Proclaim from all nations, 

: His children are they !” 


“ Unsheath then your weapons, 
For freedom and bravery, 
The hirelings of slavery 

Shall scatter to nought ; 
Like dew on the mountains, 
Which morning assembles, 
Their armament trembles 
And flies at the thought. 


* Oh mid-day of glory! 
Gave history’s pages, 
In records of ages, 

A record so bright ; 
As when our Riego, 
By liberty lighted, 
His legions invited 
To liberty’s fight. 


“Oh! crown them with laurels, 
And wreaths bright and vernal, 
And glory eternal 

Who first drew the sword ! 

They call’d on our country, 

She heard them, she blessed them, 
And weeping caressed them, 
And rose at the word! 


<« She stood in her glory, 
Her voice was like thunder, 
Then tore she asunder 
The fetters of shame, 
Death had not a terror, 
It could but unchain us, 
Or victory gain us 
Both freedom and fame. 


«“ The fetters are broken, 
The vile one who bears them, 
Shall feel as he wears them, 
They enter his soul : 
We, liberty’s children, 
His madness redeeming, 
March,—victory beaming, 
To liberty’s goal. 


“ The trumpet is sounding ' 
Shrink slavery and folly, 
Our conduct is holy, 

Our conscience is pure. 
Ye vassals of tyrants, 
Ye tremble—ye tremble, 
Our heroes assemble, , 
Our triumph is sure.” 


INTOLERANCE. 
T'o the charge of intolerance, brought 
against the framers of the Constitution, it 


has been replied, that the declaration in 
: 41 favour 
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favour of Catholicism could not produce 
the same evil effects in Spain, where 
there are no sects to disturb religion, or 
distract the operations of government, as 
in other countries; so that the law, which 
tolerates only one form of worship, does 
no violence to any other. Several en- 
lightened Soaniards have assured me, 
that without the intolerant artiele in 
which the framers of the Constitution 
were obliged, in conformity with popular 
prejudice, to designate the national re- 
ligionas la unica verdadera ! it would 
have been utterly impossible to have made 
the new code palatable ; tosucha lament- 
able degree does long-continued op- 
pression degrade the mind, making sla- 
very as it were necessary to existence. 
The above assurance has always been 
accompanied by the remark, that the 
other parts of the Code are abundantly 
calculated to remove every trace of in- 
tolerance. | 
COLONIES. 

While at Madrid, [ gave my friend M. 
de Mora the two volumes edited by the 
learned and philosophic Dumont, on 
rewards and punishments; (Essai sur 
les Peines et Recompeuses) with a par- 
ticular request that he would lose no time 
in making the chapter on Colonies known 
to his countrymen; but the Cortes ought 
not to have required the aid of Mr. Ben- 
tham’s unanswerable reasoning, to prove 
the necessity of following the maxims 
laid down in that beautiful chapter: they 
had only to look nearer home fora still 
more powerful monitor, and see France 
more rich and happy, in being relieved 
from a number of expensive establish- 
ments, which in furmishing additional 
means of corruption to her rulers, swept 
off thousands of her sons annually ; hap- 
pier in having diminished the mass of 
guilt, inseparable from those who make a 
trade of human flesh, seeking to increase 
their wealth by human suffering. 

THE CHURCH. 

The number of monks of all colours 
and denominations, barefooted and bare- 
headed, with their attendants, at the pe- 
riod of Spain’s recent liberation, was little 
less than 90,000; while the secular clergy, 
including the various dignitaries and at- 
tendants, exceeded 80,000; independent 
of 5000 nuns. According to an estimate 
by Cabarrus, presented to Joseph Bona- 
parte in 1809, the clerzy possessed a 
fourth of the whole capital of the king- 
dom, while their annual revenue amounted 
to 750,000,000 of reals; that is to say, 
as much as it costs to support the army 
and navy, diplomatic agents, administra- 


tion of justice, and collectj 
venue! But there were via “ 
considerable benefits arising from ne 
tions, legacies, and what the mendicay 
orders collect, which are not included i 
the above sum. The effect of celibaey 
on the population may be conceived 
when it is added, that above one hundre 
and twenty thousand individuals of both 
sexes are at this moment interdicted {run 
marriage, 

THE TRAPPE, 

The following address was circulate) 
through Catalonia,in the early part of 
May, by a monk of La Trappe, named 
Antonio Maranon, whose biography is 
shortly as follows:—Having been ap. 
pointed a lieutenant of the regiment of 
Murcia, in 1817, he was entrusted with 
a sum of money which belonged to the 
battalion, and having lost it at play, de 
serted to avoid the consequences, Je. 
coming a 7'rappiste soon after, he ap. 
peared to conform to all the outward 
austerities of the brotherhood, till its sup. 
pression of the late Cortes, Our her 
then sought an asylum north of the Py. 
renees ; his reception there was not less 
cordial than that of all the bigots and 
knaves who had preceded him. Whena 
plan of future operations was settled, 
Brother Antonio set out, supplied with 
the principal materiel of war—gold— 
and crossing the frontier near Jaca, was 
seen to enter Reus in April, having two 
mules, well laden, in his suite. Nothing 
more was heard of the reverend father, 
until his proclamation was seized, and 
himself put to flight, together with his 
deluded followers, about ser — 

easants, by a small party of nat 
mnlitia, This took place at the end of 
June. 
«PROCLAMATION. | 
“Soldiers and Children in Jesus 
Christ! 

“By the aid of the Lord, you = 
just gained a degree of glory = ti 
that which your ancestors and forefa o 
acquired over the impious <a 
favour of our holy religion. The a 
the temple of the Lord have called a 
your valour and love for the trump an 
the faith. Ye have taken up ea 
God will protect your salutary inten fot 
Ye have begun these glorious is™ 
exterminating the troops of 
militia, and Constitutionalists ; 
therefore, in your firm will an ws 
and you are more thaa a match © © 
perverse wretches; OF age the 
imitate your fathers, who ¢ 
cross on the Spanis 

















worthily occupy, in signs of the total 
destruction of the Moorish race. A new 
cect, still worse, is doing its utmost to 
conquer, on the ruins of the sacred tem- 
jes, which you see either shut up or 
annihilated daily. If you wish to be 
pure, and to conquer the road to 
Heaven, follow my example, which will 
shew you that of victory; and the stand- 
ard of the crucifix, that 1 bear in your 
front, shall be the fundamental base and 
unerring guide of all your actions. 

«The Lord is pleased with sacrifices; 
being, as you are, Christians, and I being 
at your head, I depend upon you, in order 
to gain the end so much desired, Ma- 
ranon directs you to fresh victories, like 
that which you have just gained; and 
our enemies, as well as those of religion, 
the spouse of Jesus Christ, will be saved 
only through our generous exertions. 
[et us, therefore, swear and declare be- 
fore the Heavens, and in the presence of 
the image of the Lord, not to lay down 
our arms before they are exterminated ; I 
mean the philosophers, troops of the line, 
and militias Unanimously, and with one 
accord, let us cry, Long live our Re- 
deemer! long live our absolute King! 
and for the safety of these, blood and 
flames to every Constitutionalist! 

“LONG LIVE THE FAITH!” 

It will be seen, by the confident tenor 
of this address, that it must have been 
written for a different result: Brother 
Antonio had, in fact, reckoned without 
his host! Such, however, are the emis- 
saries employed, and such the doctrine 
preached, by the anti-social faction of 
Europe. 

I have, in some of the preceding letters, 
attempted to show, that the christianity 
of monks and priests, such as those who 
established the Inquisition, is not the 
christianity of Christ; will any man lay 
hishand on his heart, and say that roy- 
alty was Originally designed to be a 
curse to him who rules, and to those who 
obey? _If ministers, priests and courtiers, 
have hitherto done their utmost to con- 
vert princes into a degraded cast, heaping 
°n it crimes of their own invention and 
Perpetration, let us hope that the time 

4S at length arrived, when the public 


=e of an enlightened age will scout 
N Ci 


their recurrence, 


ENGLAND. 
seen lthough the French Government 
- ms to have taken the alarm more than 
on and that its fear of the political 
hint Bfinitely more than of the 
Physical contagion, the policy pursued at 


' Monstrous anomalies, and prevent. 
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home by other powers is a sufficient in- 
dication of their disposition with regard 
to Spain. It will be a long time before 
England can become popular in the Pe- 
ninsula; it has been our fate to sink in 
the estimation of the Spanish, as we have 
in that of other people. Some of the 
causes are noticed in the course of my 
letters; others might be named, but 
where ‘is the use of multiplying them, 
when those already pointed out are so 
conclusive. Our return to the good 
graces of the Spaniards can be the effect 
only of a change which would make 
England the dispenser and protectress of 
human liberty, instead of its most active 
aud formidable enemy, as she is now re- 
garded throughout the Continent, if not 
in the New World. Whenever that 
blessed epoch, for which 1 ara proud to 
think millions of my countrymen ardently 
sigh, may arrive, we shall also regain our 
lost name and influence with the people 
of Sicily, Greece, and Italy ; Ireland will 
be regenerated, and tranquillity restored to 
a distracted people at home. Ifsuch acon- 
summation, which the wise and good can- 
not but invoke, be ever realized, it will be 
a sublime spectacle to see the cradles of 
ancient and modern liberty become the 
sanctuaries of reform; not less so, to wit- 
ness the glorious march of civilization un- 
opposed by passion or prejudice, moving 
steadily on to the goal of freedom, pros- 
perity and happiness, Should England 
much longer neglect the opening she has 
had during the last thirty years, it is not 
surely, ungenerous to hope, that, as in the 
case of the Spanish Liberales of 1812, 
some other nation will arise and super- 
sede her in the abandoned path of glory. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Since the preceding was printed, we have 
seen with profound grief, the insidious and 
undefined manifestoes of the European 
Legitimates against the march of intelli- 
gence and liberty in Spain. Their own 
odious ‘despotisms are made the standards 
of social perfection, and nations, like Pro- 
crustes, are, it seems, to be reduced in 
Government to one measure, and that mea- 
sure is to be determined by despots, - 
vided they can bring a sufficient pumber o 
slaves and barbarians into the field to effect 
their unhallowed purposes. 

The Spaniards ought, however, to bear 
in mind that they are alarmed despots, who 


their free Institutions, and that, 
denounce de 
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every censure, on this and all occasions, 
ought to be estimated, not by its terms, 
They 
ought, therefore, to value their revolution 


but the character of the censor. 


and all its institutions, in the inverse pro- 
portion in which they displease the masters 
of slaves. 

After the experienced mischiefs of a 
similar course of proceedings, in the in- 
stance of France, the genius of evil could 


not have acted more perversely than these 


despots. They well know, by examples in 
their own cotrts, that every country con- 
tains abundance of willing slaves ; that en- 
tire classes crouch to power ; that tens of 
thousands, rather than labour honestly and 
independently for their subsistence, seck it 
from the smiles of courts, and hence they 
know that, to denounce a new and unfixed 
government, and hold out the prospect of 
foreign support, are calculated to arm one 
part of a nation against another, and the 
certain means of producing action and re- 
action, civil war, and other evils, which 
they then would most impudently as- 
cribe to the new government ard its prin- 
ciples. 

Thus it was in France, and so from simi- 
lar causes and materials it seems likely to 
be in Spain and Portugal. Nothing could 
be more benign and philosophical than the 
principles and objects of the French Revo- 
lution. The King yielded, and all was 


harmony ; till encouraged by foreign mani-: 


festoes and assembling armies of despots, 
he thought proper to flee from his capital 
towards the frontiers, leaving behind him 
a manifesto in the tone of the foreign ones, 
in which he declared that for two years 
he had played the hypocrite. For this 
treachery he was not punished, and might 
have remained a king with as much power 
as any king ought to possess, but in the 


~ Same bad spirit he assembled bands of 


traitors and mercenaries in his palace, and 
the 10th of August, at Paris, was the 7th 
of July at Madrid. To secure the nation 
against the repetition of such treachery, 
the National Convention was convened ; 
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and, comiom, in concert with the pre. 
penne at the Tuilleries, the Duke of 
Brunswick, at this crisis, made his ap. 
pearance at the head of an unnecessar 

foreign army, and issued his wicked mani. 
festo against the friends of liberty in 
France. To kill, or be killed, became, 
therefore, the alternative of the denounced, 
and all the real or supposed friends of the 
foreign despots, speedily fell victims of a 
popular frenzy, which nothing could cop. 
troul, till the country was out of danger, 
France in consequence became an arena of 
blood, an armed nation, and a volcano, 
which vomited its fires on all countries. 

Similar causes working on similar mate. 
rials must produce like effects, 

Seeing the danger as well as the igno. 
miny of retreat, is it likely that the brave 
and intelligent patriots of Spain will sub- 
mit themselves to the experienced mercies 
of Ferdinand? Such not being their pro- 
bable course, the despots have thrown 
down an apple of discord, calculated to 
lead to the same severity against real or 
suspected traitors, as took place in France. 
Spain is not France in numbers or position, 
but, as the principles of Spain are enter- 
tained by ten times the population of Spa, 
out of Spain the consequences of those 
Whether the re- 
sult prove ultimately good or evil, wil 
depend on the character of military col 
manders, But for the personal ambition 
and compromising policy of Napoleon, the 
manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick migit 
have enfranchized all the nations of Europ®, 
though without Napoleon's genius, Franee 
must have succumbed in 1799. Let us hops 
however, that Europe may, hereafter, pr 
duce its Washingtons and Bolivars, aé 
then, either in this, or the next age, there- 
cognition of the principles of British and 

a a jal test 
Spanish liberty, may become the soe 
of civilization among the human race. 
We live in momentous times! Tr 
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centuries ago the Reformation awake 
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The republic of Holland and the classic 
authors taught principles of liberty to 
the English, and hence our long parlia- 
ment and limited monarchy. We have 
scattered them over Europe, and even the 
leaders of the French Revolution received 
their political education in England. The 
Mirabeaus, Tressots, Barreres, and Vol- 
taires of France, taught their social rights 
to all mankind. The usurpers of those 
rights of course resist, and have for a 
season divided and baffled the friends of 
liberty; but this war between rights and 
usurpations will, and must continue, either 
till every European nation enjoys a repre- 
sentative constitution, or till every being 
deserving the name of man has emigrated 
to America, leaving Europe in the condi- 
tion of the Provinces of Turkey, with a 
debased and enfeebled population, holding 
their lives and properties at the mercy of 
Pachas, or by whatever other name their 
masters may be called. 

If the issue of this contest should be the 
regeneration of the nations of Europe, then 
we advise them, to unite in building a wall 
and line of fortresses, from the Baltic to 
the Euxine, to shut out the untameable 
NORTHERN Hive. 

The alternative now is, Public Freedom, 
by means of Representative Governments, 
equal Rights, and the Liberty of the Press, 
or the Inquisition, forced tribute, Turk- 
ish Pachas, and a renewed night of social 
depression and gloomy Ssuperstition.- The 
ascendancy of TRUTH and JUSTICE, or the 
domination of KNAVES' in the name of 
FOOLS. 

Spaniards, Portuguese and Greeks, do 
your duty,—the good wishes of the most 
worthy of your species attend your exer- 
tions, and the result cannot be doubted. 
But if despots should unfortunately 
triumph, let them enjoy it only in un- 
Peopled deserts, and among their pur- 

chased slaves. 





Lowe on the State of England. 


THE 


PRESENT STATE 
OF 
ENGLAND 
IN REGARD TO ’ 
AGRICULTURE, TRADE, AND FINANCE: 
WITH 
A COMPARISON 


OF THE 
PROSPECTS OF ENGLAND § FRANCE. 


BY JOSEPH LOWE, ESQ. 





[The Author of this volume proves himself 
an originalthinker and a careful collector 
of facts, as premises, from which just 
deductions can be drawn. In noticing 
the present distresses, he glances at the 
drain of currency from the country to 
London, but fails to describe it as the 
immediate and proximate cause of the 
fall in the local markets. This defect 
in tracing a great effect to its natural 
cause, leads to the distortion of his 
reasoning on many minor points. Ne- 
vertheless, Mr. Lowe’s book is one ef 
the ablest which we have seen on the 
policy, economy, and state of this 
empire, and we, therefore, feel it our 
duty to submit some extracts from it to 
our readers. We make no use of Mr. 
Lowe’s historical pages, because he is 
perverse enough to ascribe the rupture 
of the Treaty of Amiens to Napoleon, 
who, it is notorious, simply demanded 
that its conditions should be fulfilled in 
regard to Malta. We are now suffering 
the consequences of our injustice. ] 





OUR EXPENDITURE DURING THE 
LATE WAR. 
1* the early years of this memorable 
contest, ministers were almost as 
little aware as the public of the extent to 
which the national contributions could 
be carried, and the increase of our ex- 
penditure was, consequently, gradual. 
Taking the total money raised by loans 
and taxes, but deducting from it 
18,000,000/. annually, as the probable 
expenditure of Great Britain and Ireland, 
had peace oe preserved, we find the 
following result :— 
Sums onmnaligvaliel for by War of 1793. 


1793 ; 4,000,000 
1794 ; 10,000,000 
1795 ; 18,000,000 
1796 ; 26,000,000 
1797 ‘ 35,000,000 
1798 ; 29,000,000 
1799 ; 36,000,000 
1800 36,000,000 
1801 ' 45,000,000 
1802 44,000,000 


These 
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These sums are properly the amount 
raised, not the amount expended in each 
year: still they convey a fair idea of the 
annual cost of the war. Their great 
increase, in the latter years, is Owing to 
several causes ; the augmentation of our 
establishments, the depreciatian of money, 
and consequent rise of pay, stores, &c. ; 
and, finally, to the accumulation of in- 
terest on the expenditure of all the pre- 
ceding years. 

Such was the war of 1793, a war 
exhibiting an average expenditure of 
27,000,0001., which, though nearly dou- 
ble that of any preceding contest, was 
destined to be soon surpassed, and in a 
very great degree. 

Sums raised by loans and taxes for the 
war of 1803, after deducting the por- 
tion appropriated to Ireland, and al- 
lowing 22,000,000. as the total of our 


and taxes, during the 23 
. years war that elapsed, 
etween the beginning 
of 1793 and that of 
' 1816, about ; 
Deduct for the amount of 
our peace establishnent 
and charges unconnect- 
ed with the war - — 464,000,00 


_-_, 


1,564,000,009 


-" 
S ~ 





Remainder, constituting 
the charge of the war £1,100,000,00 


Supplies raised within the year, being 
the net produce of our taxes, afte; 
deducting 18,000,000/. as the com. 
puted average of a peace establish. 
ment, and excluding all loans. 

War of 1793.—During the 
first four years of the war 
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| af taxes were inconsider- 

te t probable expenditure, had peace been able, and in 1797, bythe 

a) preserved in 1793. increase of the assessed 

: | yp 1803 : . £29,000,000 taxes, they were carried 
heey tee t 1804 ‘ ‘ 40,000,000 to only , £ 3,000,000 

| a 1805 ' ; 52,000,000 But in 1798 by the income 
ea et 1806 ° , 50,000,000 tax to ‘ 12,000,000 
: ees | 1807 ° e 56,000,000 1799 . 17,000,000 
ty + 1808 . . 57,000,000 1800 ° 16,000,000 
1) oh a 1809 (War in Spain) 6] ,000,000 1801 17,000,000 
ae 1810 (Ditto) ‘ 62,000,000 1802 ‘ 19,000,000 
| 1811 (Ditto) 66,000,000 War of 1803.—The produce of our an- 


1812 (War in Spain & Russia)80,000,000 


nual supplies, computed as above, with 
1813 (War in Spain and Ger- 


the exclusion of loans, but after deduc- 





many) 98,000,000 tion of a larger sum (22,000,000/) as 
1814 (War on the French ter- the probable peace establishment: 
ritory) 89,000,000 1803 ° 16,000,000 
1815 } , 86,000,000 1804 , 23,000,000 
Here also the increase was progressive ; 1805 , 28,000,000 
sO necessary was it even in our day of 1806 ° 31,000,000 
enthusiasm, to wait until the machine of 1807 ° 36,000,000 
circulation became adapted to this new 1808 ° 40,000,000 
impulse. At last, our expenditure reached 1809 : 41,000,000 
a sum unexampled in the history of any 1810 ° 45,000,000 
country, ancient or modern, It is fit, 1811 . 43,000,000 
however, to keep in mind two very 1812 . 41,000,000 
material qualifications; first, that the 1813 . 45,000,000 
sums in the latter years are greatly 1814 : 48,000,000 
swelled by the accumulation of interest 1815 ° 48,000,000 
on the previous expenditure; next, that RESPECTIVE PROPORTION OF LOANS 
after 1810, a large sum, fully 20 per cent. AND TAXES. 


on our foreign disburse, is to be put to 
the account of the depreciation of our 
bank paper. With these deductions, the 
expenses of the unparalleled year of 1813 
may be stated at 70,000,000/, and the 
other years reduced in a corresponding 
proportion. But after every subtraction, 
the amount of our expenditure was sur- 


prising: for the whole contest it may be 
thus stated :— 


Total money raised in 
Great Britain by loans 


Of the total sum of 1,100,000,0001 
pended during the war, theamount ne 
tothe permanent debt was 460,000, - 
so that the aggregate of the supp the 
raised within the year amounted for , 
whole war to 640,000,000/., a surpHs! s 
sum to be obtained by a mode of supp 
almost unknown in foreign ger sg "4 
carried in former ee to a very 
extent among ourselves: 

The financisl history of ~ =v 
be divided into three periods; < 
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four yeats previous to 1797, in which our 
treasury was conducted as in former wars, 
without any innovation in regard to war. 
taxes or paper money; 2d, the interval 
fom 1797 to 1805, in which we had 
hoth war taxes and non-convertible paper, 
but without greatly depreciating the one, 
or carrving the other to an extreme; 3d, 
the period from 1805 to 1815, in which 
the amount of the supplies raised within 
the year became enormous, and the de- 
preciation of our paper, particularly after 

1810, formed a very serious addition to 

our difficulties. 

THE SOURCES OF OUR FINANCIAL 
SUPPLIES. 

Total Exports from Great Britain, compu- 
ted according to the fixed Official Stan- 
dard of the Custom-house, 

Average of the nine years of the first 
war, viz. from the beginning of 1793 to 
that of 1802, 30,760,000/. 

Average of ten years of the second war, 
from 1803 to 1812, both inclusive, leaving 
out 1813, the records of which were de- 
stroyed by fire, and considering 1802 asa 
year of peace, 42,145,000/. 

But if we compare this with the seven 
years of peace, of which the returns have 
been made to Parliament, we shall find a 
considerable increase since 1814. 

Average of the total annual. exports from 
Great Britain, computed officially for the 
seven years, from 1814 to 1820, both in- 
clusive, 53,922,000/. 

These returns being made on a uniform 
plan, and calculated by the weight or di- 
mensions of the package, are conclusive as 
to the quantity of our exports; but it may 
he said, that in other respects, they are less 
satisfactory; and that although the bulk 
exported is at present greater, the value is 
less, in consequence of the general reduc- 
tion of prices, .That prices were. much 
higher during the war, particularly.in the 
latter years, admits of no doubt, but in 
Whatever way the calculation be made, the 
advantage is on the side of peace, thus :— 
Exports from Great Britain during the war, 

computed not by the Official or Custom- 

house valuation; but by the declaration 

Of the Exporting Merchants ; or, when 

there was no declaration, by a suitable 

addition to the official value. 

_Average of the ten years from 1791, to 
1801, both inclusive, 48,890,000/. 

Average of the ten years from 1801 to 
1810, 52,847,000/, 

n peace, our exports afford an average 
Considerably larger, after making, (see 
‘ppendix,) an allowance for the reduced 
value of foreign and colonial goods. 

Average of annual exports from 1814 to 
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1820, valued by the declaration of the ex. 
porting merchants, or by a suitable addi- 
tion to the official value, 62,330,428/, 

In both points of view, therefore, our fo- 
reign commerce is found to have been less 
considerable in war than in peace; it is 
equally easy to shew, that its profits were 
wholly inadequate’ to the Support of any 
large addition to the public expenditure. 
Mr. Pitt, on proposing the income tax in 
1798, computed our foreign commerce to 
yield to the various persons, merchants, 
and others, engaged in it, an annual in- 
come of 12,000,000/., a sum probably not 
underrated at the time, but which, for the 
sake of giving those who differ from us, the 
full benefit of argument, ought, we shall 
suppose, to have been doubled, and taken 
during the war at an annual amount of 
24,000,000/. 

Our other sources of imagined supply 
were the occupation of new colonies, the 
suspension of the navigation of hostile 
states, and a supposed oiintien of their ri- 
val manufactures, Of the conquered colo- 
nies, the principal were Trinidad, Deme- 
rara, Essequebo, Tobago, each little ad- 
vanced in cultivation, each requiring a 
large transfer of capital from this country, 
a each yielding little present revenue. 
Similar disadvantages characterized, though 
in a less degree, St. Lucia, Guadaloupe, 
Martinique. As to the East Indies, our 
acquisitions, vast in point of territory, and 
considerable in regard to internal revenue, 
are, as is well known, of very —— 
importance in respect to commerce, thoug 
on the continent of Europe there prevails 
an opinion that India is the grand source 
of our national wealth. 


PROPORTION OF OUR BURDENS TO OUR 
RESOURCES. 


Our taxation is, for the most part, levied, 
not as in France, on production, but on 
consumption ; its proportion to our means 
is, consequently, to be calculated with re- 
ference to the aggregate of individual ex- 
penditure. We shall ntly have occa- 
sion to observe, that the proportion of such 
expenditure which finds its way annually 
into the public treasury, has, sinee 1798, 
been very large, particularly in towns, on 
account of the great consumption of excise- 
able articles. Now, as the expenditure of 
government during the war, or, to speak 
more-correctly, the increased expenditure 
of individuals, consequent on government 
disburse, took place almost entirely in 
towns, we shall probably not exceed in 
calculating that it returned into the Exche- 
quer a proportion approaching to 33 per 


cent., or a third of the amount that had >. 
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sued from it. This estimate justifies the 
following inference. 
Total of government expenditure during 
the war, exclusive of the sum raised by the 
property-tax . . £930,000,000 





Of which a third, or 33 
per cent., paid back in 
taxes, formed a sum of 

Add the amount of in- 
come, or property-tax, paid 
into the public treasury, 
exclusive of the 33 per 
cent., but defrayed in ge- 
neral from the extra pro- 
fits of a state of war 


310,000,000 


170,000,000 





Forming together £480,000,000 
a sum which goes far towards accounting 
for the payment of the total of ‘‘ our sup- 
plies within the year ;” or, in other words, 
towards proving, that after all our boasted 
sacrifices, our contribution during the war 
was little more than a repayment of money 
issued, leaving the chief part of the burden 
to years of peace, in the form of a perma- 
nent debt. 

Thus was carried on from year to year 
a most expensive contest, without much 
pressure on any part of the public, unless 
the fixed annuitant, and without a depre- 
ciation of our national capital, except 
of that portion, (such as the funds, or loans 
on mortgage) of which the value is per- 
manently represented by money. To 
many persons, and in particular to those 
interested in the expenditure, this state of 
things bore a favourable appearance; con- 
veying to some the idea of an accumula- 
tion of national wealth, to others the be- 
lief that we finally defrayed our burdens 
from sources arising from the war. None 
were sufficiently aware of the re-action to 
be expected at a peace. To foresee its ex- 
tent was, we admit, impossible; but few 
of our public men bestowed a serious 
thought on the nature of such re-action, 
while some of them seemed hardly aware 
of the possibility of its occurring ; so limi- 
ted had been their study of political eco- 
nomy as a science; so cursory their exa- 
mination of corresponding periods of our 
history. All that seemed to occur to the 
most cautious was, that our situation was, 
in some degree, unnatural; that the great 
expenditure of government was not com- 
pensated, on the part of the public, by eco- 
nomy, or by any great share of extra ex- 
ertion. Hence an apprehension, on the 
part of some, that the war must entail a 
burdensome inheritance, but at what time, 
or to what degree, no one could foretell. 





EFFECT OF WAR ON THE Mo 
, OF ComMMopiniEs, um 

We shall at present confine on 
tion to the last thirty years: to the 
rise caused by the war, and to the “i 
remarkable fall that has occured since th 
peace. a 

Of the causes of rise during the war, th: 
principal were:— ! 

The extra demand of men for govern. 
ment service, and the consequent incre 
of wages and salaries, 

The inadequacy of agricultural produce, 
consequent on the drain of labour and cq. 
pital, for the public service. 

The increase of taxation; and, lastly, 

The non-convertibility, and consequent 
increase of our bank paper, * 

Of these causes the inadequacy of ow 
agricultural produce, and the non-conyer. 
tibility of our bank paper, are reserved: for 
separate discussion ; at present we 
to the effect of the extra demand of ma 
for government service, the magnitude of 
which will best appear from a reference to 
our expenditure, keeping out of view ou 
annual payments for interest of debt, or 
the civil service of government, and fixing 
our attention on a conjoint Expense of the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance, from the be- 


ginning to the close of the late War. 


1791. . « . « ee « $4,226,000 
1792... ee ee «~~ 8y750,000 
17998. . «<6 0 wd 
1794... ewe we «20,247,000 
1906. ; . « «> «0c 
17996. . . ow 6 ee SEM 
1907... suc oben ee 
1798... ww ee «25,982,000 
1799. . 2 ee ee + 27,257,000 
oe eee 
1802. . . « . + « «: Sl 
1803. . . cc + w 28,106,000 
1804. . . «ee + « 80,854,000 
1805. . . «ee «= ,86219,000 
1806. |. gw ee «8,706,000 
1807... kg wo = 36176,000 
1808... . cw + 89,778,000 
1809. | ee «42,078,000 


— 


Carry forward, £ 510,139,000 


* It seems astonishing that s0 aig 
reasoner as Mr. Lowe should hac by 
chief, if not only cause—the 10a 
which government, through its con so 
become the chief purchasers a nd ot 
ket, caused the demand to Coen pe? of 
ply, and have raised the nom us 


every species of property. His four 





were but effects of that one primary or. 
—ED. 








Brought forward, £510,159,000. 
. 0 & « « ¢ eee 


1810. - 
Be ee ee 47,968,000 


112. - - + + + + « 49,739,000 
13. . + + + + + + 54,872,000 


i814. . » + + + * «+ 60,239,000 
1815. . « + + + « + 48,282,000 





Total, nearly . . £800,000,000 

EFFECT OF TAXATION ON PRICES. 

The result, or, to speak more properly, 
the avowed tendency of most taxes, is a 
direct augmentation of price, Taxes on 
commodities are always imposed on the 
calculation of being paid by the consumer ; 
the supply of any article, whether a luxury, 
such as wine and sugar, or a necessary of 
life, like corn, salt, leather, being presumed 
to be in proportion to the effectual demand, 
and the tax intended not as a burden on 
the producer or vender, but as an addition 
to the price paid by the consumer.+ At 
times, however, from the market being 
overstocked, no addition takes place; the 
price continues as low as before the impo- 
sition of the duty, and the new burden falls 
onthe producer or seller, Such was long 
the case of our West India sugar planters 
during the war; such is, in @ great mea- 
sure, their case at present; it is the case 
also of a far more numerous class, Our far- 
mers, who, in 1822, as in 18]5, are to be 
considered as paying their taxes out of 
their capital. 

LAND AND HOUSRr 

The farm which, in 1792, je for 170/., 
which, in 1803, afforded a rental of 240/., 
and in 1813, of 320/., has now reverted 
or must ere long, revert to 240/, 

_ The house which, in 1792, let for 50/,, 
in 1806, for 65/., and in the latter years 
of the war, for 70/. (the rise being less 
great in houses than in land), has now re- 
verted to a rent of 65/. Its value as a’ 
purchase, originally 1,000/., raised towards 
the middle of our long contest, to 1,300/,, 
and eventually to 1,400/. or 1,500/., is 
now brought beak: or likely to be soon 
brought back, to 1,200/.,a sum which, in 
the scale of general expenditure, is or will 
soon be equal to the 1,000/, of 1792. 
_ MONEY PROPERTY. 

Here avery different scene opens. A 
sum lent on mort which, for facility 
in calculation, we shall suppose to have 

n 3,200/.,, yielded throughout the war 
4 regular 5 per cent. of interest, but the 


ee 





t Governed always by the cemand be- 
ing greater than the supply, which was an 


— of loans, not necessarily of taxes.— 


MontuLy Mac.—No. 337. 
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160/. received from it, became, towards 
the middle of the war, equivalent to only 
130/., and towards its close, to little more 
than 100/. This formed a heavy reduc- 
tion; but it is fit to add, that the conti- 
nuance of peace after 1792 would have 
oars a reduction of a different kind, 
owering the rate of interest to 4, %#, and 
eventually, perhaps, to 3 percent. Since 
1814, the re-action in the value of money 
has rendered the 160/. of interest equiva- 
lent to more than 130/. of the money of 
1792. To what proportion of the national 
income does this calculation apply, or, in 
other words, what is the amount of fixed 
annuities in the country, excluding wages, 
salaries, stipends, and all payments which 
may vary from year to year? We are, 
inclined to compute this amount at 
50,000,000/. annually, a sum which is at 
present, and was during a great part of the 
war, nearly one-fo of our total na- 
tional income. 
PRICES ON THE CONTINENT. 
In how far, in the present age, have the 
other countries of Europe participated in 
those fluctuations of money which among 
us have reached so extraordinary a length ? 
This question is of no easy solution, as well 
from want of documents in countries which 
had then no representative assembly, as 
from a depreciated paper having been cur- 
rent in almost every part of Europe. 
France, the only state that has equalled us 
in the duration of her wars, exhibits a re- 
markable contrast to us in the extent of her 
financial burdens. Her revenue, amount- 
ing in the beginning of the Revolution to 
about twenty-two millions, oe. was 
never increased by more than the half of 
that sum; while our sixteen millions of 
1792 became forty-five millions in 1804; 
sixty millions in 1808, and nearly seventy 
millions in 1814. In fact, in the early 
of the revolutionary war, the collec- 
tion of revenue in France was considerably 
under twenty millions; the wants of go- 
vernment having been supplied by the 
emission of assignats during four years of 
emergency, (1792-3-4-5) and afterwards 
in a considerable degree, by contributions 
from conquered territories. The amount 
emitted in the form of assignats admits of 
no definite calculation, vad A of a 
overnment paper having fallen rapidly, 
Gnd having been at last reduced toa nul- 
lity. But if we compute at two hundred 
millions sterling the amount of public sa- 
crifice from the assignats, and if we add 
for the bankruptcy committed in regard to 
two-thirds of the public debt, the forced 
loan of 1797, and the augmented taxation 


of the latter years of em two hun- 
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dred millions more; and, finally, if we 
add a national loss of one hundred millions, 
consequent on his inauspicious return from 
Elba, and the invasion of 1815, we make 
in all a pecuniary sacrifice on the part of 
France, of five hundred millions sterling, 
over and above the twenty-two millions of 
annual expenditure necessary undera peace 
establishment. 
THE NETHERLANDS, 

Subjected, during twenty years, to the 
sway of France, and during a part of the 
time, to the Conscription, were also expo- 
sed to heavy losses. If less great than those 
of France, in men, they were larger in a 
financial and commercial sense, as well 
from augmented taxation as from interrup- 
ted intercourse, and the many abortive at- 
tempts made, during the enforcement of 
the prohibitory decrees, to produce substi- 
tutes for coffee and other articles, the 

wth of a tropical climate, 

Of the other European powers, the chief 
belligerent was Austria, whose pecuniary 
sacrifice was lessened by our subsidies, but 
whose loss in men amounted, perhaps, to 
the half of that of France. Next came 
Prussia, Spain, Russia, Sweden, in whose 
case the duration of suffering was less, but 
who were all doomed to feel the destructive 
ravage of war and invasion. A pressure of 
a more lasting kind, we mean that which 
is attendant on the maintenance of a large 
standing force, extended to every state, 
great and small, on the Continent, from 
1792 to 1814, Their taxation consequently 
increased, and the general demand for men 
was followed by a general rise in the price 
of labour. The impracticability of etfect- 
ing loans, prevented that stimulus to pro- 
ductive industry, that drain on the future 
in favour of the present, which took place 
among us fo so great an extent; nor was 
there in any part of the Continent a conti- 
nued inadequacy of agricultural produce. 
Accordingly, though prices on the Conti- 
nent became higher in war than they had 
been in peace; though, during the one 


_ period, the demand for labour was brisk, 
in the other languid, the degree of differ- 


ence was much smaller than with us; and 
were we, for the sake of arriving at a defi- 
nite estimate, to hazard a conjecture of the 
difference between the present prices on 
the Continent, and those of 1792, we 
should pronounce the former from 10 to 
15 per cent. higher. This is somewhat 
more than half the enhancement that we 
find in England, comparing our present 
prices to those of 1792, 

This excess on our part of the ratio of 
enhancement, added to a similar excess in 
prices previous to 1792, makes a total dif- 
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ference between this co 

tinent, of from 20 to 30 ree 
leading causes of this are our heavy exc; 
duties, the larger size of our-towns, and the 
occasional operation of our com laws! 
The balance against us would: be still 
greater, were itnot ina considerable degree 
counteracted by the cheapness of fuel, and 
of several articles of man in pati 
cular hardware, in which our command of 
capital, our inland navigation, and ow 
machinery, afford us a considerable a4. 
vantage over the Continent. 

What, it may be asked, was the efit 
of a rise of prices on our public revenue? 
Like all artificial changes, it was produc. 
tive of little permanent effect; it increased 
the numerical amount of the revenue, but 
it was ultimately followed by a correspond. 
ing drawback in augmented expenditure; 
enhancing stores, salaries, the pay of the 
army and navy ; in short, almost every ob- 
ject of government disburse, On the ces- 
sation of the war, the picture was con- 
pletely reversed, and our debt, from the 
rise in the value of money, has.risen almost 
every year in its-pressure, Calculating the 
debt contracted during the whole war at 
460,000,000/., and dividing the periods 
with reference to the relative rise of prices, 
or, in other words, depreciation of money, 
we shall find that the smaller part of this 
debt was incurred when money was more 
valuable than at present, the when 
money wag more depreciated. 

From 1792 to 1806—14 years, a rise of 
30 per cent. 

rom 1806 to 1814—8 years, a further 
rise of 30 per cent. 

From 1814 to 1822—8 years, a fall of 
nearly 40 per cent. 

CAUSES OF OUR DISTRESS. 

What, then, have been the causes of nd 

eat and unexpected embarrassinm 

ot a reduction of our means, consid onl 
physically or intrinsically, but Bem 
change in the mode of a " 
productive; a sudden removal of ~tae 
mulus arising from the war. Inno lon 
contest had our military establishmere 
been carried to sucha height: the ong 
of our niin and _ al 
charged, amounted to between 
three hundred thousand, of whom Ne? 
returned to productive labour, inant 

* No.—It was the vast suus sen 
hands of government, by ee prices 
expended in various produce. - standard 
might be brought back to the war q thittY 
if the government were to “* ugh cot 
millions for three years, and € 9p, 
tractors exposed it in the mark siderable 














~Yorable rtion of our manufacturers, 
_ ing than one hundred thou- 
cand, ceased to receive employment in 
preparing clothing, arms, and other mili- 
stores. Hence a rapid overstock of 
manufactures, and a no less rapid fall of 
Agriculture, though resting, appa- 
rently on a firmer basis, received an early 
shock, in consequence of the extravagant 
expectations of certain landholders, who, 
by urging a corn law such as government 
could not grant, caused a year to elapse 
without an alteration in the existing limit. 
Imports accordingly took place on a large 
scale, and our farmers, instead of descend- 
ing gradually, were exposed to all the evils 
of sudden depression, On the other hand, 
our consumption, whether of agricultural 
or manufactured produce, experienced no 
absolute diminution ; for our numbers, as 
was shewn by the extent of new buildings, 
were annually on the increase; but partly 
from the economy introduced by altered 
circumstances, partly from other causes, 
the increase of consumption did not equal 
the increase of supply, and a general fall 
of prices became unavoidable. 

To shew the magnitude of the transi- 
tion from war to peace, we add a brief 
comparison of the sums expended by go- 
vernment in the five last years of the war, 
and the five first years of peace. 

Years of War. . 
il. 2. 2 2 ee » 6+ £92,200,000 
1812. 2. . « « « « «+ 103,400,000 
1813... . . « « » $21,000,000 
314... . . . . « 117,000,000 
15... . . « « « 110,000,000 
Average . , . 108,720,000 
Years of Peace. 
816. . 2. . . . .  £72,000,000 
817. 2. . we ee. ~ ~©666,300,000 
$18. . 1. 1. 1. 6+ «©667,000,000 
819 .-. . we et + ~=689,000,000 
1820.0. 0. 2. .  . «61,000,000 
Average. . . . « « « 64,660,000 

Peace thus caused an immediate reduc- 
tion of nearly fifty millions in the amount 
of the money distributed by government 
to pay employment, or, as it is termed by 
political economists, to stimulate produc- 
tive industry. During the war, all our es- 
tablishments, private as well as public, had 
been formed on a large scale, a scale that 
supposed a power of demand, a capacity 
of payment, much greater than was found 
to exist after the peace. This was the case 
in regard not only to great offices, but pri- 
vate establishments of the most dissimilar 
character; manufactures, mercantile houses, 
seminaries Of education, and a variety of 
Undertakings, almost all of which, whether 
‘2 the metropolis or provincial towns, 
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were adapted to a communi increasing 

not only in numbers, but in te means of 

expenditure,* 

e only persons precluded from this 
advantage were the fixed annuitants, land- 
holders whose property was let on lease, 
and, for a time, the military and civil ser- 
vants of government. Since the peace, all 
has been reversed: agriculturists, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, mechanics, have all 
fallen from their ‘vantage ground, and pros- 
perity has been confined to the compara- 
tively small number of persons with fixed 
incomes, the persons who had experienced 
privations during the war. 

Computed Amount of the Taxable Income 
of the Nation, at two distinct Periods of 
War and Peace, 

Great Britain, distinct from Ireland. 
1813. 1822. 

Rent of land £43,000,000 £30,600,000 

Tithe . . 4,703,000 4,000,000 

Annualincome . 

or profit of far- 

mers subject to 

property-tax . 
This was ex- 

clusive of near- 

ly 20,000,000/, 

exempted from 

the tax, (see the 
returns for1812) 
so that the re- 


21,000,000 12,000,000 


‘ duetion to far- 


mers is very 


t. 

Rent of houses 16,000,000 16,000,000 
Annual profit of 
trades and pro- 
fessions : 
Wages in a- 

griculture, ma- 
nufacture,. and 


every depart- 
ment of indus- 


te 6 mw 100,000,000: ‘80,000,000 
Interest of the 

public funds . 31,300,000 30,000,000 
Conjectural 

amount of inte- 


30,000,000 22,000,000 


‘rest of money 


lent. on private 
cocailiina . . 20,000,000 20,000,000 


Government 
expenditure at 
home, exclu- 





‘Carry forward £197,300,000 168,000,000 


———> 





* Here Mr Lowe is clear and rational, 
but he makes no further application of bis 


own deduction —ED. siaiie 
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Brought forward£ 179,300,000 168,000,000 
sive of the por- 
tion already in- 
cluded under 
trades and pro- 
fessions; esti- 
mated conjec- 
turally at . . 
Total for Great 
Britain . . 304,000,000 230,000,000 
Ireland, conjec- 
tural amount of 
her taxable in- 
come * 


Total 


38,000,000 16,000,000 





35,000,000 25,000,000 








£339,000,000 255,000,000 
MR. PITT. 

That Mr. Pitt was at first averse from 
the war with France, is apparent from 
several circumstances, as well from the 
declaration of respectable writers, as 
from the undeniable fact, that a state of 
war was altogether contrary to his plans 
for the reduction of our public burdens. 
That, after the campaign of 1794 had 
disclosed the weakness of our allies, and 
the strength of France, he lamented our 
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fices greater than before: but his canis 

was feveed and cursory, deacon 
by any private admonition to the inex 
perienced ministry of the’ ‘ 
advice to delay hostilities, 
rance of co-operation from the great 
powers of the continent. His last great 
measure, the attack on Fran by the co. 
alition of 1805, was, doubtless, on the 
whole, injudicious, preponderant 43 
France then was in military strength, the 
whole under the guidance of a single 
head. Mr. Pitt fell here into a miscalen. 
lation, by no means uncommon with 
men of ability; that of anticipating 
judicious course on the part of his coad. 
jutors. Every impartial man, however, 
must allow that it would have been cx. 
rying mistrust to an extreme, to antic- 
pate the commission of faults so gross as 
those which led to the disasters of Ulm 
and Austerlitz. And those who are su- 
prised that a man of talent should mis. 
place his confidence, should calculate on 
others acting with the discrimination 
natural to himself, will be at no loss to 
find similar examples in the conduct of 


day, OF aby 
until an Assn. 


involving ourselves in the contest, there 
seems little reason to doubt: but when 
fairly engaged in it, when the resources 
of the country were called into full acti- 
vity, it accorded with his bold and confi- 
dent character, to maintain the struggle, 
in the kope of recovering the Nether- 
lands so unfortunately lost. Hence a 
continuance of the contest after the 
defection of our allies and the financial 


the most eminent men of the age: in 
that of Lord Wellington, when he ex- 
pected discretion from Blucher, and in 
that of Buonaparte, when he allowed the 
command in Spain to remain in the 
hands of Jourdan, or when, at a subse- 
quent date, he committed that of his 
main body at Waterloo to Ney. © 
OUR CORN TRADE. 
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difficulties of 1797; hence those war 
taxes,. which no other minister would 
have ventured to propose, and certainly 
none other would have succeeded in 
raising ; hence also our second attack on 
France by the coalition of 1799. But 
Mr. Pitt's perseverance was not blind 
persistency; on a renewed experiencé of 
the weakness of our allies, on a proof of 
the sufferings of the country from heavy 
‘taxation and decfiient Harvests, he felt 
the. expediency of peace, retired from 
Office to facilitate its conclusion, and 
gave it when not responsible for its con- 
ditions, a sanction unequivocal and sin- 
“cere, His ardour in 1803 for the recom- 
mencement of war, admits of a less satis- 
factory solution; it discovered much 
more the zeal of a combatant, than the 
discretion of a senator; a disposition to 
sink the admonitory recollections of our 
late struggle in ardour for a new contest. 
He warned us once in parliament of the 
magnitude of the expense, and of the 
necessity of preparing ourselves for sacri- 


The interference of vur legislature with 
the export of corn dates from a very remote 
era; but our notice shall commence from 
the reign of Elizabeth, a reign, which, 10 
its early years, exbibited corn at as low a 
price as at any period of our history, but 
became in its progress as remarkable for 
enhancement as the reign of George Ill 
England was in those days, @ com-th 
porting country, if the name of export 
can be said to belong toas vp at 
duce hardly greater than that of @ Le. 
county in the present age. In the | 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth ‘h 
export was permitted by act 0 ‘ 
ment, whenever our prices fell } . 
the quarter for wheat, and 6s. +i oe 
barley and malt; prices rematka he " 
when we consider that our col i 
the same metallic value as at p en 
this rate, however, they did no!” = 
continue; a considerable msé ot 
before 1570; and in 1593 the ah 
limit was extended by act of pe 198. 
to 20s. for the quarter of wheat, 
for barley and malt. 


This 





















This doubling of price in the course of 
thirty years, has not a little embarrassed 

litical arithmeticians: it is commonly 
attributed to the influx of Metallic cur- 
rency from the American mines before an 
outlet was found for it in India and China, 
but from our experience of the limited 
effect of such a cause in subsequent 
times, particularly since the late peace, 
we are inclined to lay no little stress on 
the general prevalence of war throughout 
Europe, from the middle of the sixteenth 
to that of the seventeenth century. Be 
this as it may, the enhancement con- 
tinued progressive; for in 1623 the ex- 

rt limit was raised to 32s. the quarter 
for wheat, and 16s. for barley and malt, 
In the succeeding age, particularly under 
Cromwell, our markets were consider- 
ably higher, but the rise was in some de- 
gree nominal, our coin, though no longer 
debased by government, being deterior- 
ated by clipping and filing, and brought 


‘at times, no less than twenty per cent. 


below its legal value, an abuse not com- 
pletely remedied till 1717. 

In the reign of Charles II. the prices 
of corn declined, and though several 
acts were passed (in 1660, 1663, 1670), 
imposing a duty on foreign corn, their 
effect in our market was inconsiderable, 
because our growth equalled, or more 
than equalled our consumption. Prices 
accordingly did not rise, the. agricul- 
turists complained, and the epoch of the 
revolution was marked by a new refine- 
ment of legislation in their favour. The 
necessity of providing supplies for the 
formidable contest with Louis XIV. led 
government to contemplate a land-tax, 
and to offer as a douceur to the landed 
interest, a premium on export, which, ac- 
companied by a prohibition of the im- 
port of foreign corn, implied a certainty 
of increase of price, and consequently of 
tent. The chief provisions of the act 
were the payment of a bounty of 5s. for 
every quarter of wheat exported, so loag 
as our price continued at or below 48s., 
and 2s. 6d. for every quarter of barley or 
malt, so long as our home currency for 
that grain did not exceed 24s. - 

A deficiency of documents in regard to 
the extent of our tillage, prevents our 
tracing the effects of the bounty act: it 
doubtless stimulated production, and, 
under ordinary political circumstances, 
would, after creating a temporary supe- 
nority of demand to supply, have in 
some degree lowered prices;:but the 
market was, during many years, kept up 
mM causes not unlike those which fol- 
owed in our day the French revolution, 
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—war, aNd a more than usual prevalende 
of bad seasons, . The proportion of the 
latter in the twenty years between 1692 
and 1712, was not inferior to that be- 
tween 1792 and 1812; and as our drain 
of men and capital for the war im these 
days, made no slight approximation. to 
that - our ~~ contest, there were want- 
ing to complete the an of hi 
price only two of the hee 
Our age,—-a depreciated currency and an 
annual insufficiency of growth. 

After the peace of Utrecht, the causes 
of fluctuation in our corn-market were 
much simplified, and the half centuty 
that succeeded presented the following 
results : 

Average Price of Wheat computed by 
the Winchester quarter. , 

1 &e ad. 

For ten years ending with 1725 1 15 5 


Ditto - ending with 1735 116 2 
Ditto - ending with 1746 112 1 
Ditto - ending with 1755 113 8 


Ditto - ending with 1765 1 19 3 

During the whole of this period, we 
were exporters of corn; the quantity 
varied, of course, from year to year, but 
was almost always sufficient to establish 


- the fact, that the market price in England 


was little higher than throughout the 
maritime part of the west of Europe; 
we. mean the Netherlands, Denmark, the 
North of France, and the North-west of 
Germany. The cheapness was materially 
greater only in inland districts of the con- 
tinent, where, as at present .in Lorraine, 
the south of Poland, or south-west of 
Russia, the want of water conveyance 
kept down the market. 

During this half century of stationary 
price, and of scanty agricultural profits, 
—this period when inclosure bills were so 
rare, and lease after lease was signed in 
long succession, without any idea of in- 
crease of rent, it must not be inferred 
{hat our tillage was on the decrease: it 
evidently received an extension, but 
somewhat more slowly, as appears by the 
ultimate result, than the increase of our 
population. 

After 1764, n a new #ra;. our 
consumption equalled, and somewhat 
surpassed our growth, so that our import 
predominated over export. This change, 
so Unsuitable to a season of peace, so 
contiary to caléulation, at @ time when 
additional labour and capital were apph 
cable to agriculture, was Owmg to sev — 
reasons,—an unusual proportion of b 
seasons; the increase of consumiers from 
the extension of our manufactures, _ 
ticularly eotton; and in part, dou md 
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to the.genéral dieposition to withhold sur- 
plus capital from the so long unprofitable 
investment of agriculture. 

The rise in our market, whatever may 
have been its causes, was such in the ten 
years preceding 1773, as to lead to an 
act of a new kind; an act implying that 
in regard to corn, England was to be 
considered rather an importing than an 
exporting country. It permitted the im- 
port of foreign wheat whenever our own 
reached or exceeded 48s. the quarter; a 
limit: just and moderate, which, while it 
relieved the consumer from an exorbitant 
rise on the occurrence of a bad harvest, 
was productive of no injury to our agri- 
culture, the prices of corn continuing to 
afford a steady return for the labour and 
capital employed. Our market now ex- 
hibited all the advantages of supply duly 
proportioned to demand: in some years 
a partial import was necessary ; in others, 
the nature of our crops enabled us to 
export; but after 1788, a time of exten- 
sion and prosperity to most of our manu- 
facturers, import decidedly predomi- 
nated. 

In 1791, the landed interest, not satis- 
fied with the advantage secured to them 
by the act of 1773, carried it a step far- 
ther, and obtained a law preventing im- 
port, except where our wheat should 
reach or exceed the price of 54s. the 
quarter. Whether this measure would 
have operated to raise prices, or by 
directing an extra share of capital to til- 
lage, would have, in some degree, low- 
ered them, we had no opportunity of 
ascertaining, so soon was it followed by 
the war of 1793. 

The wars of the present age, attended 
by an unparalleled drain of both la- 
bourers and capital, could not fail to 
raise the price of corn. For some time, 
however, the rise was gradual, the ave- 
rage price of our wheat, during the first 
seven years of the war, not exceeding 
63s.; but two successive bad harvests 
(1799 and 1800) altered the state of the 
market, and carried prices to a rate (61. 
and upwards) till then unprecedented in 
our history. The seasons of 1801, 1802, 
and 1803, were favourable, and produced 
a fall to nearly 3/., a fall which, in con- 
currence with the demands of the Trea- 
sury on the land-holders for our renewed 
contest with France, led to the corn law 
of 1804, by which the import of foreign 
wheat was in a manner prohibited, until 
our Own should be at or above 63s., and 
taxed till our own reached 66s. These 
prices, high as they then seemed. were 
s00n surpassed by the currency of our 


and for a time expo 
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market, in consequence... 
unfavourable nse (1804), oa a 
the continued drain of hands and tie 
for the war. These causes operated ; 
greater or less degree over the he 
ate ee erect 
; ation wou ; 
siesiek Otherwise hae 
The non-convertibility of our pap, 
currency had existed since 1797, and 
passed, in vulgar estimate, for the prin 
cipal cause of this progressive rises but 
the degree of enhancement proceeding 
from it was slight (not exceeding three 
or four _ cent,). until 1809, when it 
was suddenly accelerated by an unfortu. 
Nate concurrence of circumstances; ex. 
penditure in Spain, the stoppage of nev. 
tral traffic, and above all, a deficient har- 
vest. From this time forward, our pu. 
chases of foreign corn were made a sacri- 
fice of eighteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
per cent. a loss in on the whole of 
the. very large sum of 7,000,000. ex. 
ended on the purchase of corn in 1810. 
he currency of our market was now 
between 5/. and 6/., and though, for one 
year, arise was prevented by the abup- 
dant harvest of 1810, the case became 
very different after that of 1811, although 
only partially deficient. A supply from 
abroad was now, in a manner, out of the 
question, partly from the anti-commer- 
cial edicts of the time, more from our 
want of specie and the fall of our bank 
paper. Accordingly, during 1812 and 
1813, our prices averaged above 6. 
rate ill-calculated to prepare our farmers 
for the great and general fall to be a- 
pected from the approaching change 0 
the state of Europe. 
Never were the oft “ Pe es 
romptly or generally ielt, 1D.A925s 
sa. so-anenaeall with favourable sea- 
sons; the price of corn fell rapidly, 
it was in vain that parliament pass, 
early in 1815, a aew act, forbidding im- 
port till the home price of our sr 
ceeded 80s.: the market continued lov, 
sed both 7 a 
and the public to all the evils of su 
transition.? In 1816 a deficiency 
crop, more serious both in England al 
the continent, than any in the eed 
age, reversed this state of thing 1818 
prices, and led, during 1817 ane : 4 
to an import of unexampled 


—_ ae 





© The transition from war i! Pot 
means, in plain languagé, @ ¥ + of loan 
public expenditure, the abatemen ment of 
and the consequent non-employ : 


} contractors.—ED. But 
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Rat when, in the early part of 1819, the 
effect of scarcity was past, our market 
fell, aud in the autumn of 1820, an 
abundant harvest brought it to the state 
of depression under which it has ever 
since remained. 
CAUSES OF THE FALL OF PRICES SINCE 
THE PEACE. 

These have been partly peculiar to this 
country, partly common to it with the 
Continent of Europe. Of the latter de- 
scription were— 

he application, in a great degree, of 
labour, in a smaller, of capital, to tillage, 
since the reduction of military establish- 
ments, 

A succession of seasons more favourable 
than during the war; the Continent, like 
England, having had, since the peace, 
only one bad summer (1816); and if, 
from the magnitude of the failure on that 
occasion, we consider it equivalent to two 
seasons of ordinary deficiency, the propor- 
tion is still consideribhy more favourable 
than during the war. 

Next, as to the causes of decline pecu- 
liar to this country, we have 

The re-instatement of our paper curren- 
cy; and 

The great reduction of freight and other 
charges of transport; a principal cause of 
— of the import in 1817 and 

* 


Expence of cultivating 100 acres of Arable 


Land in England, at three distinct 
periods. 




















1790 1803. 1813 

£ 86 adi£ 8 dif£ 8. d 

ent. . 188 6 34121 2 73/161 12 7 

ihe . . |20 14 19} 26 8 0§| 3817 3 

ates. . 117 1310131 7 7$| 3819 2 

Vear&stear |15 13 54] 22 11 104] 31 2 10 

Mabour . 185 5 43/118 O 4 {161 12 124 

ed . . 146 -4 10} 49-2 7 | 98 17-10 

Manure . 118 3 0/68 6 2/37 7 O 
eam .. (57 410180 8 03/134 19 8 

nterest . 122 1111430 3 83} 50 5 6 

-(Taxes . , om ome i8 1 4 
1 rotal {411 15 11 1547 10 1igi771_16_ 4h 





Nore. The article manure is under- 
rated in the last column; were it fully 


Stated, the aggregate of 1813 would have 
exceeded £800. 


Bon document presents materials for 

hing of equal importance to the agri- 
culturist and political economist, exhibit. 
ing all the constituent parts of the cost of 
‘orn, and enabling us to explain both the 








Pa Ouce more we must remark, on the 
8 ort-sightedness of Mr. Lowe, and of the 
Whole tribe of economists.—-ED. 





high prices of a state of war, and the fall 
ttendant.on peace. To begin with the 
rise in a state of war, its effects are first felt 
in the price of labour, the interest of mo- 
ney, and the direct taxes: an enhancement 
of these is soon followed by enhancement of 
the important articles of team and manure- 
an increase in the price of seed is necessa- 
rily identified with a rise of corn: an in- 
crease of tithe, as expressed in mon , isa 
consequence almost equally direct; while 
an advance of poor-rate has, ever since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, followed, at no 
distant date; an augmented price of bread. 
in ORIGIN _ oe voae LAWS. 

€ origin of the r laws, a 
system so different from that of neighbour. 
ing countries, isto be traced to two causes, 
—the call, at the time of the Reformation, 
for a provision for the poor, when deprived 
of charitable aid from monasteries; and 
the enhancement, both progressive and 
rapid, which, as we have seen in the pre- 
ceding chapter, took place in. provisions 
during the 16th century. The former may 
perhaps be termed the ostensible, the latter 
the real cause, Be this as it may, their 
conjunct operation led to various enact- 
ments in favour of the poor, which were 
definitely consolidated in the act of 1601, 
—an act prepared with all the care and de- 
liberation characteristic of the ministers of 
Elizabeth, and which would never have 
received a pernicious extension had its ex- 
ecution fallen into proper hands, Its pro- 
visions were intended at first for the relief 
of merely the aged and infirm, and led to 
little beyond the degree of aid afforded at 
present to the poor in Scotland or in 
France; but, from unfitness on the part 
of annually changed overseers, and from 
the remissness always attendant on the un- 
checked disposal of public property, the 
act was in time construed into an obliga 
tion to find work forthe unemployed gene- 
rally, as. well as to make up to those who 
had children the disproportion which in 
dear seasons took place between the price 
of bread and the rate of wages. 

Our poor-rate became thus a fund, not 
merely for charitable purposes, but for the 
equalization of wages ; a counterpoise to the 
fluctuations arising from inclement seasons, 
or from any cause productive of a ra id fall 
in the value of money. ‘his result, cer- 
tainly well intended, and which at first 
sight seems of beneficial operation, 1s 
found, on trial, to be replete with all that 
irregularity and abuse which is so difficult 
to avoid in any interference with the natu- 
ral course of productive industry. Of this, 
a striking proof is given not only in this 
country, but in the New England _— 
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624 | 
and in the state of New York; for even in 


these, the countries of the world in which . 


the pay of the labourer is most liberal, the 
number of the paupers is large. They are, 
happily, the only foreign countries in 
which our example has been imitated. 
On the continent of Europe the public in- 
stitutions afford protection only against in- 
firmity and extreme penury: even Hol- 
land, so long noted for its hospitals and 
charities, has not a poor-rate on the com- 
prehensive plan of England. 

Our records of the distribution of relief 
to the poor during the seventeenth century 
are very imperfect: its amount, however, 
must have been considerable in the first 
half of the century, in consequence of the 
continued rise of corn during the reign of 
James I., and part of that of Charles I. 
But during thethirty years that intervened 
from 1660 to 1690, the price of corn was 
on the decline, and the country expe- 
rienced in no great degree either the visi- 
tation of inclement seasons or the burden 
of military expenditure. In the reigns of 
William and Anne the case was far dif- 
ferent; an enhancement of corn conse- 
quent on bad seasons, on war, and inter- 
rupted navigation, concurred with the dis- 
order in our currency to render a state of 
suffering general among the lower orders, 
and to give a melancholy corroboration to 
their claims for parochial relief. Thenum- 
ber of persons receiving such aid is said 
(Clarkson on Pauperism) to have amounted 
towards the close of the seventeenth cen. 
tury, to as large a portion of our popula- 
tion as at present, viz. a tenth part of the 
inhabitants of England and Wales. The 
amount of money collected for this pur- 
pose has not been put on record: it is said 
somewhat loosely, but without much ap- 
pearance of exaggeration, to have ap- 

hed at the period in question toa mil- 
ion sterling; a burden heavily felt in 
these days of limited rental, and produc- 
tive consequently of great complaints. 

The long peace and reduced price of pro- 
visions which followed the treaty of 
Utrecht, were both conducive to the de- 
crease of poor-rate, and, notwithstanding 
an increase in our population, we find that 
in the middle of the century, viz.,in the 
three years ending with 1750, its amount 
did not (Reports on the Poor Laws in 1817 
and 1821) ~ exceed an average 
of - =) = = — 700,000, 

_ After 1760, the charge for the poor par- 
ticipated in the general charge which took 
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place in the state of prices. 
in that year to 965,000L, % 
sequent arm in 1770, 

it wascatriedto -  , 

so much did the effect of ir a 
sons and the enhancement of corn cou, 
terbalance the otherwise favc lecircun. 
stances of the period—the enjoyment of 
peace, the extension of our man 
Next came the contest with our coloni 
along with the various losses attendant on 
interrupted export, and the sion of 
undertakings i ndent on a low inte. 
rest of money, the result of which, in con. 
currence with other causes, carried the 
charge of poor-rate in 1780 to 1,774,000/ 


The peace of 1783, though favourable 
in the main, was not unaccompanied by 


the evils of transition. Our productive in- 
dustry partook at first of the di 
ment excited by the loss of our colonies; 
and though it soon exhibited symptoms of 
vigour, and even of rosperity, the price of 
bread was kept up 5 e indifferent har- 
vests of 1788 and 1789. When to this 
we add the increase of our population, and 
make allowance for the ive intro- 
duction of abuse into a system subject to 
so little check or controul, we need not be 
surprised that in 1790, the sum collected 
for the poor amounted, when joined to the 
minor rates for highways, church, and 
county charges, to - -  2,067,000/ 
Such was the state of our poor-rate at 
the beginning of the French Revolution, 
the time when we entered on a course of 
circumstances productive of a rapid change 
in the value of money. Hitherto the aug- 
mentation of ourrates had been gradual, a 
century elapsing before they doubled, a 
ratio of increase little greater than that of 
our population, But after 1793, the con- 
current effect of war and indifferent se- 
sons rendered the price of bread 0 dis 
sag 7 to the wages 
ur, that in 1800 the 
of the highway, church, and om 
amounted to . err 
In1810to_—- ed 
And in 1812to - — - 6,680, 
The peace of 1814 was followed, # if 
well known, by a rapid fall in the pace 
corn, which continued during two _ 
and had, notwithstanding the many |. 
claims for parish relief arising from ie ' 
work, the effect, on the whole, of a pa 
tial reduction of the poor-rate. This 89 
parent from the subjoined table. 


and amountal. 
While at a subse. 


RETURNS 
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RETURNS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 


—— 






































A 
ending Easter 1813. Easter 1814. ~March 25th, 1815. | 
£. » & £ 
Total money received by poor- , 
rate, and, in a smaller de- 
gree by church-rate, high- 
way-rate, county-rate, &c, 
In England and Wales - 8,651,438 ms 
To these sums are to be added §,392,728 7,460,855 
charitable donations, whe- 
ther arising from land or 
money, managed by the 
clergy, churchwardens, or 
overseers: Annual average 238,310 938.310 938.310 
EXPENDITURE. ey 
For the maintenance and re- } 
lief ofthe poor - - - 6,679,658 
Law-suits, removal of paupers at acs 
and expenses of overseers or 
other officers - - - - 325,107 
Families of militia-men and eer a 205 
other militia charges - - 246,202 188,5 
Church-rate, county -rate, _ _s 
highway-rate, &c. - - | 1,614,871 1,692,990 1,657,627 
£8,865,838 8,511,863 7,508,854 
The average of the two years 1815 and 1816 was, church, county, and 
highway-rate - . edie: . . - £1,212,918 
Maintenance and relief of the poor, including lawsuits, removal of paupers, 
and expence of overseers - ° 2 m oa - 5,714,506 
Inall - - £6,937,425 


NUMBER OF PERSONS RELIEVED. 








Easter | Easter {March 05 
1813, 1814, 1815, 


—— 





Poor permanently 
relieved in work- 
_ houses 97 —_ 

Ditto, ditto, out of — oy ede 

Workhouses (with- 

put reckoning chil-1 

a, dren 434,441 | 430,140 | 406,887 
arishioners reliey- 
ed occasionally | 440,2¢9 | 429,770 | 400,971 





Total of paupers { 


relieved . . 971,913 74 953,995 | 895,973 




















wan hat, it may be asked, have been the 
ic ses of so material a difference in the 
. eement of the poor in Scotland and 
4 “ngland? The two countries em- 
nadia the Reformation in the same 
a » and falling under the sway of the 
oa sovereign soon after the enactment 
on, poor-law of 1601, the regulations 
= onginally similar; but in Scotland 
md execution was vested, not in tem- 
u Y Officers, such as churchwardens 
“ONTHLY Mac. No. 377. 





and overseers, but in the landholders, 
clergymen, and elders or deacons, whose 
functions were permanent, and whose 
personal acquaintance with the poor ena- 
bled them to act with discrimination. 
The good effects of this plan, evinced as 
they have been by the practice of two 
centuries, induced the Committee on the 
Poor Laws in 1817, to recommend that 
in England the overseer should be a per- 
manent officer. with a salary, and should 
act, if necessary, for several districts; a 
practice that has since been adopted with 
a beneficial result in a number of the pa- 
rishes and townships of England, 
Proportion of the Wages of the Country 
Labourer to the Price of Corn. 





Wheat |W ages li 


























. Weekly : 
Periods, PY per pints of 
pay. Quarter. | Wheat. 
ol on alee <s 
1742to 1752 . . 6 0 30 0 
1761to 1770 . . 7 6 42 -6 90 
1780 to 1790 . . 8 0 51 2 80 
1795 to 1799. . 9 0 70 8 65 
1800 to 1808 . . ll 6 8§ 2 60 
4 POPULATION, 
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POPULATION. 

Of the various answers to Mr. Malthus, 
the most substantial in argument, though 
far from the most attractive in style, is the 
work entitled the “‘ Happiness of States,” 
published in 1815, by Mr. S. Gray; a 
work of which the leading principles were, 
some time after, developed in a more 
condensed and popular form. Far from 
coinciding with the uncomfortable doc- 
trine, that increase of numbers leads 
t» increase of poverty, Mr. Gray main- 
tains that augmented population forms the 
basis of individual as well as of national 
wealth. 

What a different aspect of society is 
exhibited after the rise of towns and the 
general increase of numbers! If we com- 
pare such countries as Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, or the Highlands of Scotland, 
with the more thickly peopled districts of 
the Continent, such as the provinces of 
Holland, Zealand, Flanders, Normandy, 
or, on our own side of the Channel, with 
such counties as Lancashire, Warwick- 
shire, the west riding of York (to say 
nothing of Middlesex) we find a sur- 
prising difference in the number, and 
comfort of the middle class. A return of 
annual income from the first-mentioned 
countries, would exhibit a few princely 
fortunes, witha long succession of names 
below the limit of taxation: in the other, 
it would show a number of gradations 
rising above each other in a manner al- 
most imperceptible. How different is the 
England of the present age from the 
England of feudal times, when our towns 
were in their infancy, and when the 
Commons or middle class were too unim- 
portant to hold a share in the representa- 
tion, until brought forward by the crown 
as a counterpoise to the aristocracy. 

In what manner does the progress of 
improvement, the transition from penury 
to comfort, in general take place? It 
has a very close connection with increase 
of population: the assemblage of indivi- 
duals in towns is productive of adagree of 
accommodation, comfort and refinement 
which would be altogether beyond their 
reach in an insulated position: the ac- 
quisition of one comfort creates a desire 
for another, until society eventually at- 
tains the high state of polish which we at 
present witness in a few countries of 
Europe. All this, says Mr. Gray, leads 
the consumer to make fresh demands on 
the producer; demands reciprocated by 
the latter on the former, in a different line 
of business. Hence, the dependence of 
one class on another; hence, the pros- 
perity caused to agriculture by the suc- 


population, in preference to t 
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cess of trade, and to ¢ 
of agriculture. rade by the sue 
The well known arey 
Malthus is, that population if” oe 
would proceed in a geometrical ratio (] : 
4,8, 16,32, &c.), while the supply of f..3 
Pply of food 
cannot, he thinks, be brought by the great 
est efforts of human skill and industry t 
increase otherwise than in the arithmetical 
ratio of 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, &c. This sup. 
position, however, is altogether gratuitous 
the idea of a geometrical ratio applied to 
population being founded on a single ex. 
ample, that of the United States of Ame. 
rica, a country presenting a remarkable 
combination of advantages ;—a territory 
of vast extents a river navigation of 
great importance; a people enjoying un- 
restricted intercourse with the civilized 
world, and closely connected in language 
and habits with the most commercial and 
colonizing portion of Europe. Such an 
example is necessarily rare, and ought to 
be considered an extreme case; a more 
satisfactory result as to the average in- 
erease of population ,would be obtained 
from a combination of cases, among 
which, assuming the United States as the 
example of the most rapid augmentation, 
we may take, as the soi England, 
in which, under circumstances more 
favourable than om the Continent of Eu- 
rope, but less so than on the other side of 
the Atlantic, population has doubled 
within the last century, and bids fair to 
double again in sixty or seventy yeals, 
As a farther example, we may take 
France, where, though the records are far 
from accurate, the doubling uae yp 
lation appears to require a of tron 
100 to 120 years, Other countries exhibit 
a greater or less degree of slowness in the 
ratio of increase, and as these retums 
apply to them when exempt from the 
visitation of war, pestilence, or any Vi0- 
lent check to increase of numbers, Mr. 
Gray’s inference is, that the average fur. 
nished by the whole may be assum 


~ i ogress of 
as indicative of the natural ag result 


afforded by acountry, the cite : 


of which are altogether peculiar. 

After establishing that the nature 
ratio of increase is less than 1s acer 
by Mr. Malthus, Mr, Gray proc farther 

ue that such increase & * abilt 
limited by the difficulty of °° ning 
food, than by the difficulty of 0 . r 
clothing or lodging, because Oe mi by 
of food, though apparently by : 
a physical cause, is, on ; 
shee, found to depend on the amou” 
of capital and labour applied to") 
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‘Ir. Gray and his followers infer: that implies no diminuti en 
the quantity of en inthe world pee ~ —— individual in- 
may be augmented in the same manner, We extract from one of oan 

und by the same means, as the quantity of ready mentioned, (Cray versus Malthes) a 


our clothing, or the size of our dwellings; summary of the leadinz j 
and, that an addition to our numbers site arom of a. in the oppo- 


MR. MALTHUS’S LEADING IDEAS, MR. GRAY’S LEADING LDEAS. 


The increase of population has a ten- 
dency to overstock, and to lessen the aver- 
age amount of employment to individuals. 

The increase of population has a natural 
tendency to promote poverty. 


The increase of population tends to in- 


crease the average amount of emplo 
to individuals, © ay yt 


The increase of population has a ten- 


dency to increase wealth, not collectively 
only, but were i» 


The natural progress of population is ac- We have no rule for estimating the na- 
cording to the geometrical ratio, 1, 2,4, 8, tural progress of population; the United 
16, as evinced in the case of the United States are a solitary case, no other country 
States of America, increasing in the ratio; and if an estimate 

is to be made, it would be more fair to take 
the average of a given number of countries, 


So far Mr. Gray’s ideas seem to require very little qualification ; with the following 


the case is somewhat different : 


MR. MALTHUS, 
The amount of subsistence regulates the 
amount of population. 


Population has a natural tendency to in- ~ 


crease faster than subsistence. 


Our animadversions on these proposi- 
tions of Mr. Gray, relate less to the argu- 
ment than to the expression. That subsis- 
tence is augmented by labour and capital, 
in the same manner as manufactures and 
buildings, is perfectly true; but, as in the 
case of four-fifths of mankind, food forms 
by far the greatest article of charge, we may 
excuse writers Of a less sanguine character 
for over-rating the difficulty of procuring it. 


POPULATION iN EUROPE, | 
Inhabitants 
per square Mile. 


East Flanders . . 2... 
West Flanders. . 2. . 420 
Holland (Provinceof) . . 362 
NN 6 Sw « otal 237 
England, distinctfrom Wales 232 
Austrian Italy, viz. the Mi- 
lanese and the Venetian 
ee aa 219 
The Netherlands, viz. the 
Dutch and Belgic Pro- 
vinces, collectively . . 214 
Se ea 179 


Lee 150 
The Austrian Dominions | . 112 
he Prussian Dominions. . 100 
Damark ....... 73 


MR. GRAY, 

The amount of population regulates the 
amount of subsistence, in the same way as 
it regulates the supply of clothing and hou- 
sing; because, with the exception of occa- 
sional famines, the quantity of subsistence 
raised depends on the amount of labour 
bestowed on it. 

Population has a tendency to increase, 
but this increase carries in itself the power 


of supplying its wants. 
Pc 6 6 ete 4 60 
Spam. we we 8 58 
Turkey in Europe (conjec- 

tural) . . 50 


Sweden distinct from Norway 

and Lapland ... .- 25 
Russia in Europe. . . - 23 
POPULATION OF CITIES IN ENGLAND AND 

_ FRANCE, in 1821. 
England and Scotland. 

London, Westminster, Southwark, and the 

adjoining parishes 1,225,694 
Glasgow, with suburbs . . . 147,043 
Edinb 


urgh, with Leith and their ; 
ee « o.e 2% 9 138,235 
Manchester, with Salford 133,788 
Liverpool . ..-- + 118,972 
Birmingham, with Aston 106,722 


Bristol and suburbs . . - - 87,779 
Leeds andsuburbs . .- - 83,796 
Plymouth, with Dock and sub- 

urbs lh andl ce lei 


s 61,212 
Meri «eeu ee 
Newcastle on Tyne, with Gates- 

i a ee 46,948 
Portsmouth, with Portsea . . 45,648 
France. 

7 720,000 


Paris . Lyons 


CEFF. TROT Oe 
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Lyons ... . 115,000 
Marseilles . . . 102,000 
Bordeaux .... .- . 92,000 
ae ee ee . 86,000 
re 77,000 
See ae ll 
Strasburg . . . .. ~~ 90,000 
Toulouse ..... . . 980,000 
Orleans . . .. ...- « «234,000 
Metz . 42,000 
Nimes 40,000 


CONNECTION BETWEEN DENSITY OF NUM- 
BERS AND INCREASE OF WEALTH. 

We proceed to put this doctrine to the 
test, by a reference to the returns of taxa- 
tion, and other public burdens, in different 
countries of Europe. These, we are aware, 
do not furnish an unexceptionable crite- 
rion of national wealth, as the proportion 
of public burdens may differ from circum- 
stances unconnected with the state of pro- 
ductive industry, such as the greater or less 
participation of a particular country in 
war, since the adoption of the funding sys- 
tem. They form, however, the least de- 
fective basis, the nearest approximation to 
the truth, in the present imperfect state of 
public surveys; for few countries have 
been the object of an assessment so directly 
calculated to convey an estimate of na- 
tional wealth, as the property-tax of Eng- 
land, or the foncier of France. 


Public 
Population Burdens ‘- 
per square Mile. by each 


Individual. 
England, distinct from Sa « 
Scotland and Wales 232 - 3 2 0O 
England, Scotland, and 
Wales, collectively . 165 - 215 0O 
The Netherlands . 214 - 110 0 
Frame ..«§. .- «40-1 @ 06 
The Austrian Empire. 112 - 012 4 
The Prussian Domi- 
nions . . 100 - O18 4 
Denmark 73 - 016 8 
Spain 568 - O11 6 
Sweden 25 - 010 O 
Russia in Europe 23 - 0 9 9 


ALLEGED DANGERS FROM INCREASED 
POPULATION, 

To waive all speculation on this myste- 
rious point, and to confine ourselves to 
that which is of nearer interest, we shall 
briefly give our reasons for the opinion that 
our posterity, for many generations at 
least, are likely to increase their numbers 
with less difficulty than has been expe- 
rienced by us or our ancestors. 

1. Our fundgmental doctrine, that in- 
crease of produce depends less on the ex- 
tent of newly cultivated soil than on the 
number of hands employed on the old, 
will be found proof against the severest an- 
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alysis. It is supported equal] 
perience of the present age, a 

evidence of history ; it constit besid 
that fair proportion between demand &, 
supply, which corresponds with the om 
volent ordinations of Providence. , 

2. From the great diversity of soil and 
climate in the cultivated portion of the 
globe, scarcity is never general. « 
famine was in other lands, in the land of 
Egypt there was bread.” If this y to 
an age when civilization exten Over 
hardly ten degrees of latitude, how much 
more does it hold at present, and how 
greatly do the advantages arising from im. 
provement perpetually in progress, increase 
the power of mankind to turn to account 
the bounty of nature? Extended commu. 
nication by water enables even distant 
countries to supply the deficiencies of each 
other; while in the same territory, im. 
proved methods of preserving corn, addi- 
tional granaries, augmented capital, all 
concur to enable the inhabitants to keep 
over the surplus of one year asa provision 
for the possible failure of the next. 

3. The labour employed in raising 
subsistence, becomes progressively more 
effectual, the source of a larger produce, 
as society advances. This is evinced in 
two ways; one, the use of improved im- 
plements, is obvious to the common ob- 
server; the other, a decrease in the num- 
ber of agriculturists compared to other 
classes, is a fact known only to the statis- 
tical inquirer. A population return 
France, or almost any part of the conti. 
nent, still exhibits a larger number of 
residents in country than in town, but 
many of the former are producers ol 
other articles than food: the flax, the 
hemp, the madder of their fields, the 
wool of their flocks, the timber of their 
forests, the hides of their cattle, are - 
constituents of supply or ingredients 0 
consumption, quite distinct from subsis- 
tence. A census of our ancestors, taken 
a century and a half ago, would om 
given, under, the head of agresion 
above 50 persons in 100, instead f the 
of the present day. The majority 0 
population of a country are thus a 
to reside in towns and villages, ane ** 
rendered disposable for other sae 
the humbler orders employ the highet 
furnishing clothing or lodging; @ the 
class minister to the amusements, h: 

P f the rich; 
education, or the luxury 0 ¢ from 
while the highest of all are preety =e 
the necessity of following any © o's, 
tion whatever. preys ae non 
the topic at present un = atts of 
how a we ‘consider the maj? 















those employed on luxuries? They may 
be said to form a reserve of capital and 
labour applicable to the increase of sub- 
sistence, in a case Of imperious necessity, 

4, As society advances, and a part of 
the lower orders participate in the com- 
fort of the middle classes, food forms 
progressively a less considerable propor- 
tion of their expenditure. In a popula- 
tion like that of Ireland, the chief part of 
France, and the poorer counties of Eng- 
land, food constitutes, as already men- 
tioned, about 70 per cent. of the total 
family charge; but in our more popu- 
lous rural districts, in our larger villages, 
and in our towns generally, the propor- 
tion is probably below 60 per cent, 
What does this imply, but the possession 
of greater wealth, the power, on the oc- 
currence of a scarcity and rise of price, 
of obtaining subsistence by purchase; in 
other words, of importing it from abroad? 
Hence, the less severe pressure of high 
prices of food on a population, such as 
that of Holland and England, than on 
one devoid, in a manner, of exchange- 
able commodities, such as the peasantry 
of Poland, Russia, or the rine districts 
of the Highlands of Scotland. 

CIRCULATION OF BANK PAPER. 

Our countrymen, accustomed during 
more than half a century to the use of 
bank notes, have observed, with some 
surprise, that a currency so cheap, and 
apparently so easy of introduction, should 
as yet be hardly known on the conti- 
nent. The bank of France, though of 
undoubted stability, has found it practi- 
cable to establish branches in a few only 
of the provincial towns: several, con- 
taining a population of 40,000 and up- 
wards, are still without such branches: 
and there is not a private bank of circu- 
lation in the whole country. The causes 
are, the distrust excited by the recollec- 
ion of the assignats, the want -of-confi- 
dence in government, the absence of 
commercial enterprize, as well as of the 
habits of care and arrangement, which 
are indispensable to success in a line of 
itself less profitable than is commonly 
imagined. Holland, with all her commer- 
cial improvements, has never adopted the 
bank-note system, while in Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Sweden, the paper circulated is 
aforced government currency, not con- 
vertible into cash. 

The obstacles to the circulation of 
bank paper on the continent, would pro- 
bably have yielded to the effects of peace 
and augmented trade: but they appear 
to have received of late years, a confirm- 
ation in the increased facility of forgery ; 
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and it would thus be vain to calculate on 
the extended use of bank paper, or on 
any efiect likely to arise from it in regard 
to the value of the precious metals, 
INJURIOUS EFFECT OF FLUCTUATION, 

Money, as Dr. Smith remarks, is an 
unexceptionable measure of value in 
buying and selling ; and it is, in general, 
a safe measure 1n a contract from year to 
year; but, in a contract of long duration, 
the case is far otherwise. How great was 
its depreciation during the war, and not- 
withstanding the various disadvant 
attendant on landed property, how gene- 
ral was the preference given to it in the 
case of a provision for a young family, 
for grand-children or for any remote ob- 
ject. Is it not in the unfortunate ten- 
dency of money property to fluctuate, 
rather than in any distrust of the stability 
of the public funds, that we are to look 
for the cause of stock selling for six, 
seven, or eight years’ purchase less than 
land? Then, as to land itself, and the 
mode of letting it, can we trace among 
the various objections to long leases any 
so powerful as the uncertainty of the 
value of money? Lastly, amidst all the 
difficulties in the question of a commu- 
tation for tithe, what operates so directly 
to prevent the church from acceding to 
a fixed money income, from reducing to 
a determinate form, that which, in its 
present unsettled state, leaves open so 
wide a field for contention ? 

TITHE. 

The great, and at present well founded, 
objection of the clergy to a permanent 
commutation of tithe, is a dread, not of 
the faith of parliament, but of the uncer- 
tain value of money: remove that ap- 
prehension, and you give them substan- 
tial motives to prefer a fixed sum, whe- 
ther they look to the interest of them- 
selves or their successors. In the protes- 
tant church of Holland, they have an ex- 
ample of stipends paid during more than 
two centuries, by magistrates or by 
government, without any derogation 
from the respectability of those who re- 
ceived them: and if. in France, the 
amount of clerical income be too small 
to be dwelt on when we are treating of a 
Protestant establishment, the regularity 
of its payment during twenty years, 
under circumstances of great financial 
embarrassment, is calculated to lessen 
one material ground of apprehension. 

Under our present system, the church 
is intitled to an increase of revenue in 

roportion to the increase of produce, 
but such, we may safely take for granted, 


rt of its demand under 
would form no pa a different 
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a different arrangement. All that its re- 
presentatives would be likely to desire, 
would be an assurance that the contract 
should be maintained bond fide, that the 
sum once fixed should be made good, 
whatever be the fluctuations of our cur- 
rency. 
Average Prices of the 3 per cent. Con- 

sols during the following years :— 

1803 70, 57, 53. 

1804 55, 56, 58. 

1805 56, 58, 60. 

1806 60, 62, 64. 

1807 61, 62, 64. 

1808 62, 64, 66, 68. 

1809 67, 68, 70. 

1810 70, 71, 69, 66, 

1811 65, 64, 63. 

1812 62, 61, 59, 58. 

1813 58, 57, 60, 61. 

1814 64, 66, 64. 

1815 65, 58, 60. 

1816 60, 62, 63. 

1817 63, 70, 75, 83. 

1818 80, 82, 79. 

1819 77, 74, 65, 70, 68. 

1820 68, 69, 70. 

1821 69, 72, 75, 77. 

1822 76, 77, 78, 79, 80. 


THE SINKING FUND. 

The idea of a Sinking Fund is of old 
date, having been conceived more than a 
century ago, by Sir R. Walpole, the only 
public man of his age who appears to 
have been conversant with finance. The 
original plan was simple, the fund being 
formed in the first instance of a small 
sum of surplus revenue, and augmented 
progressively by the interest of such part 
of the debt as was paid off by its opera- 
tion. Here was no display of the won- 
ders of compound interest, but the long 
peace that ensued, favoured the reduction 
of debt, and the fund, though small, was 
progressively increasing. Such continued 
the course of circumstances until 1733, 
when the troubled aspect of the Conti- 
nent, and the difficulty of imposing new 
taxes, necessitated an interference with 
some disposable resource, and the sink- 
ing fund was encroached on. A prece- 
dent once given, trespasses became fre- 
quent, and this fund, though never 
abolished, proved of so slender operation 
that in the course of half a century, it 
had not discharged above 15,000,0001. of 
our debt. At last, in 1786, the scheme 
was revived with augmented energy, 
aided on the one hand by Dr. Price’s 
flattering calculations of the effect of 
compound interest, on the other by Mr. 
Pitt's declared determination to consider 


its funds inviolable. The new 
in substance the same as that } ote 
Walpole, but the reserve 
with many additional saf, bei 
committed toa special board of whee, 

sioners who were independent, not Siies 

of the treasury, but in some respects Y 
Parliament. 

- It was at this time that the publi 
became familiar with the term oan 
dated Fund,” which meant, however 
nothing more than our taxes, formed ints 
an aggregate, out of which government 
pledged itself, whatever might be the pro- 
portion of our revenue to our expenditure, 
to pay a million annually to the new com. 
missioners. This fund of a million was 
strengthened by two other sources of sup. 
ply; the amount of government annui. 
ties as they successively expired, and the 
interest of such stock as was annually re. 
deemed. The measure now brought into 
Operation, paid off the following sums: 


Was invested 


In 1787 £662,750 Stock. 
1788 1,456,900 
1789 = 1,506,350 
1790 =: 1,558,850 
1791 =: 1,587,500 
1792 ~=—1,507,100 


These sums, small as they were, could 
hardly be considered bona fide reduc- 
tions of the public debt, since the Span- 
ish armament in 1790, necessitated an 
addition to our burdens of nearly half 
their amount. In an arithmetical sense, 
accordingly, the effect was inconsider- 
able; in a political sense it was other 
wise, as it excited the expectation of great 
subsequent reductions. To strengthen 
this expectation, and to remove an appre 
hension that a renewal m ane — 
sitating new loans, might cas 
nual Seuidatians into the shade, Mr. Pitt 
obtained in 1792, an act of agree 
declaring that all future loans shoul 
carry in themselves the means of 
progressive extinction, ministers 0D con- 
tracting a loan, being pledged to . 
vide taxes, not only for the ary 
for an addition to the sinking fund,’ “ 
provision, whether at bottom, — 
not, was very favourably receive DY 
public, and had, in concurrence W? 
commercial prosperity of the yr dcrable 
effect of producing a very conse 
rise in the funds. forth- 

But. this flattering prospect was a the 
with overcast by our participation ! led 
war against France, and the un sinking 


magnitude of our expence. ‘The 
fund was maintained and ooo 


large apparent reduction, but the in 
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in a definitive sense, was null, our debt 
being augmented in a far greater ratio by 
our annual loans. After all that we have 
heen told of the operation of the sinking 
fund; after the pompous statements of 
hundreds of millions redeemed by it; after 
all the eloquent effusions in its praise b 
both sides of the House, the public wi 
learn with some surprise, that since 1786, 
this fund has had a real operation during 
twelve years only, aud that the actual re- 
duction effected by it, has not averaged a 
single million a year! In this we are to 
be understood, as leaving the twenty- 
three years of war wholly out of the ques- 
tion, and confining our calculation to the 
six years preceding 1793, and the six years 
subsequent to 1815. 

The surprising results ascribed in our 
time to compound interest will be cited 
by the future historian, as affording a 
striking example of the power of enthu- 
siasm in the original calculator, and of 
the extent of credulity on the part of the 
public. In war, the sinking fund is sup- 
ported by loans, and is it not apparent, 
that whatever may be the beneficial result 
of accumulation in the hands of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, the 
loss to the public from the additional 
loans aml by it must be in the same 
compound ratio? We might even add, 
that in all cases of taxation, where the im- 
post has not (and it very rarely has) the 
efiect of inducing economy in the indi- 
vidual, the loss is to be reckoned by com- 
pound interest, since had the money been 
left in the hands of the subject, the in- 
ss would have been in the compound 
orm. 


Comparative Taxation of Great Britain 
and Franee. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Computed for 1823, after deducting the taxes 
on salt, leather, and malt, lately reduced. 


Gross amount, inclusive of the expence 
of collection. 





Assessed taxes - - £6,500,000 
Customs - - - 11,000,000 
Excise ss . - 27,000,000 
Stamps - - - 6,800,000 
Land-tax - - - 1,200,000 
Post-office (nett amount) - 1,400,000 
Crown lands ° - 200,000 
All other government receipts 1,900,000 

56,000,000 
Tithe ; - 4,000,000 


Poor-rate after deducting the 


portion paid in lieu of 
Wages. - - 5,000,000 





Total 65,000,000 
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ana FRANCE, 
088 Amount, inclusive of E 
Collection. hee of 

Paealer, or land and house- — 
Mobilier, a farther house-tax; _— 

also the window-tax, and 

the patentes or tax on pro- 

fessions - - 3,000,000 
Customs - - = 2,300,000 
Excise ; viz. duties on salt, , 

tobacco, snuff, wine, 

spirits, beer, and some 

lesser articles, the whole 

comprised under the name 

of droits reunis - - 9,000,000 
Stamps; viz. enregistrement, 

domaine et timbre - 6,000,000 
Post-office (nett receipt)  - 600,000 
Sale of wood from the pub- 

lic forests - - 800,000 


All other receipts and con- 
tingencies, including a 
large municipal revenue 
collected from  octrois, 
and other charges borne 
by the inhabitants of 
towns - - - 6,300,000 





£37,000,000 





Equal, after adding, twenty 
per cent. for the greater 














value of money to - 45,000,000 
S=————_ - ——_ ~ __- — 
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MARIANNE COLSTON. 





IN TWO VOLUMES. 





‘s is one of the pleasantest books of re- 
cent Travelswhich we have lately perused. 
The Authoress writes with the ease and 
yivacity peculiar to her sex, and at the 
same time, makes her observations tn the 


spirit of philosophy :—we nae _ 
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important contents of the preceding 
works, and the value of the tables which 
follow, preclude us from extending our 
extracts through the whole of her de- 
lightful pages, but we have selected a 
few passages of information, one relative 
to Pestalozzi, and another on the subject 
of the arts practising by the reigning 
faction in France to carry back the peo- 
ple to their mental state in the dark 
ages. | 





CONSTANCE. 
HE view of Constance, situated be- 

_ tween the upper and lower lakes of 
that name, which are connected by the 
Rhine, was, as we descended to it, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. We attempted an 
excursion on the lake, but the weather 
became so completely wet, that we were 
obliged to return to land. 

October 18. The afternoon of this day 
proving fine, we drove to the island of Mei- 
nau, whichis situated in the northern gulf 
of the lake of Constance. This is pro- 
bably among the number of the smallest 
inhabited islands; about fifty or sixty 
individuals reside here: its circumference 
is about three miles. It is nearly covered 
with vineyards, and its situation in the 
midst uf the lake, with a fine old castle 
on its summit, gives it a singular and 
picturesque appearance. The lake is 
here so shallow, that we drove through it 
with perfect ease. A narrow wooden 
foot-bridge connects it with the main land, 
and is the longest bridge I have seen. 
This noble castle belongs, as does Con- 
stance, to the Duke of Baden; but it ap- 
pears completely deserted, and is almost 
devoid of furniture. From the upper 
apartments, we enjoyed a delightful view 
of nearly the whole of the lower or prin- 
cipal lake, bounded, in the remote dis- 
tance, by the fine n:ountains of the 
canton of Appenzell, and the still gran- 
der ones of the Tyrol. The entire 
length of this lake is eighteen leagues, 
and its breadth six leagues. It pre- 
sents such a fine expanse of water, that 
{ continually imagined myself to be 
on the coast of a sea; its surface was 
tolerably tranquil, but our Cieerone in- 
formed us, that when the winds are violent, 
the waves rise to the height of a man. 
Notwithstanding the noble effect which 
this breadth of water gives, the prospects 
on this lake appear less picturesque than 
those on Lucerne, Thun, Brienze, or 
Geneva. The shores are but little varied, 
and there are no high mountains, except- 
ing those of Appenzell and the Tyrol, at 
the southern extremity. These are in- 
deed very grand, and in consequence, | 


have no doubt that the 1 

of the lake is much more skeen 
the season of the year and the B+ Had 
been more favourable, we shoul 
taken a circuitous route, in order to a 
its western shore; but as it da 
thought it advisable to content ound. 
with a distant prospect of these 
mountains, and the setting sun which 
now tinged their summits with rose-colonr 
gave us a magnificent, though remote 
view, of their majestic forms, 

COSTUME. 

The costume of the peoplein these parts 
is exceedingly singular. Several of the 
men | saw, looked exactly like those 
figures which we introduce in farzes jn 
England; with very large shovel, 
round hats, turned up at the edges 
walking with a stick, though without any 
apparent necessity for such a support, 
from age or infirmity. Many of the 
men wore long loose coats, and aprons, 
looking exactly like petticoats, so that | 
mistook several for women; and vice 
versa, the women with their large un 
feminine persons, short petticoats, and 
red handkerchiefs round their head, tied 
under the chin, I took for men, Of these, 
the garters were a part of dress distinctly 
visible :—their occupation was as u- 
feminine as their appearance, as they 
were mending the roads, or ploughing in 
the fields. Of all the different costumes 
] have seen, that of these German peasants 
is the most slovenly. Scarlet stockings 
were another peculiarity in the attire of 
many, but the most remarkable article of 
costume, was a thing which I know not 
whether to designate as cap or hat, on 
one of the females, ‘It was made appa- 
rently of a white paste-board, or paste, 
with four species of wings, turning as It 
were to the four points of the compass, s 
that the wearer looked as if prepared to 
take flight into the aeriel regions. Ano- 
ther more useful peculiarity, which we 
observed on this day's route, was that at 
the fop of every steep hill, a wheel and 
drag-shoe, painted on a post, gave timely 
admonition to the traveller; indeed the 
roads were so bad that every precaution 
was needful; the best horse of our. five 
was lamed, and our vetturino was . 
liged to leave him on the road. ine 
badness of the inus in the little villages 
we had lately passed, induced our driver 
to proceed a longer distance than na 
before he stopped for the refreshmen 
our cavalcade; and notwithstanding Wy 
love for the picturesque, I began for “the 
out with considerable anxiety, - 

ions, horees, stags, &c., 22 y 
picture of lions, ’ husband 












hysband actually mistook a dried branch 

ofa tree, turning up Over the door of a 

house, for the sign of aninn, . At length 

we reached Rheinfelden, situated, as its 

name implies, on the Rhine, where we 

satisfied the English necessity of eating. 
BASLE. 

The city of Basle is large, and contains 
many neat and pretty houses, but it is 
on the whole ill-built, and offers little to 
attract the admiration of strangers. It 
has a very long wooden bridge over the 
Rhine, which river constitutes its sole 
ornament; our inn- (The Three Kings) 
was situated immediately on it, and we 
enjoyed from hence a delightful view of 
this truly majestic river. The female 
head-dress prevailing here among the 
lower orders, is a little black cap covering 
ouly the crown of the head, with bows of 
black ribbon sticking up in such a man- 
ner as to resemble a pair of ears, and 
accompanied with the long plait of 
hair hanging down the back, to which 
we were now become quite accustomed. 

PESTALOZZI. 

October, 28, 1820. This morning we 
visited the celebrated establishment of 
M. Pestalozzi for the instruction of youth, 
We were gratified by being present at 
the tuition of several classes, and by an 
hour's conversation with the Greek mas- 
ter, who is an English clergyman, and 
appears a man of superior talents and in- 
formation, and devotedly attached to the 
institution for which he labours. The 
general idea on which M. Pestalozzi pro- 
ceeds is, the endeavour to promote the 
developement of the youthful faculties, 
by simplifying the elementary principies 
of knowledge, and rather leading the mind 
to discover useful truths by the exertions 
ol its own powers, than furnishing it with 
positive knowledge which probably in 
many instances it may not comprehend, 
To elucidate his plan by some examples: 
—In one room was a juvenile class learn- 
Ing geography. Suspended to the wall 
Was a large map of Switzerland, con- 
laming nothing but a delineation of 

e lakes, rivers, and mountains, without 
their names. A boy, who was the in- 
Structor uf the others, pointed with a 
stick, to these in succession, and all the 
others in concert repeated the name. 

his repetition is continued until the 
Whole class is perfect in the knowledge 
of these three grand natural divisions of 
the earth. From this room we went into 
another, where a class of older boys were 
taking their lesson in geography. Before 
— was suspended a map of France, 

ith all its divisions, towns, &c. and the 
Montuty MaG. No, 377. 
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Same process was observed by the boys 
excepting that these held in their hands 
the written description which they re- 
peated. In the Greek class, an unlearned 
observer like me, could only remark, that 
their instructor wrote every word on a 
large slate, and made the pupils not only 
read what he wrote, but likewise tell him 
the reason why a verb was to be so con- 
jugated, or a noun declined, &e.; thus 
making them discover, and, as it were, 
form the rules from ‘the practice. The 
Same method is mone in teaching 
Latin, French, German, English, &c. In 
mathematics, the teacher instead of 
making the pupils repeat the definitions— 
that “a point is that which hath no 
parts ;” a line, “that which has length 
without breadth:”? that “two parallel 
lines are those which will never meet,” 
&c. desires the pupil to mark a point on 
a slate, and endeavour to divide it, and 
so on with the other propositions, and 
thus Jeads the scholar to discover these 
truths for himself. In arithmetic, instead 
of making use of the abstract numbers 1, 
2, 3, &c. the pupils are taught to use so 
many lines, a3 amount to the numbers 
required, and then add, subtract, multiply, 
or divide them, 

Struck by the similarity of some of 
these ideas to those thrown out by Rous- 
seau in his Emilius, I asked our in- 
formant, if M, Pestalozzi had not adopted 
some cf this ingenuous writer's views on 
the subject? He replied, Yes, certainly ; 
but he had reduced them to a practica- 
bility, which Rousseau’s plan had not, 
aud that in many respects he had pro- 
ceeded cn a different basis, since Rous- 
seau’s scheme was one of artifice, and 
this, when once discovered by the pupil 
would defeat its own object, and entirely 
fail of success. M. Pestalozzi agreed with 
the French phi:osopher in the propriety 
of not giving positive knowledge until 
near the age of twelve years; but in the 
mean time, the mind of the pupil should 
be prepared for the reception of that 
knowledge, by the study of language, 
lines, numbers, &c. He added, that it 
was from our own great philosopher, 
Locke, that M. Pestalozzi had drawn 
most of his principles, which he had re- 
duced to practice. 

| asked him, in what respects the plan 
of the latter gentleman differed from that 
of M. Fellenberg (with whom he was 
formerly united)? He said, that Pesta- 
lozzi’s grand aii was,to develope the facul- 
ties; Fellenberg’s to give positive know- 
ledge. The latter possessed the greatest 


, es for carrying his scheme into 
advantages ry : g sertection, 
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perfection, since he had 2001. per annum 
with each of bis pupils, and took none 
but on the condition of their remain- 
ing five years with him, or unless the 
rest of the school was in perfect order. 
In fact it was impossible he said, to carry 
discipline to a higher degree of perfection. 
M. Pestalozzi required forty pounds per 
annum only for the English boys, who 
had some additional masters, and but 
thirty pounds for his others ; Avs system 
was therefore more calculated to promote 
the universal benefit of humanity, whilst 
M. Fellenberg would doubtless form 
many superior characters in the higher 
walks of society ; Pestalozzi’s was more a 
peculiar system, Fellenberg’s a particular 
establishment. They both proceed on 
the same plan of rejecting as much as 
possible, both rewards and punishments. 
The former he observed were unnecessary, 
where their studies were made so agree- 
able that they were their own reward ; 
the latter, excepting where the heart and 
character had been corrupted, were su- 
perfluous also. Censure and approbation 
however, are not excluded from the sys- 
tem: and these, with the consequent 
shame or esteem which follows them, are 
in some respects rewards and punish- 
ments. With regard to corporeal pu- 
nishments, there was no reason he said, 
because a boy's mind erred that his body 
should suffer; notwithstanding, where a 
boy made himself a brute, he must be 
treated as such. In every case the pupil 
should feel the justice of the punishment 
inflicted. 

With respect to our Bell and Lancaster, 
he believed they had adopted many of M. 
Pestalozzi’s ideas, which were afloat in 
the world: but the latter objected to the 
undue emulation and consequent pride, 
which their system induced; he made 
the love of knowledge the sole induce- 
ment to exertion, and particularly endea- 
voured to correct any inconvenience 
arising even frum this, by inculcating the 
performance of duty prior to the attain- 
ment of information. I need scarcely 
add to this imperfect account, the obser- 
vation, that I was exceedingly interested 
by this visit, and think M. Pestalozzi’s 
plans appear founded on good sense, and 
directed by sound judgment. He has 
now one hundred scholars of the richer 
class, and thirty poor, some of whom are 
taught entirely gratis, whilst others pay 
a small stipend. They are all instructed 
together, as M. Pestalozzi considers that 
the same elementary principles of know- 
— are requisite for the lower as well 
as for the higher class; the direction of 
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their powers must be subsequently oj. 
as their several tatiana md = ' 


the ground-work of all should be the sam; 


FERNEY. 
November 1.—We visited Ferney the 
former residence of the great wit of the 
eighteenth century, Voltaire. The chateau 
which he formerly occupied isa handsome 
building, and has a pretty garden, com. 
manding a fine view of the lake and moun. 
tains. But the day was too suitable to the 
most rainy and dismal month of the twelve, 
to allow of our enjoying it. The chateay 
of Voltaire is now restored to the same fa. 
mily from whom that celebrated writer pur- 
chased it. [always look with great inte. 
rest at the abodes of distinguished charac. 
ters, when they contain vestiges of the ob- 
jects with which they had surrounded 
themselves in their favourite retirement ; 
since these seem to give an insight into 
those peculiar features of mind and dis 
sition which constitute the individual cha- 
racter. In the two apartments which re. 
main as they were in Voltaire’s time, there 
is much of this nature to gratify curiosity. 
In the sitting-room adjoining the bed-room, 
which he was accustomed to occupy, be- 
sides some good ancient paintings, is a 
very singular picture, which the person 
who accompanied us, and who had known 
Voltaire, said was painted according to his 
directions, The principal personages are 
Voltaire, holding in his hand a roll of pa- 
per inscribed “ La Henriade ;” next him is 
a female personification of this favounte 
poem, whom he is presenting to Apollo, 
crowned with rays of glory; Louis XIV. 
with his queen and court, are observing 
these chief figures. In another part, the 
Muses are crowning the bust of Voltaire 
with wreaths of flowers, and proposing to 
place it, with those of other immortal av- 
thors, in the Temple of Fame. The bot- 
tom of the picture is occupied by his - 
mies, who are being torn to pieces by wi 
beasts, or burning in flames of fire. 
It is said that Voltaire was very chat 
table, and contributed much to the mate 
ness of the poor who inhabited the v ni 
of Ferney. Amongst the other . ; 
articles of furniture in his bed-room, a 
portrait of Frederick the Great re sa 
engravings of most of the celebrat a 
wits of his time, and some of our best s 
lish writers, (amongst whom 1s an pt 
portrait of himself, crowned ir 
and surrounded by a wreath “a me the 
worked in embroidery, by the h > she 
Empress Catherine the Second; 30 
ther likeness of himself, strongly rk 
sive of the contemptuous sneer, ry marked 
ing malignity, which are soforcibly™#" 












onall the representations of his physiogno- 
my. We were shewn, likewise, a book on 
which were fastened a collection ofthe seals 
of all the individuals from whom Voltaire 
was accustomed to receive letters, with the 
names ofthe writers, underwritten in hisown 
hand. In many instances, a short account 
of the correspondent was likewise given, 
and that of “* wz fox” was one of the most 
usual. His design in adopting this singu- 
lar custom was, that when he received let- 
ters from a correspondent who did not 
please him, he might know by the seal, 
without opening the letter, and be able to 
send it back by post to the writer. 

Lyons.—Our approach to Lyons was 
marked by a very long and pretty promen- 
ade, between an avenue of trees, and by a 
number of manufactories, and many hand- 
some houses. As we entered it, we passed 
a very fine wooden bridge of sixteen arches, 
The number and gaiety of the shops, and 
the bustling activity in the streets, at once 
indicated the commerce and industry of 
the inhabitants. 

Lyons is most agreeably situated on the 
banks of two noble rivers, the Rhone and 
the Saone, which, with the numerous 
handsome bridges over them, give a lively 
and varied appearance to this city. Some 
of the streets are built on a hill, which rises 
on the opposite bank of the Saone; and 
the whole range of hills on this side the 
river is chequered with the country-houses 
of the opulent inhabitants. 

During our stay in this city, we walked 
to see the junction of these two fine rivers, 
which is one of the most gratifying sights 
that its environs afford. The promenade 
which leads to this spot is about four miles 
in length; it is a fine gravel walk along 
the side of the Rhone, bordered by trees 
through its whole extent. On the Sunday 
it seemed as if every house in Lyons had 
sent forth its inmates, so great was the mul- 
titude of persons promenading on this prin- 
cipal public walk, most of whom appeared 
to belong to the lower and middling ranks. 
Some extended their excursion beyond the 
limits of a walk, and, in troops, entered 
huge, lumbering vehicles, in which the 
seats are so arranged, that the occupiers sit 
back to back. In one of these we counted 
fourteen persons; and it was curious to ob- 
serve what smarily-dressed dames, in silks 
and satins, with blond-lace trimmings, got 
into vehicles so dirty, that I should have 
feared to venture in one, however tired. 

Here are baths, called les Bains du 

hone, constructed in the river, on boats, 
which are fastened to the shore by strong 
ton chains, and which are pretty, as well 
a8 singular buildings, There are likewise 
flour mills, dying-houses, and washing- 
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houses, built in the river in the same man- 
ner, From the church of Fourvieres, a 
delightful view is enjoyed ; but a deep fall 
of snow occurring whilst we were at Ly- 
Ons, prevented our climbing the steep as- 
cent which leads to it. This city has nine 
bridges, seven of which are over the Saone, 
and two over the Rhone. The greater 
number are of wood, and those of stone 
will not bear a comparison with our Lon- 
don bridges. 

This is one of the most mercantile cities 
of France; its silk manufactories are parti- 
cularly celebrated. We witnessed the man- 
ner in which the rich silks, used for furni- 
ture, are woven, and those with gold and 
silver flowers. 

NisMES.—Through a plain filled with 
olive-trees, an old Roman road led to the 
city of Nismes, 

November 23.—The greater part of the 
villages and towns through which we had 
passed between Lyons and Nismes, were 
such wretched, deserted-looking places, 
that we were the more sensible of the con- 
trast which the latter city afforded. It is 
large and well built, containing some fine 
streets, and beautiful modern edifices; but 
its highest interest is derived from the 
remains it boasts of Roman grandeur. 
These are some of the most perfect and 
striking that I have seen; and were they 
situated in any part of the classic land it- 
self, I have no doubt that they would 
become the centre of pilgrimages from 
every country. 

Monvrpe.uirr, March 8.—In this city 
we have now passed more than_ three 
months; and of a residence which I have 
found extremely agreeable, I must not omit 
to transcribe some particulars, which may 
serve hereafter to assist my recqliections, 

The streets of this city are ill built, and 
so exceedingly narrow, that it is barely 
possible to get a carriage up to the en- 
trances of some of the best houses, many of 
which are large, and even noble in their 
dimensions and style of architecture. This 
apparent inconsistency was explained by 
one of the most respectable inhabitants, 
who told me, that in former times sedan 
chairs were the only means of conveyance 
used for the purposes of visiting, &c. Each 
gentleman and lady in the bean monde 
had their own chair and bearers, just as in 
india they have their palanquins. The 
few individuals who kept carriages, never 
thought of using them, excepting to convey 
themselves and families to their country- 
houses, The great advantage enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of Montpellier is their de- 
lightful climate; at least, considered as a 
winter residence, one may with propriety 
apply this epithet. At Florence, last = 
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ter, we suffered much from the cold, occa- 
sioned by the immediate neighbourhood of 
the snowy Appenines; but at Montpellier, 
although, from the beautiful walk ‘of the 
Peyrou, we could, on a clear day, distinct- 
ly see the Pyrenees, at the distance of one 


hundred and twenty miles, and the Alps. 


of Grenoble on the other side, with the ex- 
ception of a few short intervals of wind and 
rain, we enjoyed a perpetual spring. The 
fire, after breakfast, was generally left to 
expire of its own accord, and a silk pelisse 
was the warmest garment that could be 
worn. The same causes which render it a 
most eligible abode for winter, must ne- 
cessarily make it the reverse for the sum- 
mer months. The wide expanse of plain 
in which the town stands, contains few 
trees excepting the olive, the scanty foliage 
of which scarcely shades the ground, above 
which it waves its silvery leaves. Olives 
and vines sound delightful in the ears of 
the inhabitants of northern nations, but 
great is the disappointment of travellers 
from these regions, when they first disco- 
ver how far, in this respect, reality falls 
short of their expectations, 

The vine in France is as_ inferior 
to the Italian in picturesque beauty, as 
it is superior for the qualities of the wine 
which is made from it. The vine and 
olive are almost the exclusive produce of 
the soil around Montpellier. There is, in- 
deed, some wheat, but no great encourage- 
ment is given to agriculture in this part of 
France. There are no agricultural societies 
or institutions, and experiments in farming 
are novelties rarely heard of. Many of 
the wines made in this neighbourhood are 
excellent; among the best are the sweet 
wines made in the villages of Lumel and 
Frontignan. I suppose it is in consequence 
of the superior profit derived from the vine 
and the olive, that there is scarcely a tree 
of any other species to be seen in a coun- 
try where shade would be so pairticularl 
refreshing and delightful. Iam happy to 
say, however, that a countryman of our 
own, Sir S. B., is now engaged in making 
extensive plantations, which in some years’ 
time will add greatly to the beauty of the 
country; and I trust his example will 
hereafter be followed by the natives, 

The great ornament of Montpellier is the 
beautiful walk called the Place Peyrou. It 
is an extensive oblong square, finely gra- 
velled, and planted with rows of elms, 
Noble flights of steps lead up to it, and by 
the same you descend on each side to two 
handsome walks below. An iron gate 
forms the principal object on the side 
nearest the town, and the upper end is 
gracefully terminated by an elegant temple 


‘ 
‘ 
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of Corinthian architecture, and by an aque. 
duct almost worthy of Roman times, 

We were so fortunate as to rocure, soon 
after our arrival, avery pretty house, called 
les Bains de Peyron, trom the much fre. 
quented baths belonging to it, and which 
was sO immediately contiguous to this de. 
lightful walk, that our acquaintances called 
it the park to our house From hence we 
enjoyed a fine view of the sea, and in uur 
walks before breakfast, a frequent sight of 
the Pyrenees. 

We experienced a most polite and obli. 
ging reception from the inhabitants of 
Montpellier, and shall always remember 
with gratitude the kind attentions with 
which they honoured. us, Our residence 
here was during the period of the Carnival, 
which is the gay season of the year; and 
we were invited to a great many private 
dances, called Soirées priées, which were 
brilliant and agreeable. The French style 
of dancing is slower, and more graceful 
than the English ; but they in turn, greatly 
admire the animation and vivacity of ours, 
and the * Kitchen-dances,” as they are 
called, disgraced and scouted in England, 
are the objects of admiration, and unsue- 
cessful imitation in France. The married 
ladies waltz, but the unmarried are not 
permitted to do so. chews 

MARSEILLES, March 22,—Leaving Aix 
to be seen on our return, we proceeded this 
morning straight to Marseilles. At the first 
mentioned place, and Pin, which is the 
next post, we had the best horses that we 
have seen in France. We passed, on the 
left, the large chateau of Albertas. The 
traveller is apprized of his near approach to 
Marseilles, by the numbers of pretty coun- 
try houses, which are scattered over the 
plain so thickly, as almost to resemble a 
town. At the summit of the hill, and 
about a mile and a half from the town, 2? 
extensive coup d’ail arrests the attention. 
The Mediterranean opens its boundless eX 
panse to the traveller's view, and the a 
of Marseilles, the port and vessels, oe 8 
rocks in the bay, sea-surrounded, an ant 

rospeet 0 
mounted by castles, offer a prospec 
beauty and variety, which we om 
with a higher zest, from the dreary ae ‘ 
tony of the country through which a “~ 
previously passed, At = — “ 
drove through some very 
particular, beautiful boulevard, called os 
Corso, where a broad gravel walk “ 
centre is occupied by the rand re ee. 
bordered by a row of trees on ca@" 
on the outside of which are two tral 
horses and carriages. In the central Be 
are two large fountains of white and tie 
The gay appearance of the shops bustle 
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hustle and vivacity of the streets, informed 
ys that we were in a flourishing, commer- 
cial city. 

We viewed the elegant manufactory of 
coral, which constitutes one of the princi- 

| fabrics of Marseilles. Immense num- 
bers of these pretty ornaments are con- 
tinually made here, and exported to foreign 
shores, or sent to various parts of France ; 
and I never before saw this natural sub- 
stance work‘d in such various and inge- 
nious forms. Heads exquisitely wrought, 
acorns, strav’berries, roses, anemonies, are 
all executed with the greatest taste and 
nicety; most of them likewise opening, to 
admit a little perfumed cotton, so as to 
serve the purpose of a smelling-bottle. The 
pink coral is the rarest as well as the most 
beautiful kind, but the French do not va- 
lue it so much as the red coral. The pro- 
prietors of these manufactories make a very 
great profit, ‘This marine substance, from 
the quantities in which they have it, must 
be procured at a reasonable rate; and the 
process of forming it ito articles for orna- 
mental use, is far more simple and speedy 
than I had imagined. The branches of 
coral are first cut with a machine, by the 
eye. The next operation consists in bor- 
ing the hole, by means of a strong steel 
pin, worked by a bow, with the aid of wa- 
ter. The beads are next rounded and po- 
lished by a grindstone, being previously 
fixed on a pin at the head of a small stick. 

The streets of the new city are built in a 
regular and beautiful manner, at right angles 
with each other, and generally broad and 
airy. The vista, from the commencement of 
the Corso, to the end of the Rue de Rome, 
terminated by a pyramid erected to the 
Comte d'Artois, is of great length, and has 
a noble effect. The Corso, in itself beau- 
tiful, is further embellished by the fruit and 
flower market, which is there held. The 
profusion of fresh-and gay-coloured flowers, 
which adorn this part, give it the air of a 
lovely parterre; and no where have we 
been able to procure the gifts of Flora and 
Pomona at so reasonable a rate. The 
Course de Bourbon is a fine public walk, 
ately completed :—it leads to a steep hill, 
around the aeclivity of which winds a 
broad gravel walk, protected on the side of 
the precipice by a slight wooden railing; 
the intermediate spaces are covered with 
wallflowers, stocks, &c. as high as they 
will gTOW, 

The port is difficult to enter, being so in- 
closed by rocks as to leave a very narrow 
pass for the vessels between them; but 
When it is once gained, they are by this 
neans completely protected from storms. 
At night, this small outlet. is entirely clo- 
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sed by long poles, fastened with chains to 
the rocks, so that the shipping appears, as 
it were, completely housed, and in the 
greatest security. From the narrowness of 
the entry, no large ships of war can be 
brought into this port. The quay extends 
near half a mile, and forms a crescent, 
Shops excellently furnished with innumer- 
able articles of merchandise are built along 
it, and a motley crowd, composed of va- 
rious ranks, and different nations, are con- 
stantly passing up and down. Among 
these are many Turks and Armenians, con- 
spicuous by their singular, and usually 
graceful costumes, 
TOULON. 

The city of Toulon, situated at the 
foot of a range of rude rocks, the high 
masts of the shipping, and the bay, offer 
a charming prospect, though inferior in 
extent and variety to that we had enjoyed 
in approaching Marseilles. 

The position of this city, at the pre- 
sent time—guarded towards the sea by a 
bay, which is defended by fortifications 
so strong as to appear impregnable ; and 
towards the land, by a chain of precipi- 
tous rocks, rising almost immediately 
behind the town; and by the Gorge 
d'Ollioulles, which constitutes the only 
approach to it—is so strong, as almost to 
bid defiance to any hostile attacks, It 
was given up, by bribery, to the English 
in 1794; and when regained by the 
French army, they slot all the senior 
officers, and principal individuals, who 
had been corrupted by English gold, in 
an open square, called the Champ de 
Mars. Not content with this vengeance, 
the commander summoned, by proclama- 
tion, all the inhapitants to assemble in 
a handsome square (the Place d’Armes) 
surrounded by houses aud trees, and 
when about four thousand men, women, 
and children, were collected there, the 
soldiers put them all to death. — 

Five thousand felons work in the ar- 
senal, chained together by pairs; three 
very large vessels, with grated iron win- 
dows, are their sleeping places; they are 
doubly chained at night, and cannon Is 
placed over them with guards, so that 
were it possible for them to liberate 
themselves from their chains, the cannon 
would instantly discharge on them. They 
are likewise all clothed in scarlet dresses, 
that they may be perceived instantly. 

AIX, 

Aix is one of the cities which has suf 
fered most from the revolution ; its popu- 
lation is greatly diminished, the eee 
of its principal inhabitants reduced, an 
an air of quietude and tranquillity, ap- 

proaching 
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proaching to desertion and melancholy, 
prevails. It is, notwithstanding, still the 
residence of many noble and distin- 
gushed families, and on Sundays the 
Course still exhibits a spectacle of popu- 
lation and gaiety, the more striking from 
the contrast which it presents oa other 
days. I believe the whole of the inhabi- 
tants, from the highest to the lowest, are 
then to be seen on the walk, between the 
hours of three and five. The lower orders 
appeared to confine themselves to one 
side of the street, which was completely 
thronged, while the fashionables of both 
sexes walked on the other; and a con- 
siderable crowd surrounded a conjurer, 
who was shewing off his tricks in the 
middle of the street. Several parties, 
taking possession of the stone seats on 
the wall, occupied themselves in eatin 
and drinking. The course of Aix is the 
finest that I have seen in France; the 
houses on each side are regular and hand- 
some, and the well-gravelled walks, and 
beautiful trees, which border them, have 
a noble effect worthy, of the better days 
of this city. This street is further em- 
bellished by three fountains, and several 
others decorate various parts of the town, 
among which the obelisk fountain has 
the best effect. 
AVIGNON. 

April 17.—Our first object, during 
our stay at Avignon, was to visit the cele- 
brated Vaucluse. We set off at an early 
hour in a calash, having been forewarned 
that the roads were too bad for our own 
carriage. The aspect of the country was 
very agreeable, and our road coasted the 
Durance, that flows in a very broad chan- 
nel, in which there was an abundance of 
water; we passed a convent and the vil- 
lage of Caumont. Near here are alluvial 
hills, the excavations of which are, by a 
slight assistance from masonry, turned 
into houses. They grow in these parts 
great quantities of a herb called Gasasse 
by the common people, the root of which 
is used for dying, in which article of 
trade the Avignonais are particularly 
skilful. This herb must grow from a 
year and a half to three years, before it 
is fit for use 

After we turned off from the post-road, 
we came into a slough, through which 
we were obliged to wade. We were 
beaten from side to side with great vio- 
lence, and I expected every minute to be 
upset. Our journey was indeed quite a 
pilgrimage ; and the difficulties we ex- 
perienced moderated the enthusiasm with 
which I approached the sacred ground of 
_ Vaucluse. At length, to our great joy, 
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we arrived at the poor little inn of this 
village; andas it was now between 
twelve and one o’clock, and we had 
taken nothing but a cup of coffee a 
seven, Our Classic impatience to view the 
spot was obliged to give way to the ple 
beian necessity of eating, oe 
The house in which Petrarch resided 
was a mere cottage, which he used oftey 
to compare with the abodes of the primi. 
tive Romans. Our guide pointed out to 
us a ruined cottage, as having been div. 
nified as his abode, but I believe there js 
no authority, but vague report for jt; 
identity. Petrarch first saw Laura at the 
church of I’Isle, a pretty and large Village 
about two miles from Vaucluse, on the 
borders of the Sorgue, on which the in. 
habitants have constructed numerous 
mills. As we ascended the Sorgue to its 
source, we could not sufficiently express 
our astonishment at the size and apparent 
depth of the river, so near the spot where 
it first rises from the earth; and at the 
volume of water, which poured aiong, 
covering the rocks over which it forces 
its passage with froth and foam. As we 
ascended to the basin, the river presents 
one mass of foam, but, on reaching it 
the angry Naiads cease to storm, and the 
water expands itself in a basin of about 
sixty feet in circumference ; with a sur- 
face smooth and tranquil as a mirror. 
The barren rock which frowns above it, 
is about six hundred feet high; the whole 
scene is wild, desolate and sublime. | 
was far from feeling (as some of our 
friends had expressed themselves), disap- 
pointed; my expectations, on the con- 
trary, were more than gratified; but | 
was surprised, as I had been sufficiently 
ignorant of the character of this cele- 
brated spot, to expect a scene of pic- 
turesque beauty, instead of barren gran- 
deur. We were, indeed, fortunate 1 
seeing the fountain when the water “ 
high, which contributes much to a a 
the effect imposing ; at other — — 
water (the real fountain head of wi ete 
in the ground, underneath the projec ve 
rock, the hollow of which pera a™ 
vern) is seen gliding along into ‘all a. 
instead of rushing out with a 1 - 
from its unseén source. There are ™ a 
other sources, which gush forth es 
cusly from the rocky banks of t “ om 
a little lower down. In the ome = 
basin is a pyramid, erected fourteen y 
ago, by the Academy of Avg nO perited 
Petrarch may be said to have 
no name. Petracco was only 40) 
tion of his father's christian name“, 
among 
a circumstance not uncommon plebeiats 
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lebeians at that time : but he possessed 
the inbred nobility of genius: and his 
name will continue to receive the homage 
of the universe, when those of kings and 
emperors shall be forgotten, 

LAURA'S TOMB. 

] must not omit to mention the Church 
of Cordeliers, now destroyed, and con- 
verted into a garden ; in a dark corner of 
which, amongst the ruins of walls over- 
crown by bushes, repose the ashes of the 
Prautiful Laura, immortal in the annals 
of poetry and literature; whom, alas! 
neither fame nor beauty, could preserve 
from suffering death in the most dreadful 
form—the plague. 

FANATICS AT MONTPELLIER. 

April 19, 1821.—We this day retraced 
our steps to Montpellier, and tuok up our 
abode at 1’ Hotel du Palais Royal, a clean 
and reasonable inn. In our promenades 
about this place, we could not avoid 
being struck with the astonishing altera- 
tion which the mission appears to have 
eperated in the manaers of the inhabi- 
tants, since our visit a few months before. 
Those who, during the season of the car- 
nival, seemed to be occupied only in 
dancing, dressing, and card+playing, 
were now to be seen constantly attend- 
ing thefr churches and processions. The 
town looked desolate, and the market 
was absolutely deserted. In all the poul- 
try market was only to be found one 
woman with a few couples of chickens! 
The part appropriated to vegetables was 
not quite so abandoned. Many of the 
shops were filled with engravings of the 
Holy Family, and sacred pictures, but 
among them M. l’'Abbé Guyon and the 
cross were the most universal. There is 
no doubt that the mission has done much 
good here; five thousand individuals have 
communicated, who never received the 
sacrament before. A young servant girl, 
who had stolen some articles from her 
mistress, confessed her crime to M.Guyon, 
restored the stolen goods, and submitted 
to the penance imposed on her. 

_ April 27,—How shall I describe the 
singular ceremony of the plantation of 
the Cross? Such an élan of popular 
feeling as it excited, is scarcely to be 
tendered by description. 

I must begin by narrating facts. About 
eleven in the morning we took our sta- 
tion in the beautiful garden of Madame 
P., who had obligingly invited us to join 
her acquaintances there. The proces- 
sion moved from the hospital about the 
same hour, and we first perceived it, as 
the foremost part came winding down 
the street to the esplanade, A body of 





cavalry preceded; followed by the Pen- 
ttens blancs, in their white dresses, and 
veils, with the usual masks, walking four 
abreast, two on each side of the road. 
Among this band were several vases 
adorned with flowers, and a temple, sup- 
ported by statues representing angels, in 
the interior of which were gilded images 
of the Virgin and Child ; the canopy was 
ornamented with white feathers. Next 
came the Pénitens blues, distinguished by 
a blue ribbon round their necks; after 
them, the boys and men of the Hospital, 
and the School of Orphans. Then fol- 
lowed the body of the inhabitants, who 
formed the great mass of the procession, 
distributed according to their respective 
parishes, 

The unmarried females preceded, 
amounting to an immense number; 
veiled, and attired completely in white, 
aud each holding a smail blue flag, on 
which the cross was worked in white 
satin. Among them were all the prin- 
cipal young lacies of the city, easily dis- 
tinguishable by the elegance of their at- 
tire, from those belonging to inferior 
classes, They wore caps and veils of 
gauze, or lace; muslin dresses, beauti- 
fully trimmed, and white satin shoes: 
they sung psalms and hymns as they pro- 
ceeded. When this part of the female 
procession reached the esplanade, they 
made a pause, and the different divisions 
sung in parts, those behind responding to 
those in the foreground. This scene was 
very interesting: and it was impossible 
to see so many elegant young ladies in 
this bridal attire, and hear their harmo- 
nious voices chaunting sacred music, 
without the imagination being trans- 
ported to “the multitude having white 
robes and palms in their hands,” and to 
the “harpers harping with their harps,” 
which the Apocalypse presents to tlre 
scriptural reader. 1 felt how strongly the 
Roman Catholic religion addresses itself 
tu the senses; and how calculated it is to 
obtain and preserve power over the mul- 
titude, since even I, a Protestant, am not 
insensible of the seductive and touching 
influence of some of its ceremonies. 

Each parish was preceded bya band of 
rousic, making, by its martial melody, ra- 
ther a singular contrast with the religious 
chaunt which so soon succeeded to it. 

Alter this almost countless train of 
white females had slowly swept along, 
came a sable suite, composed entirely of 
the married women, and who were all in 
black, with the exception of a white veil. 
Madame de F’. only, the lady of the first 
President, wore a black veil to ees 
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her from the rest. Next followed two 
companies of mep, who had already 
taken their turu to carry the cross, two 
hundred in each division; a third com- 
pany were relieved by a fourth, at the 
foot of the esplanade ; the remaining six 
relieved each other at the various stations 
appointed for that purpose. At each of 
these places was erected a species of 
canopy, formed of high posts, festooned 
with evergreens, and connected with 
wreaths of the same, intermixed with 
artificial white flowers: from many were 
suspended crosses formed of _ lilacs, 
stocks, &c. 

Then came the cross itself, the first 
sight of which was accompanied by loud 
cheers from the assembled multitude, 
crying “ Vive la Croix, hurra, hurra!” 
It was forty-five feet long; and the 
wooden figure of our Saviour was 
painted with the blood flowing from the 
wounds, It was to me an unpleasant 
spectacle, and I involuntarily closed my 
eyes. The artificers of the image thought 
it really was alive; and in consequence, 
declared to the Abbé Guyon that they 
would not nail it to the cross; whieh of- 
fice the missionary was obliged to exe- 
cute himself. M. Guyon was in this 
part of the procession, marshalling the 
men, giving the word of command, now 
jumping on the cross, then on the frame- 
work, in the prosecution of his arduous 
office, and reminded ine of David danc- 
ing before the ark. 

The bishop aud clergy followed the 
cross; after them, tne authorities, and 
last of all a regiment of soldiers and 
band. 1 have omitted to mention that 
two thin lines of infantry extended 
throughout the whole length of the 
procession, to keep off the crowd. 

This ceremony was undoubtedly con- 
ducted with wonderful order, and did 
great credit to the talents and exertions 
of M. Guyon, who, unaided, unautho- 
rised by the church or the state, had been 
able to procure for the mission which 
he conducted, so deep an interest, and so 
universal an attention. This procession 
took two hours in passing by the spot on 
which we were stationed ; it consisted 
of fifteen thousand individuals ; about 
sixty thousand were present, including 
the spectators assembled in different 
parts of the town to view it. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the order in 
which the various parts of the procession 
moved, to occupy their places in the 
Open square, opposite da Place Peyrou. 
But when the immense number of young 
females in white began to arrive, the 


fient cela.” 
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space being too small. to rece; 
multitude, some cavalry ee 
to arrange them properly, and to ~ 
confusion. The poor young | tm we 
Other females, who were thus sted 
like sheep into a fold, while the hore 
men gallopped about among them tiling 
up close to keep the ranks, became fright. 
ened; many fled in all directions, but 
were pursued by the horsemen and } 
tle missionaries; the latter running after 
them, and driving them back by gestures 
and even by blows. ‘This chace had 4 
singular effect in a religious ceremony 
and I contemplated the scene with terror, 
Many succeeded in effecting their escape 
but the greater part were driven back: 
happily no serious accident occured, 
but several females fainted from fatigue 
and alarm. 

A great body of military were now in. 
troduced into the square, whose gay- 
coloured regimentals, contrasted with the 
floating mass of females in white, with 
their blue waving pennons, had a singu. 
lar and pretty effect. The whole pro- 
cession was now concentrated into one 
grand mass, the central object of which 
was the cross, supported on the wooden 
frame-work. Every elevated spot from 
whence the scene of interest could be 
viewed, was crowded with spectators. 
The windows and roofs of all the houses, 
near the top of the Peyrou Gate, the 
Place Peyrou, and steps leading to it, 
were all covered with people. 

To this immense multitude, M. Guyon 
addressed a few words of exhortation, 
first from the cross, aud afterwards from 
a stone pedestal, which, prior to the revo- 
lution, supported a statue. During this 
short harangue, which lasted only a few 
minutes, this extraordinary man ad- 
dressed an appropriate word of exhorta- 
tion to every class of people present. 
He spoke to the Bishop and authorities, 
paying them the highest reverence; ‘ 
the clergy, the officers, the soldiers, the 
nobility, the merchants, the trades a 
ple, and artizans; the ladies, the ya] 
of the lower orders; the young, the ol, 
the rich, the poor. Above all, he & 
horted them to concord, oblivion of pa 
ties and past injuries, loyalty, religion, 
and universal charity. it 

When the cross began to be ral 
general shout of acclamation burst had 
the assembled multitude. A young _ 
near me (whg had escaped ~~ - 
procession, alarmed by the we Vi. 
the horses) exclaimed, “ Que és a 
I smiled internally, but ™ 
flected that it was well for her # yer ; 
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edified, and that the sympathies and reli- 
ious feelings of sixty thousand persons, 
oven if excited by means which we con- 
ader as unsuitable, were at least no sub- 
‘ect for ridicule. — 
* Qwing to the incapacity of the archi- 
tect who had undertaken the erecting, 
or, as it is called, planting the cross, 
i rogress was made this even- 
jittle or nO progress | 

ing 3 $0 that when it became dusk, about 
even o'clock, the multitude separated, 
and it was not completely erected till 
two days afterwards. 

BAYONNE. 

This town is one of the ports of 
France ; it possesses a naval and military 
arsenal, and a number of ships of mer- 
chandize. A large wooden bridge across 
the Adour, connects Bayonne with the 
aiburb of St. Esprit, and there are four 
bridges of the same material across the 
Nive. 

The promenade along the Bayonne 
side of the river, is very agreeable. The 
fish in this place are remarkably good, 
particularly salmon and _sprats, the latter 
of which are nearly as large as herrings: 
it is likewise celebrated throughout 
France for hams; but the mode of curing 
them is very inferior to the English. The 
bayonet was invented here, and conse- 
quently takes its name from the town. 

The weather at Bayonne is proverbi- 
ally rainy and changeable, occasioned 
by the situation of the town on the con- 
fines of the Atlantic, and of the Pyren- 
nees, We enjoyed very few intervals of 
fine weather during our stay here; and 
indeed, I find the climate of many places 
that we visit, as bad, or worse, than that 
of England. 

Near our inn was a Jews’ synagogue, 
and | have no where remarked so great a 
number of these people; they took re- 
luge here, after their expulsion from 
Spain and Portugal. al 

BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 

_We spent seven weeks at this favou- 
nte summer residence, which is the prin- 
cipal of the towns and villages of the 

yrenees, celebrated for their mineral 
waters. In the strength and efficacy of 
the latter, as well as in fine and romantic 
scenery, Bagnéres yields to many of its 
ree spas; but the charms of a more 
Feet and varied society attract the 
A i“ of families to fix on it 
noe in e. The views around Bag- 
sean a the perfection of pastoral 
wea . ant, richly wooded, thickly 
tow? et With neat, and pretty cot- 

“se, smiling and beautiful: but after 


“8 seen the sublime prospects of 
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Switzerland, and of the 
and witnessed the iba cet Re ond 
variety, and grace, afforded b m1 : 
lovely landscapes of Italy ; I foun “ 
self compelled to fee] and c 
terms of qualified approbati wee 
quaiitied approbation of the 
scenery which surrounded me. 
is ORLEANS, 
clober 26.—We passed 
chateaux, the comtep-bediinat aca 
bility and gentry (if the latter term may 
be applied), resident at Orleans. Vine. 
yards of immense extent preceded our 
entrance into this place, the approach to 
which is very handsome, and becoming 
that of @ great city. The Faubourg 
d’Olivet, comprising a number of beauti. 
ful houses, communicates with the city 
by a fine bridge over the Loire. The 
banks of this river, are here charming ; 
they are adorned with noble mansions, 
and picturesque plantations, reminding 
me much of some of our villas at Rich. 
mond, The superb cathedral is seen 
from far, and ‘the architectural beauty of 
its stately towers discovers itself more 
fully on a nearer view. On the whole, I 
have seen few cities which have a more 
striking approach than Orleans, 

Orleans is one of the largest, and most 
agreeable cities of France; it has six 
gates. The bridge across the Leire is 
1020 feet long; on it formerly stood 
the statues of Charles VII. and the cele- 
brated Jeanne d’Arc, styled the Maid of 
Orleans. 











‘ cone . 
ALPHABETICAL LIST 
OF THE 


MEMBERS OF iTHE COMMONS 
House of Parliament, 


EXHIBITING ALSO 
THE PLACES THEY REPRESENT, 
AND 


Distinguishing those who hold Places, and who 
are dependant,on 


THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION ; 
AND ALSO THOSE WHO HOLD 
COMMISSIONS IN THE NAVY AND ARMY. 
SHEWING HOW : 
They voted on Fourteen great Questions, 
During the Sessions of 1821 and 1822; 
FOLLOWED BY THE MINORITIES ON THIRTY- 
SIX QUESTIONS. 





(This very interesting and important pro- 
duction, containing more information 
than is usually found in a large volume, 
we are enabled to introduce to our rea- 
ders by favour of the author, in justice 
to whom we feel it proper to state, that 
it is sold in a separate pamphlet by 
Miller, at one shilling. In this miscel- 
lany it will be found a document for con- 


sultation for many = + come. } a 





The counties 
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HE Commons House of Parliament is 
composed of 658 members, returned 


from the several sections of the United 


Kingdom, in the following proportion, viz. 
The county of Cornwall, 44; of Wilts, 
34; 0f York,30 .. 
Sussex, 28 ; Dorset, 20; 
Suffolk,16; Stafford,10 74 
of Devon and Hants 


108 


each 26 52 
Kent and Somerset, 
each 18 36 
Bucks, Lancaster, and 
Surry each 14 42 
Lincoln, Norfolk, and 
Salop each 12 36 
Berks, Northampton, 
Oxford, Worcester, 
each 9 36 
Essex, Gloucester, He- 
reford, Middlesex, 


Northumberland, and 
Nottingham . each8 48 


Cambridge, Cumber- 
land, Hertford and 
Warwick each 6 24 


Bedford, Chester, Der- 
by, Durham, Hun- 
tingdon, Leicester, 
and Westmorland 

each 4 28 
Monmouth, 3; Rut- 
mm@,.B2.. ee s § 
Wales, 24, Scotland, 45; Ireland, 100 169 
Making the Total Number of Votes 658 

TABLE I. 

Statement of the Fourteen Questions 
divided on by the following Alpha- 
betical List of the Meméers. 


Column. 


a Notes by a *, 188 members who on 
the 6th February, 1821, supported 
the motion of the Marquis of Tavi- 
stock, “that his Majesty’s ministers, 
in advising the measures against the 
Queen, were not justifiable,” &c.; and 
by a + 334 who supported it. The same 
column also notes by the letter a 21 
other members who supported the 
motion of Lord Archibald Hamilton 
on the 26th of January preceding, 
“that the omission of her Majesty’s 
name from the Liturgy and accus- 
tomed prayers of the Church, was il!- 
advised aud iuexpedient,” who did 
not vote at all on the motion of the 
Noble Marquis. 

6 Notes by the letter c, 253 members 
who, on the 28th February, 1821, sup- 
ported the motion of Mr. Plunkett, 
For the appointment of a committee 
fo consider of the Laws affecting 
Roman Catholics,’ aud by the letter 
Pp, 247 who opposed it. 

¢ Notes by a *, 126 members who, on 
the 9th May, 1821, supported the 
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motion of Lord John Russel] « 
Parliamentary Re 2! For 
157 who anna Atte and by at, 

d Notes by a*, 108 mem 
the llth February, aan 
the motion of Mr. Brougham Ai oy 
sensible Reduction of Taxes »? and} 
a +, 212 who opposed it. 7 7 

e Notes by a*, 126 members who, on 
the 2\st February, Supported a sii. 
lar motion of Viscount Althorp ; and 
by a +, 234 who opposed it. 

Jf Notes by a*, 159 members who, on 
the 13th March, supported the motion 
of Viscount Normanby, “ For redu. 
cing one Post Master General; aud 
by at, 184 who opposed it. The same 
column also notes by the figure 2, 81 
other members who, on the 2d of 
May, supported a similar motion by 
the same noble Viscount, who did not 
vote at all on the previous occasion, 

g Notes bya *, 100 members, who, on 
the 25th of June, supported the motion 
of the Hon. James Abercromby, for 
“ An enquiry into the conduct of the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland ;” and by 
a +, 121 who opposed it. 

h Notes by a *, 95 members, who, on 
the 3d of June, supported the motion 
of Mr. Curwen, for ** A total Repeal 
of the Duty on Salt ;” and by at, 
106 who opposed it. The same column 
also notes by the letter ¢, 99 other 
members in addition, who, on the 28th 
February preceding, supported the 
motion of Mr. Calcraft for “ A gra- 
dual Re:iuction in the Duties m 
Salt ;’ who did not support the motion 
of Mr. Curwen. 

i Notes by a *, 65 members, who, on 
the 18th June, supported Sir J. New- 
port’s amendment to Mr. Hume's mo- 
tion, relating to the Tythe System of 
Ireland ; and by a +, 72 who opposed 
it. 

k Notes by a *, 175 members, who, on 
the 25th April, supported the motion 
of Lord John Russel, for “ A Reform 
in Parliament ;” which was opposed 
by 269. The same column also notes 
by the letter 7, 77 other members, part 
of 185, who, on the Ist of March, sup- 
ported the motion of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, for “ The Reduction of 
Two Lords of the A dmiralty. 

The notations in the margin, imply * 
follow, viz. The numbers 12, &e. as 12 oP” 
posite the name of J. Abercromby, oo 
that he voted 12 times in the minor! 
here subsequently stated. No. 27 opp 
site the name of Sir George Anson, ‘any 
opposite that of A. Baring, imply that 590 
voted in the minority on those question t 
numbered iv the said following —, 
A, voted in support of Lord Althorp + 
position in “ Committee om the Leth- 
Laws ;” L, for those of Sir Thomas 


bridge ; 
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bridge; R, for those of Mr. Ricardo. ™, 
implies those who opposed the propositions 
of the late Marquis of Londonderry, and 
contended for the “ Continuance of the 
corn Law as it then stood.” W, implies 
those members who supported the resolu- 
tionsof Mr. Western, on the 12th of June, 
relating to the “ Aggravation of the Dis. 
tresses of the Country by the Alteration of 


the Currency.” 
TABLE Il. 


Statement of the’36 Questions, of which 
the Minorities are stated. 
Nos. 
j— 89 Who on the 5th Feb. supported 
Mr. Hume’s amendment to the 
address. . Opposed by 171 
9— 68 Who on the 7th Feb. opposed 
Mr. Peel’s motion, “ For leave 
to bring in a bill, suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ire- 
Jand,” ° supported by 195 
3— 22 Who onthe same day support- 
ed a motion “ For the Irish In- 
surrection Bill to be printed to 
afford time to consider it,” 
opposed by 149 
4—30 Who on the 8th supported the 
motion of Mr. Rice, to insert a 
clause in the said bill © For 
making imperative a Trial by 
Jury,” . opposed by 139 
5— 31 Who on the same date sup- 
ported the motion of Mr. Rice, 
to insert another clause in the 
said bill, ** Authorising the 
Lord-Lieutenant to appoint 
County Magistrates to assist 
in Towns,” opposed by 110 
6— 28 Who on the same day opposed 
the passing of the Bill 
supported by 109 
7—97 Who on the 13th February sup- 
ported the motion of Sir Robert 
Wilson, “ For Papers tobe laid 
before the House relating to 
his dismissal from the Army,” 
opposed by 199 
8—60 Who on the 25th February sup- 
ported the motion of Mr. 
James, “ That it was a Breach 
ofthe Privileges of Parliament 
to open Letters to and from 
Members to and from prisoners 
in Gaol,’ . . . opposed by 167 
9— 73 Who on the 27th supported the 
motion of Mr. Hume, “ For a 
more detailed Statement of the 
manner in which £1,781,325 
estimated for the Supply of the 
Naval Service was to be ex- 
pended before the Supply was 
granted,” . opposed by 129 
10— 56 Who on the 28th supported 
the motion of Ald. Wood 
‘“‘ For a Committee to enquire 
into the cause of the Outrage 
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committed on Mr. Sheriff 
Waithman, in front of the 
Kaightsbridge Barracks,” 
oppose 
11— 39 Who on the 4th March alg ie 
ported the motion of Mr. Pas- 
coe Grenfell, “To postpone 
the clause in the 5 per Cent. 
Reduction Bill for remunera- 
tion to the Bank, for further 
investigation.” . opposed 
12— 51 Who on the same in — “ 
ported the motion of Mr. 
Hume, “ That the Regular 
Army beredaced from 68,802 
to 57,802, or 10,000 men,” 
0 by 196 
13— 88 Who on the 14th spl ’ 
ported the motion of Mr. 
Creevy, “ Foran enquiry into 
~~ of the Board of Con- 
trol” . . sed by 273 
14— 33 Who on the sbih copperted, 
the motion of Mr. Hume, “ 'fo 
reduce the expences of the 
Military Staff of Great Britain 
and the Colonies, from 
£96,846 to £84,000,” 
sed by 109 
15—— 18 Who on the Pn octane 
the motion of Mr. Hume, ‘* To 
reduce the Salary ofthe Judge 
Advocate-General from 
to £1,500 per Ann. opposed by 124 
16— 17 Who on the 28th supported 
the question of a Petition 
from the Inhabitants of Beth- 
nal Green, on behalf of Mr. 
Hunt, andimputing notorious 
and avowed Corruption in 
Parliament — should lie on 
the table . . opposedby 67 
17— 26 Who on the 20th supported 
the motion of Mr. Hume, 
“For a reduction of £5,000 
per Annum in the expences 
of the Staff of the Royal Mi- 
litary College,” Opposed by 75 
18— 21 Who on the 22nd supported 
the motion of Mr. Hume “ To 
reduce the charge for Sine- 
cure Offices in the Garrisons 
abroad and at home £12,000 
per Annum,” opposedby 80 
19—30 Who on the 25th supported 
the motion of Mr. Hume “ To 
reduce the Vote for the Ex- 
pence of the Ordnance Esta- 
blishments at the Tower and 
in Pall Mall £10,000 per An- 
num . . . opposedby 9% 
20— 22 Who on the same date sup- 
ported the motion of Mr. 
Creevy, relating to a mis- 
application of the 43 percent. 
Duties in Barbadoes 
opposed by 62 
21— 39 
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21— 39 Who supported a further mo- 
tion reluting to the same sub- 
ject. . , 

22.— Who on the 8ih March support- 
ed the motion of Mr. Den- 
man “ To extend the time for 
the holders ef 5 per cent. 
Stock entering their dissents 
io the transfer from the 16th 
to 30th March,” opposed by 

93— 84 Who onthe 24th April sup- 
ported the motion of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, for an Address 
to the King to remit the fur- 
ther punishment of Mr.Hunt, 

opposed by 

24—37 Who on the 8th Maysupported 
the motion of Mr. Wyvill, 
“ That the best and most ef- 
fectual relief that could be 
given to the Agricultural in- 
terest, was a large remission 
of Taxation, . opposed by 

25— 67 Whoonthe 14th supported 
the motion of Mr. Hume 
‘* for an Address to His Ma- 
jesty to direct enquiry into 
the State of the Government 
of the Ionian Islands, and 
the cause of Martial Law 
having been proclaimed, and 
the Inhabitants of the Islands 
disarmed, . opposed by 

26—147 Who on the 15th supported 
the motion of Mr. Lenvard, 
“ for a Committee to enquire 
into the expenditure of the 
3rd class of the Civil List for 
Ambassadors and Consuls, 
and to consider whether any 
reduction could be made in 
that expence,” opposed by 

27—141 Whoonthe—, supported the 
motion of Mr. Warre, “ That 
without detriment to the pub- 
lic service, the charge of the 
Mission to the Swiss Cantons 
might be reduced to a scale 
of expenditure not exceed- 
ing the sum annually received 
by Lord Robert Fitzgerald, 
aud Mr. Wickham, from May 
1792 to Jan. 1798, and for 
which sam the duties of the 
Mission have practically been 
performed for one year and 
eight months, preceding the 
recent appointment of Mr. H. 
Wyner,”  .  . = opposed by 

28— 55 Who on the 3d June, support- 
ed the motion of Mr. Coke 
of Norfolk, for laying on the 


143 


223 


120 


274 


247 


29—— 54 


30—117 


3il—lvl 


JI— 59 


34— 94 


35— 72 


36— 68 





table a petition of the Inha. 
bitants of the Hundred of 
North Greenhoe, in that 
County, complaining of Agri- 
cultural distress, opposed by 
Who on the same date sy 
ported the motion of Mr. 
Hume, for taking from the 
Sinking Fund the amount to 
which it was proposed to re. 
lieve the Country in Taxes, 
instead of by borrowing, 
opposed 

Who on the 4th ian og 
ported the motion of Sir J. 
Macintosh, * That the House 
will at an early period of the 
next session of Parliament, 
take into their most serious 
cousideration the means of 
increasing the efficacy of the 
Criminal Laws, by abating 
their undue rigour,” 


opposed by Wl 


Who on the 24th June sup- 
ported the motion of Mr. 
Brougham, “ That the in- 
fluence now possessed by the 
Crowa is unnecessary for 
maintaining its Constitu- 
tional prerogatives, destruc- 
tive of the independence of 
Parliament, and inconsistent 
with the well government of 


Al 


89 
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the realm,” . opposed by 216 | 


Who on the 26th supported 
the motion of Mr. Creevy, for 
the repeal of the Superannua- 


tion Bill of 1797, opposed by 145 


Who on the 2d July supported 
the motion of Hothouse, that 
the Tax on Windows in Great 
Britain is unjust, unequal in 
its operation, aud most op- 
pressive to those especially’ 
who are least able to bear It, 
and that it appeared to the 
House that the said Tax 
should be forthwith and im- 
mediately repealed, 

opposed by 
Who on the 5th June opposed 
the motion of Mr. Peel for 
leave to extend the opera- 
tions of the Alien Bill for two 




















146 


years, . . supported hy 189 


Who on the 14th opposed -" 
further progress of the sal 


Bill... supported by 108 


Who on the Ist July opposed 
its still further progress, 


supported by 14 
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TABLE I. 
\LPHABETICAL LIST OF THE MEMBERS 


OF THE 
COMMONS HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Corrected to the 5th February, 18923. 
OO a 


During the Session of 1822 a return was moved for and ordeved to be laid on the table of the 
ouse, of all Such Members who hold places of profit or emolument, and who sit and vote in the 
ouse of Commons, and stating the amount of such salaries, profits, or emojuments, and also of 
isuch Members who hold Commissions in the Navy and Army. In compliance with this 
Jer, a return was made of 89 Members, under 7 several Classes, who sit and vote in the 
mmons House of Parliament, receiving salaries, profits, and emoluments, in the aggregate to 
eAmount of £183,372 Ss 113d qf” Annum. In the following list these 89 Members are 
sted by a { and it will be seen that they form the bulk of that phalanx who regularly assemble 
» out-vote those Members who are returned to Parliament by the voice ,of the People. 
turn was also made of Fifty-nine other Members, who hold Commissions in the Navy and 
my, pay and emoluments not stated ; which 59 are noted by a §—several other Members are 
ted by a 4—as Sons, Brothers, or dependants on those sharing the £183,372 8s llid yf 
mum, or otherways participating largely of the Taxes—such as Chandos Marquis, eldest Son 
foncof the chiefs of the Grenville party; Apsley Lord, eldest Son of the Secretary of State of 
he Colonies, who receives about £15,000 df? Annum out of the Taxes not included in the before 
yutioned Sum of £183,372 8s 113—all the others noted by a 4 are more or less directly or 
wirectly linked with the participators in pay or emoluments out of the Taxes, and will as 
aiformly be seen in the list of those majorities opposed tu the interests of the people from 
hom they draw so large a share of their means of subsistence !! ! 


Those Members printed in Italics are new Members recently returned, 























be die|f| gi vik} 
¢* Abercromby, Hon. James, Calne ...........- Wilts|*| |*|*/*| |*|* 12 
e Acland, Sir T. D. Bart... Devon ..........County} |+} | je} |r 
tp 4§A‘Court E. H. ...... Heytesbury........ Walts|titt 
c+ Alexander, James ...... Old Sarum .......... do.|\t\t\t!t\4\+ 
tp Alexander, Josias Dupre Old Sarum ..........do.| | |+ 
? Bie, 2, Wi ccsesces .... Pembroke .........Zown |*| |*|*| |ri* 9 
¢* Althorp, Viscount ....... Northampton .... County|*|*\*|*|*| |*|* 16 A R 
p+ Ancram, Earl .......... Huntingdon,.......Zown| | |t! |+ 
‘¢ § Anson, Hon. George ... Yarmouth ......Norfolhj | |2 ** 4 
*¢ § Anson, Sir George .... Litchfield ..........City| | |2 *\* No. 27 
{ Antrobus, G. C......... Aldborough ........ York} | {4} | |+ 
tp 4, Apsley, Lord ........ Cirencester ....G@loucester| |t/+) | |t 
te + t Arbuthnot, Right Hon.C. St.-Germains. .. . Cornwall}+\+|+/4/+\+ 
Pp }Archdall, Mervyn...... Fermanagh Co... . Ireland} | |2 
tp Ashurst, W.H.......... Oxford ..........County/t/t 
‘p  Astell,Wm...... ecdsees Bridgewater ....Somerset} |t| | |t| |7/* 3 
tp Astley, Sir J. D. Bart. .. Wilts............County|t\})*| |e} |? 
» Attwood, Matthias ...... Callington ...... Cornwall ++) tt WM 
‘Aubrey, Sir Jno. Bart. .. Horsham ........Sussea) *5 
¢ { Bagwell, Right Hon. W. Sce Bird Bagwell ...... 
ct § Baillie, Col. J. cccctes FACED ccccccces ..- York t cir} |* 3 
Balfour, John ...... ... Orkney and Shetland ... .}t/+/t) |t 
Beker, Edward ........ Wilton...... weceee Wilts 
tpt Bankes, George ..... _.. Corfe Castle ....++ Dorset|t}t , Ti+ 
» + Bankes, Henry, sen. ..., Corfe Castle .........do.l#}t/*itt] "| A ME 
Bankes, W. Ji... ..cceee Cambridge ....University if , dhs aw 
e-0c-00% | \ 4 
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* * Baring, Henry........-- Colchester ........Essex\*| | |* #6 
*¢ Baring, Sir Thomas, Bart. Wycombe ........ Bucks|*\*\*| \e| \*\# 4 
* ¢ * § Barnard, Viscount .... Tregony........Cornwall|*| |2\*\c| |#* @ R 
+ Barne, Michael ...... oo DURWICR 2c ccccse Suffolk| | \4 
® ¢ © Barat.&. Ba. ..cvesces: Richmond.......... York) |*i*} Jeol |e 25 
+ t Barry, Right Hon. J. M. Cavan County... .Zreland +4 
+ Bastard, E. P.......000+ Devon ......06-.County|t|ti2/4|+| br 
+ § Bastard, John .......- Dartmouth ........ Devon |}\ \t\c} |r| L 
+ p + { Bathurst, Right Hon. C. Harwich ......... E'ssex\+| |+ 
+ p + { Bathurst, Hon. S. T. .. St..Germains....Cornwall| | |+\+ 
* ¢ * Beaumont, T. W. ...... Northumberland ..County)*| |*| |*| |*\# 9 p 
e © Becher, W. W. wccccee Mallow.......... Ireland, | |2\ | | \** No. 92 
c Bective, Earl of...... «« Meath County ........ do.\ \t 
§ Belfast, Earl of ...... Belfast............. do. t 
c * Belgrave, Viscount...... GONE oie cetivnons City| | \* ** 6 
S @ (RR ccareweseees SE oharue alw ea - Count y|*\*\*|*|*\*** 1) 
* * Bennet, Hon. H. G...... Shrewsbary........ Town| \*|*\*\c\*\*l* 3) 4 Wy 
p Bem, Jone  vovcssccser ne at PR TTT EEE Devon 
+p  § Bentinck, Lord F.C. .. Weobly........ Hereford; + 
* ¢ * { Bentinck, Lord W.H.C. Nottingham ...... Couit u\*|*\* lc **4W 
* * Beuyon, Benjamin...... ME cwoccndwees Town)*|\*|*| \*| |** 15 
+p Beresford, sir J.P. Bart. Coleraine ........Zreland 
+» { Beresford, Lord George Waterford County ....do.! | |+\+'t/t 
e © Bernal, Ralph ........<. Rochester :. .o<<s cece City|*|*\*\*\*\*|*1* 29 
Bernard, Viscount ...... Bandon Bridge ..Ireland|*\t! + 
Bernard, Thos. jun...... King’s County........ do.| 
+ e + Binning, Lord...... eee. Rochester .. 2... ....CityFitititit 
*c Birch, Joseph.......... Nottingham...... - - Fown| * jel ** 18 R 
Bird, Sir W. Bagwell .. Tipperary County. Zreland me 
+p Blackburne, John ...... Lancaster ....... County) \tit} it 
+ p + Blair, James ...... oaeé MED ab cenas Suffolk| | t+] | Ir 
+ + Blake, Robert.......... AsmeGel ..cses int Sussex) \t!.| | {¥ 
* ec * Blake, Sir Francis, Bart. Berwick ..........060:. Man * 12 
a@ * Boughey, Sir John, Bart. Statlord ...... ~ Count y|*\*\*| eo} |** & A 
a Boughton,SirW.E.R. Bart Evesham ...... Worcester| |*\2) |e| \** 8 
+t +t { Bourn, Right Hon.W.S. Christchurch ...... Hants t\+ | 
tp SBouverie, Hon. B. B.... Downton ......... - Wilts 
+ Bradshaw, R. H. ...... Brackley.... Northampton) \t\t 
e Brandling,C. J......... Northumberland. . County! |+\* 
+ 4+ Brecknock, Earl of.... Ludgershall........ Wilts HIF 
+ Bridges, George ........ RAMNR High cs coscues City t|t 
+ pF ee Mncbiekienanses CTT City| \*|*| |*} [rf 21 
t ¢ ¢ Broadhead, T. H. L. .... Yarmouth .. Isle of Wightt) 1+] |t] | | 
+p t{Brogden,James_..... Igunce:ton ... Corawall)+}t\+)}}it WV 
* * Brougham, H. ..... wee. Winchelsea... . Sussex|*{*| |*|*]*|#* 22 42 
+ c + Brown, Peter ......... eee | Cee ae do.'+\7}41tt 
tc Brown, Right Hon.Dennis Kilkenny City ....Zreland\t|t| | |t]*P y 
*c Brown, Dominic........ Mayo County ....-.-. do.| \* #7 LI 
tec Brown, James..... .... Mayo County... .... de.| \t VL 
+ p Brownlow, Charles...., Armagh County ...... do,| \t Hy 
+ p t § Brace, Robert ........ Clackmannon §RossCaties, [t4It\t jr 
tp  SBrudenell, Lord ........ Marlborough . .... Wilts} | |t/t 
ereen, Fi... .... rebhess Carlow County .. Trelaud| 
+ Buchanan, John ........ Dumbarton County, Scot/d}+\t|+ Ww 
. . 1s Bor Sir Francis, Bart. Westminster ........City|*|*|* RA “? 18 
, urgh, Sir Ulysses .. Carlow County ..Jreland|t\tH lt - AW 
+ p * Burrell, Sir C. M. Bart... New Shesthens, o. Susser|* e| {rj* No.24 . 
+ p Burrell, Walter’........ Sussex ..........County|*/t} | je} ir W 
* ec Bury, Viscount ........ Arundel. accccccceusser| | |*} i¢ “nr 
+ Butterworth, Joseph ..,, Dover....-..-.: vow Mente ep tie 9 
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¥ Buxton, J. Jacob ...... BOGWIR.. o.ccccecices winds PF re e 
* Buxton, T. Fowell...... Weymouth ...... Dorset . #/¢) #8 9 
¢ Byng, George.......... Middlesex... .... . County|**\* “e 10 AM 
* Caleraft, J. sem. ........ Wareham ........ Dorset *\* ie * 15 
Calcraft, J. H..... serena Wareham,....:....... do.|*|*|*|*\*| i G 
¢ Calthorpe, Hon. F.G. .. Hindon ... ...... Wilts *|t)*|*|+|*\* 
pt} Calvert, John ........ Huntingdon........ Town '+|+\t\t!+ 
¢* Calvert, CRAFEGS 200 ccc0 OOS « ws civececnns \*\* +\#l¢ **18 M 
¢ * Calvert, Nicholas ..... . ss Town'+|*| | \*\s ** 54M 
p Campbell, Archibald.,.. Glasgow district. . Scotland |+/+\+'+| | (M , 
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Campbell, W.F...cccess Argyle County ... . do. * No 26 
t Canning, George ...... Liverpool ...... Lancaster ttitit | 
~ Co Ce | cssveeasa Wexford County, . Z> eland| 2 ** No. 2¢ 
¢ * Carter, John ...cc.ees, Portsmouth........ Hants|*| |2| |*| |** 11 R 
pt Cartwright, W. Tvinietieas Northampton . . County} |) |+ | 
e Caulfield, Hon. H....... Armagh County .-Lreland| |*|2| |e} |r\* 4 
e * Cavendish, ©. C........ Newton .......... Hants} |*\*\*\¢| \*\* 6 
e Cavendish, Lord G.A.H. Derby ........... County *) lel |*le og 
e §Cavendish,Lord H. F.U, Derby ............ Town| | \*|*\c| |*\* 6 M 
p Cawthorne, J. F...... van MN, + cnnesesans do.| | | 
p &} Cecil, Lord Thomas... Stamford .. sees Lincoln|t) | 
* (Chaloner, eases 4a: sees DE dattles snide niits City) |*\2| jel I*|* 6 
Chamberlayne, Wm. .... Southampton.,.... Hants\+\t|2\ \*| |"|* 4 
4 Chandos, Marquis .... Buckingham .. ... Town +{t Tele] | iL 
p + Chaplin, Charles.....,.. Lincoln .......... County i 2 
p t Cheere; E. Me ......000. Cambridge...... Borough +'t|t) | |4} |* 
Gaeret,, Gb. tse sne dae Dunwich ........ Suffolk: +t!" < 
+ Chetwynd, George ,..... | o-. Lown) | |*| Je |? 
¢ Chichester, Arthur...... Carrickfergus . . . Ireland Ht] |Z 
» + Con@e. W. Ea. «»coneved >. WMO wikctedécns Salop, it] 
tp Cholmley, Sir M. Bart. . | Grantham ...... Lincoln’ + +) | {t+} |* No. 30 
+ + {Cholmondeley, Lord H. Castle Rising ....Norfoik|+ +t 
¢ Clarke, Hon. C. H. Butler Kilkenny County. . Ireland + | | * No. 4 
Claughton, Thomas .... Newton ...... Lancaster: +) | * No. 1 
p Clements, J. M. ........ Leitrim County ..Lreland} 
tpt { Clerk, Sir G. Bart..... Edinburgh ..... C ounty! tt tt tl» 
re* Clifton, Viscount pace wee die Canterbury... sees. City *s}2l lej*] [* 5 
p Clinton, Sir W. H.K... Newark ,..... ..- Notts.) + 
4 Clinton, H. Fynes .... Aldborough ........ Yorki+ + 
tpt tClive, Henry ... ..... Montgomery ...... Town'+\+| | 
tp i Clive, Viscount ....... EAT ccccevece »Salop|t} + 
tp +§ Clive, Hon..: BR. -as. 6. DOeww cece cccccccccess do} | t 
+ { Cockburn, Sir G....... Weobly....... Hereford + +|4\4)1)1 
tp Cockerell, Sir Chas. Bart. Evesham...... Worcester t|t 
te + 4 Cocks, Hon. J. S.....,. Ryegate .......--. Surry|t'4 *) I 
‘ce § Coffin, Sir Isaac, Bart. Ilchester........ Somerset */I*) Tel lal* 10 
"e* Coke, T. ee eee Norfolk ...... 2+. County) | |*|\* shied 
; Coke, Be Weekes 0dedews Derby .......s00+: Town | 
‘pt Collett, ~ S gpeeeenees Cosbell ...ccoccce a t : 
¢ Colthurst, Sir N. C. Bart, Cork. ........-- ity. . do 
¢ * Colburne, Sir N. W. R.Bt. Thetford ........ Norfolk eer : 
Pp 4 Cole, Sir Christopher . * Glamorgan rere County\+) |*| |e/*|r 
Pt §} Cole, Sir G. L. ...... Fermanagh County Ireland} |+\+ ” 
i. Concannon, Lucius...... Winchelsea _ Sussex) |**) |*} *I* 13 
'P § t Congreve, Sir W. Rt. Plymouth. ......-. Devan} |+| |tIt 
P + Cooper, R. Se ae Sto Cowie Titty 
t Cooper, E.S. .......20- Sligo County -Lrela i 
Coote, Sir C. H. Bart.... Queen’s xf veeses dot sod 
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abe “Th 
+ p t { Copley, Sir J.S. ..... Ashburton ........ Devon\+ Hat } b 
+ p Corbett, Panton ........ Shrewsbury ...... Salop}|+|+|*| |e) |rit y 
p Cotterell, Sir J. G. Bart.. Hereford .. ...., County LO 
+ c t+ ¢{ Courtenay, T. P....... So - Devon\+|+\+}+/+ 
+ ¢ + ¢{ Courtenay, William ... Exeter City ....... »+ do} |+\+) |+ p 
§ Cradock, Sheldon ..... Camelford ...... Cornwa!l p 
+ p t { Cranborne, Viscount .. Hereford .......... Town) |+\+ ¢ 
+ p Crawley, Samuel ....... SOOM oo secvesess Devon\+ * Now ine 
*e¢  Creevey, Thomas........ Appleby .... Westmorland|*\*|*|*|*|*}#\* a” ie 
+ p + Cripps, Joseph ........ Cirencester ....@loucester| |+)+ P 
+ @ TOROS. We wcccsecs SE Sc ksecne Cornwal|+\+\+\+ ' 
ac * Crompton,S. .......... ne eanaty MEET EEE Notts.\*|*|*\*\*| |#l# y4 
+c Crosbie, James ........ Kerry County ....Jreland } 
+ t Cuffe, James.......... EO | os cineabuccsen do * , 
+c Cumming, George..... Fortrose district . Scotland|+| |+ 
p Curteis, B. J. ......eee. SUSSEX ......006. County\*|+|2\t\e} |r}* No. 1x, 
+ p Curtis. Sir Wm. Bart. .. London ............ City} |+ * No. 10 
*e Curwen,J.C........... Cumberland ...... County|*|*| | |*| *\* 6AM 
+ p Curzon, Hon. R......... Clithero ....... Lancaster} |+| |. , 
+p § Cust, Hon. K........ Grantham .. . Lincolnshire|+|+\t\t\t|t 4 
+p  §4 Cust, Hon. P. F..... Honiton ....,, .»»- Devon tlt : 
+t p  § Dalrymple, J. A..... .. Appleby .... Westmorland) | |+\ |+ t 
+c Daly, James .......... Galway County ..Jreland ti} |* 
ap Davenport, D........... Chester ....0000.. County) *|*|*| |*| | |* No. 33 
7 > © Rs Be le ns 4s +008 Worcester ........0 City|*|*\*|*\*) |*}* 25 R 
se * } eee DE Als eve we sanahe do|\t+\+\ | |\+ . 
+ {| Dawkins, James ...... Hastings ........ Sussex |+\t| |t 
+ p ft Dawkins, Henry...... Boroughbridge ....York}+\+!t| | 1 
p t Dawson, G.R......... Londonderry ........ City|t\4\F) tH 
tc Dawson, J. H. M....... Clonmell ........ Ireland) \+ r 
ac * De Crespigny, Sir W. Brt Southampton...... Hants\*|*\*| |e} \*}* 21 | 
+ p  Deerhurst, Viscount .... Worcester ..........City ce} | |* No. 30 
© FP BI, FF i Goer ccen sc BD. secaneeess Count y|*|*|*\*|* F *18W 
A * ¢ * Denman, Thomas ...... Nottingham...... .. Town) | |2\*\*| |** 23 R 
i is P BDO, POR 2 ccccccveses POON ..cccccscce's Dorset|+ k 
+ * p Dickenson, Wm........ Somerset ........County|t|*|*| |e} ||* 444 
att fi tp  Divett, Thomas ........ Gatton ...... oo Surrey|tititit tT 
| ti Qa. aes Cr Sussex|t| |+) | |t 
(s t Domville, Sir C. ........ Bossiney..... Cornwall|+ tt 
ee e Jon, Sir Alexander .... Roxburg County, Scotland) |+} |+ 
ae +p Douglas, John.......... Minchead ...... Somerset ttt 
a te 4 Douglas, W. R. K..... Dumfries district, Scotland) | |t\t) |t 
ie t c + Doveton, Gab. ........ Lancaster ......-- Town\t|+\* r 
1 Tt p t { Dowdeswell, Jas. E. .. Tewkesbury ..Gloucester|t|+ 
ie? +t p t Downie, Robert ........ Stirling district . .Scotland|+\+\t 
i + Drummond, Home .... Stirling County ...... do.| \ |t/t/TIt 
+ Drummond, James...... Perth County ........ do. t L 
p Drake, T.T........sccce Amersham........ Bueks}|+} \t 
TP SO, WAT. occivess Peeeisicedvw’ ooeees do 
tp Dugdale, D.S.......... Warwick ....-...County| | |* 
+ + Dunally, Lord........., Oakhampton...... Devon Ak 
“¢ * Duncannon, Viscount.... Malton ..........-- York|*\*|*|**7/* 18 
t Duncomb, Charles ...... POOWNSEE . ov ceveces Hants|t 
+t + Duncomb, Wm. ........ Grimsby ....Lincolnshire|t «No. 26LW 
ac  Wundas, Charles........ Pe cueedusens County|* . 4 > 
" € “ Dundas, Hon. Thomas .. Richmond.........- York| |*\2\* cj*"* 9 
+ . { Dundas, Right Hon. W. Edinburgh.......... City\t\t it tit 
fe  § Dunlop, James ...... Kirkcudbright Co.Scotland | jt} | | 
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be lel id 
| | Eastnor, Viscount .... Hastings sR ears Sussex't{4 pone . 
0.30 * Ebrington, Viscount .... Tavistock ........ Devon|*|*|*|*/#|*|#!* 15 
Edwards, Hon. E. H.. .. Bletchingley seeee Surrey 
p + Egerton, Wilbraham.... Chester ......... County|+}+\t\+!*) |r 
a Eliot, Hon. W. ....... Liskeard........ Cornwall| |+ 
¢ * Ellice, Edward ..... --- Coventry .........- City)*}* | cl*l*!* 17 
No.2 w at ¢ Bilis; Ci Bice ccc cccccns Seaford .......... Sussex tt r 
op Mac ‘Ellis, G.J. W. A. ...... Seaford...... paki edi do.| | |2|*\*! |*!* No.26 & 
p | Ellis, Thomas ........ Dublin ........... City| | jt 
ct Ellison, Cuthbert ...... Newcastle on 7 ener t r 
14 + Ennismore, Viscount.... Cork County .... Ireland 
p Kstcourt, T.G.......... ee Wilts) +/+ 
i ee ae a Retford ..... .Nottingham| | {2 *“* 5 R 
ce Evelyn, Lyndon ........ St. Ives ........ Cornwall|t|+\t 
= hg p Fairlie, Sir W. C. Bart... Leominster . .. Hereford . 
6 AM p t Fane, a, eae ee County|*\t\*| Je} |ri* No.1 7 
tp t 4 Fane, J.T. ......+... Lyme Regis ...... Dorset 
bo t 1 Pane, Vere .......... Lyme Regis.......... do.\+\t + 
ac Farquharson, A......... Elgin, Banff,&c. dist.Scotld| | |2 *'* No. 23 
*¢ Farrand, Robert....... ck cue ones York|*|*|* ri* 5 
+p t Fellows, W. H. ........ Huntingdon ...... County| |t\* 
*¢ * Ferguson, Sir R. C. .... Dysart, &c.district , Seotlnd|* |*|*\* ¥/+/*® 9] 
tp  Fetherstone, Sir G. Bart. Longford County. . Ireland|t+ No. 26 
lo. 33 p Fife, Earlof .......... Bamff County... Scotland 
5 R ‘e § Fitzgerald, Right Hon.M. Kerry County ....Zreland| | 
{Fitzgerald, RightHon. W. Clare County ........ do.| | 
‘ec * Fitzgerald, Lord W. C... Kildare County ...... do.|*|*\*|#|*| Ir|* 7 
te Fitzgibbon, Hon. R.... Limerick County ....do.} | * No. 24 
*e * § Fitzroy, LordC. ...... Thetford ....... Norfolk} | |**| |*| |* 8 M 
"ce Fitzroy, Lord J......... Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk *l#*| [el rj* No 31 
te Fleming, John..... Pe ee County|t|+ t t| Ir}* No. 30 
», 30 tp Fleming, John.......... Saltash ..... ..Cornwalllt'+/+! r'* No, 30 
W Foley, J. H. H. ..... .. Droitwich . Worcester | *| “\* 4 
R * Folkestone, Viscount.... Salisbury .......... City} | |2\*\e} |r\* 12 
t Forbes, Charles ........ Malmsbury........ Wilts|t|+/2/+| | |7/* 3 
OM tc + t§ Forbes, Viscount .... Longford County. . /reland | ti It} | |* No. 2 
Forde, Matthew ........ Down County ........ do\t| \*| | |* 
Forrester, F.........-4+ WOMCR ..cccedss: Salop|t! |+'+ 
PP FT GE Mie ctcecetcadas a, ee York | | |* No. 1 
ec * Frankland, Robert...... WHR. 260060 %6 Se0eue do\* 2) |e *!* No. 27&31 
te + t Freemantle, Wm...... Buckingham ...... Town! | |t/t/t 
e French, Arthur ..... ,.. Roscommon Co. . . [reland 2 
tp t+ Fynes, HH. nb cc eeeawent See Clinton Fynes ...... 
, i | - 
tp  §& Gascoigne, Isaac . Liverpool ....Zancashirelt| | | |t} |.|* No. 11&30 
‘ . 4 Gaskell, B. Ts ala » Malden ........:. Essex | 2" ** 8M 
t p t t Gifford, Sir R: ........ Bye ..cccccccee: Suffolk't +\+\+ tit 
t p + Gilbert, D. G........... Bodmin........ Cornwall\t +\+\t I, Z 
t Cipps, George. -oeéodend Ripon ee York 4 "| ec} |7/* No. 1& 29 
te 4 Gladstone, John ...... Woodstock ...... Oxfor at t. Jl, Mi 
¢ Glenorchy, Viscount... Oakhampton...... Devon fs 
t+ + Gooch, Thomas S....... a” >See County ttt ih yy 
t + Gordon, Hon. Wm....-- Aberdeen County Scotland|t'+, y t} | |A 
_¢ * Gordon, Robert ......-- Cricklade ......-- Wilts| | | 
W t p + § Gossett, Wm. ......-- Truro ...-eeeee- Co ornwallt, A 
t P + t Goulbourn, H.......-. West Looe ....+..+::. do IT; tit tit 
Gow er, Lord F. L....... Blechingley ...... Surr ey| +. t| 
t p Graham, Sir James.....- Castle ococcsvoscss = | | fl “1 
8 Graham, Sandford.....- Ludgershall ...... Wills "| 
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abe ; die f 9 
*@¢ Grant, J. P.....-. aaa Tavistock ........ Devon | |\2\* 
+ p t Grant, A. C....--eeeeee Lestwithiel . Cornwall) |+\+\+ 
+c + | Grant, Rt. Hon. C.. .. Inverness County Scotland| |+ 
+c Grant, F. W........- -» Elgin County ........ do} | \+ 
+ + Grant,G.M. ......--- Sutherland County ....do 
c * Grattan, James ........ Wicklow County . Ireland|*|*|\2\* 
+ t Graves, Lord ......++- Milborne Port ..Somerset|+| |+!+ 
*c¢ Grenfell, Pascoe........ Penryn ........Cornwall|+|t|*}* 
Pt Sst Greville, Sir ©. J.... Warwick.......... ‘own!|+\+ 
*e¢ Griffith, J. W...cccccece Denbigh ...... oeeees do| | \*\* 
+ Grossett, J. Ra... .seces Chippenham ...... Wilts 
Grosvenor, SS ae Shaftesbury ...... Dorset 
p Grosvenor, R, E.D. .... New Romney ...... Kent} | |2 
§ Grosvenor, Thomas .... Chester ............ City 
* ¢ * Guise, Sir B. W. Bart. .. Gloucester ....... County} |*|*\* 
*¢ Gurney, Hudson........ Se vvteNeesns Hanits| |}\+\* 
. Gurney, R. Hanbury.... Norwich............ City|* 
*  * Haldimand,Wm........ Ipswich ......... Suffolk|*|+|* 
* ¢ Hamilton, Lord A....... Lanark County . . Scotland|*\*|*|* 
*¢ Hamilton, Sir H. D. .... Jedburgh, &c. district. .do} {+ 
p + Handley, Henry........ Heytesbury ...... Wilts|+|\+'2 
+ ¢ + t§ Hardinge, Sir H. Bart. Durham............ City|+|t\t\t 
+ p t § Hart, G. V...... ..-. Donegal County. . Jreland|+ 
te Hartopp, eee eee r 
+c Harvey, Charles ........ Carlow Town ........ do}+ 
+p  § Harvey, Sir Eliab Bart. Essex ........-.. County|+|t\* 
Hawkins, Sir C. Bart. ey BOOS eivesecs Corendll +it 
ac * Heathcote, J.G. ........ MOONE. cdccccs . - Lincoln\*}*|2) 
. Heathcote, Sir G, Bart... Rutland.......... County| |* 
ae Onteed °'... 65 University} |t| \t 
° Heron, Sir R. Bart....... Peterborough .... City|*|*|2 
+ p * Heygate, Wam........¢. 5 BERET Suffolk|+|t 
*c  § Hill, Lord Arthur...... Down County ....Zreland|*|* 
+ p + { Hill,Right Hon.Sir G.F, Londonderry City ....do\+/+/}+|t 
Hill, Rowland .......... BOIGD nc ccce vecce County|t\+ 
* ¢ * Hobhouse, J.Cam...... Westminster ........City|*|*|*/* 
+ p Hodson, John .......... Wigan ...... « Lancashire} | |+ 
+ p + 4 Holford, G. P......... Queenboro ........Kent|t}t\t/t 
a Holmes, Sir L. T. Bart... Newport.......... Hants 
+ p + t Holmes, Wm. ........ Bishop’s Castle ....Salop|t\t|+|t 
* c¢ * Honeywood, W.P...... Kent ...... eevee County|*|*| |* 
+ § Hope, Hon. Sir A. .... Linlithgow Count.Scotland|t| |+\t 
+t +t }{ Hope, Sir W. J....... Dumfries County...... do 
> @ © BROtey, Be oc ccccccces. Preston ...... Lancashire\ | |2 
T Horrocks, S.....c..cece iaddtkecs Pr reree do| |- 
+ p + § Hotham, Lord ......+. Leominster ....Hereford|t\t/2\t 
+ ¢ Houldsworth, Thomas .. Pontefract ........ York t 
e § Howard, Hon. F.G.... Castle Rising. ... Norfolk 
Howard, Lord H.T. H. M. es Le COO — 
° «¢ Howard, Hon, W. ......- Morpeth. Northumberland| |*\* 
: Hudson, Harrinton...... Helstone ....... Sorell + 
e § Hughes, Wetiseccscce Wallingford ...... Berks *l2 
t Hulse, Sir C. Bart....... West Looe .: : Cornwall | |* 
* ¢ * Hume, pO dcccvicees Aberdeen, &c. dist.Scotld.|*|*|*|* 
* c * Hurst, Robert ..... ...+. Horsham ........Sussex|*|*|* 
te ‘7 t Huskinson, Rt. Hon. W, Chichester City ...... dol t|tH\t 
’ Hutchinson, "Hon. C.H.. Cork City........ Ireland *\*|*|* 
Hyde, John ,. ee eee Youghall siccsieaseall 
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ave [A-lalsls 
. James, William ........ 0 eee cin heii 26 
+ p t tJenkinson, Hon. C. C.. East Grinstead... .Sussexit/+!t| | 
+» Jervoise,G. P........... Hampshire ...... County\*| |2\*/*| |s\* 13 
4 Innes, Sir H. Bart....... Kirkwali,&e.dist. Scotland] | | | 
+ t Innes, John .......... Grampound ....Cornwali|t't| | | | 
Jocelyn, Hon. J......... Louth County . Trelana| | 1) \) i 1 
* § Johnstone, W. A....... Boston...... Lincolnshire lal lel tale il 
te  4Joliffe, Hylton ........ Petersfield ........ Hants|+\ |} 
Jones, John ............ Carmarthen........ Town| |* +l4! 
+ p t Irving, John............ BOOM s cnscees Sussea\t,t/t +) 
p + Kech,G. A. L........... Leicester ........ Count y Ie ce} Ip 
4 Kennedy, T. F.......... Ayr,Irvine,&c.dist.Scotind| |*|*|/*\*| {*}* 11 
BONS, Te ons wobeccccess SD Kcnssiccs Treland| | |+/+/+ 
King, Colonel. . .. Sligo County ......... do 
ing, Sir J. D. Bart.. - Wycombe ....... Bucks|+ eltir L 
+e  Kingsboro, Viscount.. . Cork County ....Ireland . 
+p t Kinnersley, W.S....... Newcastle ...... Stafford|+|t 
+p + Knatchbull, Sir E. Bart.. Kent .......... _. County|+|t}2} |e) tiA 
+p Knox, Hon.T........... Dungannon ...... Treland'+| |t}+ 
Lath, Bie. Gos sdccccces Dungarvon ......Zreland| | |*|*| |**/* 5 R 
*¢ Lamb, Hon. W......... Hertford ......... County|+ ti {| |* Now R 
*e¢ * Lambton, J.G.......... i ee County! |*\*\*\e| *\* 16 M 
*p * Langston, J. H. ........ Woodstock ......Oxford| |*\* ** No26&27R 
+ +t Lascelles, W.S......... Northallerton ...... York|+|+/4 |, 
e lLatouche, Robert ...... Kildare County .. Ireland) | |?| | \*\** 4 W 
ac * Lawley, Frank ........ WOrwiek .cccccs. County|*|*|2) jc) |* 
t Leake, Wa. ..cccodeces Malmesbury ...... Wilts\*|*|\* r 
te f Legge, Hon. H........ Banbury .......,Ox/ord ty 
Legh, Thomas.......... Newton .... . Lancashire} | | 
Leigh, Francis.......... New Ross ...... Ireland H 
p * Leigh, Jas. H.......... Winchester ...... City} + \* No. 30 Z 
* p * Lemon, Sir W. Bart..... Cornwall ,..... .. County + em) ** 6 
*¢ * Lennard, T. B...... —_— eee Suffolhis\*/*\*\*\*)*/* 21 
+ p + Lennox, Lord J. G...... Chichester City... Sussea) | | || |* No. 7 
tp Tealie, Be Wo. cccscccs Monaghan County. /reland | 
te Lester, B.L..... aheomen POE ctcceVeceses Dorset) | \2 "3 
+p Lethbridge, Sir T. Bart.. Somerset ........ County|4|*\*| je |r" 5 2 
te + t Lewis, T. F........... Beaumaris.......- Wales|4}+\t/ 
tp Lewis, Wyndham ...... Cardiff .. ..0..-cceces do. +) | | | 1} 
Leycester, Ralph ...... Shaftesbury ...... Dorset) \*\*\*\*|*\*\* 15 AW 
+p fLindsay, Hon H... .. Perth, Dundee, {c.dist.Scot.|4} +/+} 4) |+ 
t Lindsay, Lord. ........-- Wigan ....e0+- Lancaster| | |4 ioe 
t Littleton, E. J........-- Stafford ......++--County!+|+/* 7 ri* No. 30 
4e¢ § Lloyd, J. M..........- New Shoreham.. . Sussex lt ele 
e Lloyd, Sir E. P. Bart.... Flint Town........ Wales| | |2\*|\*| |*\* 8 
te Loyd, Samuel Jones .... Hythe ......+++++> Kent'+| |t . ; - 
@p  Lockhart,J.J........... OT eee City + 561] 
t Lockhart, W.E........- Selkirk County . .Scotland| | |+ |A 
t p t t Long, Right Hon. SirC. Haslemere ...... Surrey + tH ti) | 
Lopes, Sir M. M. Bart.. . Westbury ......-- Wilts 
t § Lovaine, Lord .......- Beralstone ......-- Devon +} + 
t p t §t Lowther, Hon. H. C.. Westmoreland ... County}t} | T 
+ p t + Lowther, John........ Cumberland.......--. do.| tit 
tpt4 Lowther, J. H.......- Cockermouth, Cumberlana\ (+) , 
+ p + + Lowther, Viscount... . Westmoreland . .. . County + Hy 
tp Lucy, George ...:....-- Fowey ...-++:: Cornwall +2 
+p + t Lushington, S. R...... Canterbury ....-+- City\t 44 Ae | a on 
ah Lushington, Doctor S.... Hehester,.......Somersei| | 
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abe d\e\flo\ali li 
+ p t Unttrell, J. F.........-- Minehead .. ... Somerset) |\t\+| \e| |, 
+ § Lygon, Hon. H. B..... Worcester..... »» County|tt | HH |p 
* » * Maberley, John ........ Abingdon ...... »» Berks) \*|*|*|*\*/#\* 49 R 
* ¢ * § Maberley, W. L....... Northampton ...... Town\*|*\*| \*|*\*\* 44 
* ¢ * Macdonald, James...... SE gsesenaceece Wilts\*|*)*\*) | lel qo 
+ Macdonald, R. G. ...... Plympton ........Devon| |+ 
* ¢ * Macintosh, Sir Jas. Bart. Knaresboro’........ York} \*\*|*|*| |#\* 41 
+ ¢ Mackenzie, Thomas .... Ross County ....Scotland 
tp tMecNaghten, E. A .... Orford .......... Suffolk\tit|+i+H 1+ 
Macqueen, T. P......... Fastlooe........ Cornwall\t\t\+ 
. Madocks, W. A......... Chippenham ...... Wilts\* * No.1 k4 
p  Magennis, Rd.......... Enniskellen ...... Treland\+} \+ 
*¢  § Mahon, Hon.S. ...... Roscommon County ..do,| } |2 * No. 25 
+ p t §4 Manners, Lord R.... Leicester ........ County|\+| \+\t\+ 
+ pf Manners, Lord C.S. .. Cambridge .......... do.\+) \+\+ 
1 Manning, Wm. ...... Lymington ........ Hants|+\+\+ 
+ p t Mansfield, John ........ Leicester....... oo D'ownlt|t r 
* ¢ Marjoribanks, S........ a er Kent\|*\*|*| |e] |*}* 12 R 
+ Marjoribanks, Sir J. Bart. Berwick County. . Scotlan 
Markham, Admiral .... Portsmouth ...... Hants}\*|*|2 * 
tT arryatt, Jos..... “awn Sandwich ....sccee. rentit|T\* #* 4 
* ¢ * Martin, James.......... Tewkesbury . .Gloucester|*|+|*|*|*|*|*|* 23 
+ ¢ + Martin, Richard........ Galway County ..Jreland titit) |* No. 30 
+ p t t Martin, Sir T. B....... ee eee Devon\t)\ \+\+} |+ 
e § Maule, Hon. W. R.... Forfar County ..Scotland| | |*| | || |* 9 
* ¢ * Maxwell,John ........ Renfrew County,..... do.\ |\*\2\*|+) ir/* 7W 
+ Maxwell, J. We ..ccceee Downpatrick ....Zreland #/4)* 
Maxwell, Sir W. Bart. .. Wigtown County,Scotland 
* Milbank, Mark ........ Camelford ...... Cornwall | }2\*\*| \*\* 8 L 
ec Mildmay,P. St. John.... Winchester ........ City 
+ & Bilbo, BP. dg, cccccccccecs Westbury ........ Wilts} | \* 
+ Mills, Charles .........¢ Warwick ...... eoee Lownstit\t 
* ¢ * Milton, Viscount........ York ............County ~ 
+ p Mitchell, John.......... Kingston.on-Hull .. York\+\+\ | j*| |r 
ec * Monk, §. B. .ccccccccese Reading .......... Berks\*\*|2}*\*|*|*|* 22 WM 
te BMidmey, We Ticcccceces St. Michaels ....Cornwall|+|+ 
t BONO, BE cc ccccccss Selkirk, &c. district, Scot/d| |+ M 
t p fMontgomery, James... Ayr County ....Scotland| |+ 
§ Montgomery, Sir J.Bart. Peebles County ...... do. 
© @ © Mees, Pete ..ccceces: Coventry ...ccseee City|*|*|*| |*| |*|* 20 
+ p Morgan, Sir C. Bart. ... Monmouth ...... County 
+p §Morgan,G.G......... Brecon .......... Wales|+|+ 
+ ¢ + ¢ Morland, Sir S. B. Bart. St. Mawes...... Cornwall|+|+| | \+ 
* ¢ Mostyn, Sir Thos. Bart.. Flint County ..... Wales\*| | \*\*| |** 3 
+t p + Mountcharles, Earl.... Donegal County. . Zreland}+|+ 
p Munday, Frs........... a, Core County 
+ p t § Munday, George ...,.. Boroughbridge...... York} | |+| | |t 
+ p Musgrave, Sir P. Bart... Petersfield....... Hants\+\+\+\+\e| |r 
f § Neale, Sir H.B ...... Lymington........ Hants 
*ec Neville, Hon. R...... eee Berks . TTT TT TT Countgt! ul e| \r\* No. 1&% 
* p * Newman, R. W......... Exeter City ....... Devon| | |*} |e} \** 9 
* ¢ * Newport,Rt Hon.SirJ.Brt. Waterford City .. Ireland|*\*\*|*|*\*\** 18 
+ Newry, Viscount........ Newry City .......... do.|+} \t 
tp ft Nichol, Right Hon.Sir J. Bedwin .......... Wilts| |+ 
t p + { Nightingale,S. M. .... Eye ........ woe Suffolk't|t tlt] |t 
*p Noel. Sir G. N. Bart..... Rutland.......... County 
+ + { Nolan, Michael........ Barnstaple..... aoe t tittle 16 M 
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c 
Northey, W......... ... Newport........Cornwall 
{ Nugent, SirG......... Buckingham ......Town 
*¢ * Nugent, Lord .......... Aylesbury ........ Bucks|* 
OBrien, Sir E. Bart..... Clare County ....Zreland 
*¢ * OCallaghan, James .... Tregony........Cornwall 
e § O*Grady, Standish .... Limerick County, TIreland'+ 
tp | O‘Neil, Hon. J.R. .... Antrim County ...... do.|t 
tp t Ommaney, Sir F.M..... Barnstaple........Devon't 
+p {Onslow, Arthur ...... Guildford ........ Surrey|t 
*¢ * Ord, Wm. ...... . .... Morpeth, Northumberland 
* Osborne, Lord F.G. ..., Cambridge ......County 
+ {| Osborne, Sir John, Bart. Wigtown, &c. dist. . Scotld|t 
+ Owen, Sir John, Bart.... Pembroke County. . Wales 
Oxmantown, Lord...... King’s County... . Ireland 
t t Paget, Hon. B. ...... Milborne Port ..Somerset 
t | Paget, Hon. Sir C. .... Carnarvon Town .. Wales 
tp  § Pakenham, Hon. R.,... WestmeathCounty Ireland 
tp  Palk, Sir L. V. Bart. .... Ashburton ........ Devon|+ 
° § Palmer, Charles ...... Bath City ......Somerset 
"ec * Paltset, ©. FP. ccccecccss MONEE secccecnes Berks|* 
te + { Palmerston, Lord Cambridge ...University|+ 
ac * Pares, Thomas ........ Beteester ..cceceses Town\* 
“ec Parnell, Sir H. Bart..... Queen’s County ..Jreland 
p t Paxton, Sir W. G. Bart.. Plympton ........ Devon'+ 
p t Pearse, John .......... Devizes ..........Wilts|+ 
tp  fPechell, Sir T. B. Bart. Downton ........ oes . do. $ 
tp  f Peel, Right Hon. R.... Oxford....... University 
ap 4 Peel, W. Yates ...... Tamworth ..... ~— + 
Oe > hoes tenanunde Northallerton ...... ork\* 
° Pelham, Hon. C. A...... Lincoln ......... . County|* 
Peed Geo ccnncdess ee naveaiaen do. 
tp §4 Pellew, Hon. P. B... Launceston ....Cornwalli+ 
t t Pennant, G,H. D. .... New Romney ......Kent 
t p t Penrudocke, J.H....... Wilton........006- Wilts 
+ Percy, Hon. H........ Beralstone .......- Devon 
t + § Percy, Hon. W. H... Stamford ........ Lincoln|+ 
te + t Phillimore, Joseph .... St. MaweS...... Cornwall 
“ce * Phillips, George, sen.... Wooton Basset.... Wales|* 
* ec * Phillips, G.R.......... Steyning ..... ve Sussex 
t c + { Phipps, Hon. E. eevese Scarborough ecscece York t 
t p + Pitt, Joseph..... seccece Cricklade..co.eee .. Wilts 
t p t Pitt, Wm. M..........: Dorset ....+++++.County/t+ 
¢ Plummer, John ........ Hindon .......... Wilts}+ 
ce t Plunkett, Rt Hon.W.C. Dublin..... .. University 
+p Pole, Sir Peter, Bart.... Yarmouth ........ Hants\+ 
tp Pollen, Sir John, Bart. .. Andover ....-.++++-; ~ 
Pollington, Viscount .... Pontefract .......- Yo . 
‘¢  § Ponsonby, Hon. F. C... Kilkenny County. . Ire/an 
Porcher, H...... seeneee Clitheroe ...... Lancaster} 
P Portman, E. B. ........ Dorset ...-++++-- County}’ 
tp Powell, W.E........... Cardigan County .. Wales'+ 
“e Power, Richard ........ Waterford County Ireland 
“ec  Powlet, Hou. W. J. F... Durham.......--- 7 vay 
tp Prendergast, M.G...... Galway Town..../reland) 
*¢ * Price, Robert ........-- Hereford ......+- —_ 
p Price, Richard .......- + wd agape veer © 
te § Pringle, Sir W. H. .... Liskeard ...... ee d 
‘ _ Prittie, Hon. F. A....... Tipperary County, ‘re 
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abe ; delf\g\iilkl t= - 
§ Proby, Hon. G.L...... Wicklow County. . Ireland el lr a 
*c¢ * Pryse, Pryse .......00-. Cardigan Town .... Wales **Noostor17 t 
*¢ * Pym, Francis .......... Bedford.......... County) |*|*) |o| |#l# g : 
+p ft Rae, Sir W. Bart..... Crail, &ce. district, Scotland + 1+ 
+ pf Raine, Jona .......... Newport ...... Cornwall|+\t a 
ec Ramsay, Sir A. Bart..... Kincardine County, Seoéld} | |} | | |#* No, 99 | 
‘a Ramsbottom, John ...... Windsor..........Berks| |*\9) |*| |s* No, 97 t 
* ec * Ramsden, J.C. ........ Malton ....ccccvees York) |*\9} |¢| |#* 7 t 
+p Rice, Hon. George. ... Carmarthen County, Wales'++/4!44 1 
#c * Rice, T.S. ....ceees- .» Limerick City ... . Ireland|*\+|«|*| ¢|s\4|* 99 t 
* * Ricardo, D. .......-e0e Portarlington ........ do,|*| *|#|*|*!#14* 98 Pp t 
*p Rickford, W. .........-. Aylesbury ........ Bucks|*| \* «i 19% 
ac Ridley, Sir M. W. Bart.. Newcastle on Tyne......| |*/* Je} |#/* 9 
* p * Robarts, A. W.......... Maidstone ........ Kent|*\*|*|*| ¢| |*\* 29 
* © § Robarts,G. J. .......- Wallingford ...... Berks|*\*| |*|¢\*\*#|* 22 
+ Roberts, W. A. ........ Bewdley ...... Worcester 
+ p t Robertson, A........... Grampound ....Cornwall|+|+|* * No, 29 
+ ¢ + } Robinson, Right Hon. F. Ripon ............ York'+\+i+|tt + 
* ¢ * Robinson, Sir G. Bart. .. Northampton ......Town|*|*|*|*|*|#!#|* 27 4 R 
Rochfort, G. H. .....0.- WestmeathCounty, Ireland 
ToT Resets, By occccccse ... Bishops Castle ....Salop| |+ia|tle 
t Rose, Right Hon. G. .. Christchurch ..... Hants 
§ Ross, Charles ........ Orford ...., owsen a 
a § Rowley, Sir Josias .... Kimsale.......... Ireland}+\+\+} |+ 
* ec * Rowley, Sir Wm, ...... Suffolk .......... County|*| \2;*|*| | |* 6 W 
“ec  Rumbold, C. E......... Yarmouth ...... Norfolk| \*|\*\*\*| |** 14R 
* ¢ * Russell, Lord John...... Huntingdon ...... Count y\*|*|*|*|*| |*\* 9 
* ec * § Russell, Lord G. W. .. Bedford .... .....T own 
+t p + Russell, Jesse Watts .... Gatton .......... Surrey|t} |t| |t 
Bmesete, FMR, oo ccs cess ae Cornwall 
* ec Russell, R. Greenhill.... Thirsk ............ York| |*|* “* 4 
+p 4Ryder, Right Hon. R. Tiverton......... « Devon} |+\+) |t 
4 Sandon, Viscount ..., Tiverton .......... Devon\ \+\+}+) {+ 
© e¢ * Senriet, COs oc ceases Peterboro .........: City\*\*\2\*\e| |** 14 R 
7 @ Pe  scecus cars ,  PPPPETe Dorset|*| \*| {*| |*{* 12 
+ p Scott, Samuel.......... Whitchurch ...... Hants'+\+ 
+p {Scott, Hon. W.H.J... Hastings ........ Sussex| | |+ 
+ + Scourfield, W.H. ...... Haverfordwest ....Wales| |*|2! |c 
*¢ Scudamore, R. P. ...... BECTOTE oes ccccess Town! | |*| \e| |*\* 4 
* ¢ * Sebright, Sir J. S. Bart.. Hertford ......... County} | \*| |*| /*\* 4 
* e * Sefton, Hariol....cccccs Droitwich...... Worcester\*|*| |*\c| [*|* 19 
tp §Seymour, Hor......... Lisburne ..... ...LTreland| | |+ 
tec Shaw, Sir Robert, Bart.. Dublin City .......... do.| | |+ 
p Shelly, Sir John, Bart. .. Lewes............ Sussex] |*|*| |*| |r/L 
+p  Shiffner, Sir G. Bart...., Lewes ..........000: do.}t|+|t LA 
Skeflington, Right Hon. T. Louth County ....Zreland|t|t} |titt! |, ‘ 
« = (Smith, Abel ..... Midhurst ..... .. . Sussex|*|+\* i. No.1 
*c * 23\Smith, John ...... ae ea do.| | \****( O sopanr 
ee ed Smith, George .... Wendover ........Bucks|*| |*|*|* *No25400 
2 23 Smith, Samuel .... Wendover ... ......do.| |t/* ‘ine 8 
* + &° USmith, Hon. R. .... Bucks ....... .. County|*|*|*| |e |*, 9 
ed... ., ES Norwich........... Civil Ml 2 ag 
t p + Smith, Christopher...... St. Albans......Hertford! [ttt] | | |, ”" 
e Smith, Robert.......... Lincoln ............Citytiti*} (4 |" 5 
TP BO Bs By ccc cece: SION gcccnees cs Hants\tit 
Smyth, Wm...... geooes Drogtieda........ Ireland | | | | 
+ p t Sneyd, Nathaniel ....., Cavan County ........do. + |t 
+ p t { Somerset, Lord G. .... Monmouth ... ..County/t} {ft jt 
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a be d “fly 
+p t { Somerset, Lord R..... Gloucester ...... County|+\ |+ 
+¢ Somerville, Sir M. Bart.. Meath County... .Jredanid 
+ + §Sotheran, Frank ...... Nottingham ...... County +\+)2 
t Stanhope, Hon. J. H .. Dartmouth........ Devon 
* Stanley, Hon. E.G. .... Stockbridge ...... Hants 
*¢ Stanley, Lord ..... -enes Lanenster ........ County|*|*!2 
+e Staunton, Sir G. Bart. .. St. Michael ....Cornwall 
+e Stewart, A.R.......... Londonderry County, Ireld} |{\+'+ 
tp { Stewart, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Tyrone County ...... do.|+ 
+ Stewart, William .,.... Tyrone County ,..... do.| \*\2 
+p Stuart, William ....... Armagh Town........ do.|+\+ 
*¢ * Stuart, Lord P. J. C..... Bute & Caithnes Co. Scotld|*|*|2)* 
+ p t Stopford, Viscount...... Wexford County. . Ireland 
tp Strathaven, Lord ...... East Grinstead ....Sussex) | + 
ot Derwlt, fo. Te. 2 cccss ss | PRT Essex |t\+\+ 
+p + St. Paull, Sir H. D.C... Bridport..........Dorset 
+ p t Sumner, G. H........... Pe County|+\t + 
tp  Suttie, Sir James, Bart.. HaddingtonCounty, Scotld 
Sutton, Right Hon. C. M. Scarborough ...... York 
+ p * Swann, Henry.......... Penryn .'....... Cornwall 
*¢ Sykes, Daniel .......... Kingston-on-Hull ..York|*|*|* 
*e Talbot, R. Wo, cccccnces Dublin County... .Dreland| | |2 
“¢ * Tavistock, Marquis of .. Bedford.......... County|*|*|2\* 
a Taylor, C. W. .......0-. Wells City......Somerset| | |2 
p Taylor, G. W........... East Looe ,..... Cornwall|t\ \+\+ 
+p+tTaylor,Sir H......... Windsor .......... Berks|t/+}+ 
7 @ 9? Tt i cceccvases a erre City) |\*\*|* 
*¢ * Tennyson, Charles...,.. GreatGrimsby ..Lincoln|*|*\* 
p + Thompson. Wm......... Callington ......Cornwall|t|+} |1 
tp  Thynne, Lord John...... Bath City ...... Somerset|t 
*e¢ * Tierney, Right Hon. G... Knaresboro ........ York _|*|*|* 
“e + Titchfield, Marquis of.... Kings Lynn,. ... Norfolk|*|*/2|* 
* » * Townshend, Lord C. .... Tamworth ...... Stafford! | |* 
+ p + Townshend, Hon. H.G.. Whitchurch ...... Hants|t|+\+/+ 
§ Townshend, Lord J, N,. Helstone,....... Cornwall 
t p + Tremayne, J. H......... Cornwall ........County} | |2 
+t + § Trench, F. W......... Cambridge . ......Zown't |t 
Tudway, J. P.......0e6. Wells City......Somerset/|+ 
Sp TH, Gi -ccdacesecass Sudbury ........ Suffolk|t ose 
+ Tynte, C. K............ Bridgewater ....Somerset| | |* 
c + t Twiss, Horace ........ Wootton Basset... .Wialts/t}t/t/+ 
te  § Upton, Hon. A. F. .... Bary St. Edmunds Suffolk) |t 
p+ Ure, Masterton ........ Weymouth ......Dorset|t/t/t/+ 
T § Uxbridge, Earl....... Anglesea County .. Wales} | |t 
+p  Valletort, Viscount .... Fowey ..... . Cornwall 
+t p + t Vansittart, Nicholas... Harwieh .........- Essex\t\t't\+ 
+ Vaughan, Sir R. W. Bart Merioneth County. . Wales 
tc + Vernon, G.G.V. ...... Litchfield City .......... tit i+ 
Tt t Villiers, Right Hon. J.C. Queenborough . ....Kent}t/t\t/t 
tpt Vivian, SirR. H......, Truro... veseees Cornwall it 
+ Walker, Joshua ........ Aldeburgh . ......Suffolh; |+ 
a@c Wall, C.B.......... .. Guildford oc occce cmt 
+ p + t Wallace, Rt. Hon. T... Weymouth .......Dorset/t/+\t t 
¢ + Ward, Hon. J. W....... Bossiney ....- . Cornwall 
¢ #+ { Ward, Robert ..... ... Haslemere..,..--- Surry tit tt 
t t Warren, Charles ...... Dorchester.......-- Town't| |t\t 
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abe del flglh i 7 
+ e¢ + t Warrender, Sir G. Bart. Sandwich.......... Kent} | |+}+} + 
+ + Walpole, Hon. J. ...... King’s Lynn ....Norfolk| | \* 
ac * Warre, James A..... che dsrbudihed Devon) \*\*| |e} }*#* 9 
* p * Webbe, Edward........ Gloucester.......... City) |*\*| |e} |#* AW 
1 tp Wells, J. ......... ..... Maidstone ..... » +» Keneiti*|\*| lel | iz ay 
| + ft Wellesley, Richard ,..., Ennis:.......... Treland|t\t\+\t 
ia +p t § Wemys,d ....-c0c.00. Fife County ....Scotla tT HAL 
Be + p Westenra, Hon. H. B.... Monaghan County. Ire/ndjt| |*| | | |r 
ia *e Western, C. Dicikncieras ME: Seaneneanl County} | |2\*/**** 19 4 w 
i) *— Ween ©. sccccscces Oxford .........6.. City Tt) It 
Pf © € © WRRTUR, SORR. oc ccccces Beverley ....... «+» York| | |* * No. 1213 
ee * ¢ * Whitbread,.8.C......... Middlesex ...... County|*| |*|*\c|*/*\* 99 # 
1 Al * ¢ * Whitbread, W. H....... Bedford .......... Town\*| | | |e) | |* 10 
F © oo WHR, Sc ccccce ox Leitrim County .. Dreland\* «#4 
Me White, —— ....e.eee. Dublin do. ........ do 
mi, +p Whitmore, Thomas. .... Bridgenorth ...... Salop|* 
ot. * : * Whitmore, Re, SN oc Ss nia chseeondeaeas do| \T | le! ** 6R 
Ma t Wigram, Sir R. ........ Lestwithicl ....Cornwall 
1G +p We, Whe st cceccses Wexford Town ..Jreland|t M 
Be i: + Wilberforce, Wm. ...... Bramber ........ Sussex Pi 
ae + p t Wilbraham, E. B. ...... Dover ...... ecvcces Kent}t} \t| |t 
1 + 4 Wildman, J. B. ....... Colchester ........ Essex\ |t 
| if . Wilkins, Walter........ Radnor County... Wales\*|*| | |e] |*|* No,9&12 
ui Williams, John ........ ee eer o« City) | 2°77) A" WM 
fi * Williams, Owen ........ NT cinevodeda Bucks) | \* * No, 25835 
if + p Williams, Robert. . .... Dorchester ........ Town't\tit 
i Williams, Sir Robt. Bart. Carnarvon County Wales) |*| | | | |*|* 4 
ta *¢ Williams, T. P. ........ Marlow .......0-- Bucks|*| |*| \e| |r/* No. 10 
ae *  * Williams, Wm. ........ Weymouth ....,.Dorset|*| |2\*\cl*\*\* 17 
| Willoughby, H. ........ OWEEK ccccsccccs Notts\t\t\t 
al tect t Wilmot, R.J. ........ Neweastle ...... Staffordyt|tit\t |t 
d Wilson, W. W.C. ...... Cockermouth .. Cumblnd| |t/t\tHt/t 
| + p Wilson, Sir H. W....... St. Albans...... Hertford tit 
* ¢ * Wilson, Sir R.T. ...... Southwark........ Surry\*| \*\**| (** 30 M0 
tpt Wilson, Thomas. ...... OO Citys ttt tt a" No. 27 
a Winnington, Sir T. Bart. Worcester........ County\*| \*| je} | |* 5 
+ p t Wodehouse, E.......... RES: dolt\t\*|t}*| | |W 
+ Wodehouse, Hon. J. .... Marlboro.......... Wilts|tit| \t 
t § Wood, Thomas ...,.. Brecon County ....Wales|t/t}fit/T) |.) 
* ¢ * Wood, Matthew........ BMRGOR .ccccccdoces City\**)"\"° *** 30 MI 
t } Worcester, Marquis of Monmouth ........ Town / 
te Wortley, J. ee _ or cecccce County|ti tt . 
t } Wrottesley, H......... Brackley ...Northampton| |t 
+t p Wyndham, Wadham,.... Salisbury .......... City) | |t} | It 
Wynne, Owen.......... Sligo 'Town ...... Ireland No. 30 
te ~Wynne, Chas. W. W. Montgomery Co. .. Wales| {ttt} No. 
_¢€ } Wynne, Sir W. W. Brt. Denbigh County ...... do\ | {tit ae 
*e * Wyvill, M. ee perenne erer: City\*|*|2| |e} * 12 
t Yarmouth, Earl . .. Antrim County ..Zreland| {t/t} | 
York, Sir J oseph Sus... BNGMED ic cvensicses Surry\t} |*} |" 


























LIST OF SEVEN MEMBERS tle. 
who sat in the Session of 1821, but who are now called by a different Name or Tilt 


In 1821 by the Name of Beauchamp, Lord . .now Earl of Yarmouth. 
Butler, Hon.C.H... » Hon. C. H. Butler Clarke. 


Cocks, Hon. J. S.. w Viscount Eastnor. 
Fynes, Henry ....., » Henry Fynes Clinton. 
Hare, Hon, Rich: ard. 4 Viscount Ennismore. 
Needham, Hon. F , » Viscount Newry. 


Temple, Earl ..... , Marquis of Chandos. 


; ad 
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LW | 
Divided on during the Session of Parliament 1822. 
i 20 30 36 
' fF, 
iw Eg Abcrcromby, Hon. Samestelee SP cei eo 2 gle 24167 
Allan, J. Hesse... eee- we} le el | lee al | lele 
1213 Althorp, Viscount ...... elele| |elele e| | lelals «| lelelele 
‘ Anson, Hon. George .... ele le al |. 
Astell, William ........ * * * 
Aubrey, Sir John........ | lelelsls 
Baillie, Colonel John .... . e! le 
Baring, Henry eeereees * *\* * raL; 
Baring, Sir Thomas .... * * wie 
Barham, J.F........... lt le a} fm 
Barnard, Viscount...... * eel | te «| |e 
= SS Seer aelacl | foxlaclaelaelaclac] jaelaelacltel uel [aelaelaelaslaeloe) Doel] fale els 
Beaumont, T. W. ...... * ele] lal | le we le | i* 
9&1 Belgrave, Viscount .... #| lela es! | |* 
M Benet, John............ al | | * «| Jule] falolel lwlel fe 
95695 Bennett, Hon. H. Ge... falc} sel ve lalate lactone) eae facie] ae) | [eae] [el eae ela ee ee el 
Bentinck, Lord W. H. C.|, i | i« + « 
Benyon, Benjamin..... olele alelacla} |] le * e} | jel « 
10 Bernal, Ralph.......-- «lalals ae] tele ae] ele) ela] foe] | ath bla ed bed da a > 
DE Gs. cenenrecvess ale wlale) | fale Pa) ld ad 
Blake, Sir Francis...... % lal fal | dal felal@l p falelal [fx 
Boughey, Sir John...... * * dtd Md Col ad 
Boughton, Sir W. E..... « *) | l* 
Bright, Hemry...... 0 ofalalslmlapelel ele] | fe Pe 
"i Brougham, H...... 6... «fala jafela |] eel sd baad tad fatal Sed fel fel el Fade 
” Brown, Dominic........ ¥ Td We bad Yad ld ad 
Burdett, Sir Francis .. . .|!«/*/#]*/#)* * id ad OS had Sad fed Ul al OO 
Bury, Viscount......... wie) | fel [# *) * +) |*\* ° 
Butterworth, Joseph .... * \* 
Buxton, T. F..... ceened * . ° 
I Byng, George .......... #)#) # ad bad On lO 
Calcraft, John.......... * lelalal [el ° od Hb bd 
Calcraft, J. H......0s000 ad tad I On bs bal 
Calvert, Charles.....<; =e aslo ae} Lae] | *) | |* * 1 ey eity® 
Calvert, Nicholas ...... * 4 + xin 
Campbell, Hon. G. P. .. + adhd bd 
0 Carter, John ........-+- #|* ala] lw *\* ad bd bed be 
Caulfield, Hon. H. ...... #|* 5 
Cavendish, C. C......... * o* ‘ = 
Cavendish, Lord G. A. H. # * did 5 
Cavendish, Lord H. F.C.| | |« *| |« ** ¥ 
Chaloner, R..........-- «| | |* od bal bl s 
Chamberlayne, Wm..... | * ¥ 5 » | 
Clifton, Lord .........- ale *| | |: e " ! 
le. Coffin, Sir Isaac ........ al | pele] | | | * (*) elt fF *| 


The following very interesting 


ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY; 


Is deduced from the preceding Statement, viz. 
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sp doeirnbbiasiantepthnmaneeniicc® 

4} 213}415)6)7\8)9/0/ 1)2|3)4/5/6)7|8)9) 

Cole, TeWarseevcesseel PUL] |e ; 59/1" 23}4)5|6i7i89 0a). 
Colborne, Sir N. W. R... | le i | le | lel | ley 
Concannon, L. . eere eee | fe Se | | He | ake | oe | * os bs bs bd ¥ 

2 TI 4 = - J * hae ae * * 
Creevs , 10S. eevee ee ee oie oe ‘ye | ie hie * # | # lk K * - * 
Crompton S.....0...¢.000) |e ly | ale | al | | lelele od bd bd 
Curwen, J. C. @eeeeeceeaoe 1” | | ‘ | ; P +/s/6 

| + | | * ele) le 
Ze 
ee ere slelele! lol | | 
ae A dt et sl baad be ad bel dM ete 
De Crespigny, Sir W....] | t faclaelestiel | lactate! eelact | ly eee It 
: a 1 | 78 AF 5 fe ae ele ae lal 
Denman, a ae we ak ja ae % 73 2 |! fel | ae lael ae ult 
Dennison, Fee a» ol | le gel | c as mie 
i " ~ | } ” \ 3 ae 5 
Dickinson, W...........| | | | | x . viet 
* t | | % 
Duncannon, Viscount.... *| slteltelacl Jalal | ter | del |i | a ol lalele 
Dundas, Hon. Thos. eeees { | t te | | ela ¥¥ * 
‘ | He 
. . } } 
Ebrington, Viscount .....},!, | Valadictasl | leg | | m 
as : ™ | i? *| | | le] fe) lee | lye 
Eilice, Edward eeescecoee s tlk * We | AE) e 1%} ie | * 2¢ | * Pa 

oe | Se eee | 

8 | *| |e] | l® | |e 

MM | | | 

4 Farrand, Robert ees etee-, \ | se 3 | | * * 
i Ferguson Sir ik. & eee | alae |e « te i se | te | st o 
: fn . > & A, * hed Ld jor \7 head taal | |e ee H | age | | he | ate Late | te | ae | ae | te Dae ar 3 

if Fitzgerald, Lord W.C...! |x itt dal | fat | | | wlete s 

1 Fitzroy, Lord C. ........| |x | tr} yr ddd 

a Pry daa #| loelalael | la an 

i Foley, J. H, eee | ¥e| lx! | * * 

* Folkestone, Viscount ....).}} l¥la's | | tag! | | ® 

ie Forbes, C | | Pity | | "fF 

At > | Pre ast ys Y Ree Mt | | ' * + 

i —_* | | | | | 

Ka Gaskell, B. ie Seaeeel i | | | | ve | se le * % % 

ie Glenorchy, Viscount ....| | | Beene | elel'| te 

i Graham, Sandford eeeeere * - «| oe | |x| % L. * *\* 

br Grant, J. P. eeseeoerseveere | *k I | * 

9 ‘ 

if Grattan, James eeeeeeeoly *% x * « | * le aa | ig |x ¥\#\¢ 

i Grenfel, Pascoe .......-+}y late | ot 1 dale el 
Griffith, , Ww. eeeveeer ~ ae K * Kix * IK *'s *% 
Grosvenor, Hon. eeee * #) * 
Guise, Sir B. Ww. ereees Pa od * * # |x * els + 
Gurney, Hudson... eeer + * * * * * 
Gurney, R. Hanb........ + oF ae ge | He * * 

' 
Haldimand, W. oe 8 ee ele *|* *K j “% * Pat at * * ¥* 
Hamilton, Lord A. .....-/4's all tal | lait al | tal | al feel le 
Heathcote, Be G. eeeeeeee | * | * jK — 
Heron, Sir R. copcce- oo oleimieltit Fe } } 4 * 
Hill, Lord Sor «|* #4 ¥ lx * ae ** *# + 
Hobhouse, J.C. .....06. *\*]%|#le Fle] Fle # | ae ea Hele | |e | te jae ate fate a || et 
Honywood, W. P. eevcoele * 1%: x || * * % a) 3: | *\* &/*|* ** 
Hornby, E. eeeersese eens | i) (e* f 
Howard, Hon. W....... * #«/# 
Hughes, Ww. ee *i« Kl Ht! % *|* * 
Hume, Joseph .........- lalate He | HE | te | she | ate | fe | | te | ke | 98 | aie | se ate | te | ate |e | ate bate | ate | ae [ate aie [ate | ie | | | IF 
Hurst, Robert we r'seve ses) mare * sl tad bl # | iF 
Hatchinson, Hon. C. H.. .'¢'s!elala'algls ae |e lke | + ae ae lela ae ae! Uae elt # 
From Members who Vote For Ministers. Against do, Both, Not at all. Tots! 
40 Counties of England ewer we eeeeeeeseeeeeeets seer eesesece 25 37 10 8 0 
12 Do. and 12 Towns of Wales Seeecovesesesceesceocessoesone Ma 9 l ] a4 
89 Cities & Boroughs, open Election. . eee eee eeseeeer esse eeeeses 57 107 ° I] 180 
Do, do. in which the Election is resolved into individuals ,....151 12 5 28 19% 
15 Do. do. ee@erereeeeeesersreeseeeeeeseeseesseseeasene “— 29 - ae ” 
2 Universities CO SSSHCHHHEHHT HSS ESHA HOCHSOLEEE TOSSES SEEEEOS 4 = = a : 
33 Counties and 66 Royal Burghs im Scotland cbees ceseneesennseee an 11 _ 9 49 
32 Counties of lesbamB ccc ccc eegcsccssceccéeccscéeveceseees 24 14 ° 2 % 
38 Cities and Boroughs of doc ce voccccccececceccoceceveceones 21 7 rea 8 gull 
Totals ser 320 226 23 &9 658 
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10 9 : : 
{}2!3'4!5/6}718}910; 112/3)4:5)6,7,8 O12) oo “i 
Jumes, Wm |1/2)3/4, 56/715 | | 9)0)1!2}3}4)5)6)7/8 9}0)1|2/31415\6 
“ ty see eee eee ee & lt lel te ee eS LL *% lel lee '* +\*!e #'s ee e 
Jervoise G. es oe a at * | 
’ 4 ° Siete . | +e?) lee l® 
Jotnstone, Col. W . A. eo e ei ele ie ¥ * ele : - | 
J 
7 = | 
Kennedy, T. F.......... £ s * =|* ie alals «\* 
Lamb, Se ee » =~ | * | * * 
Lambton, J. Gece. coos lel) fellate tie] [le | 1} ls “ 
Latouche, Robert e@eeeee . ie * * 
Lemon, Sir W....-..e.- «| | le ‘elated | 
Lennard, T. B | lslel. 
eater. L eoeeeer eee Hie a % (| % *i* le | te | te | ae | ¥- ie hele 
—_—? + BAS SSS 9 eres ote *\ a 
Lethbridge, Sir Thomas. . |x wlal te 
Leycester, de ek eerteee ao ago a ae * | - «| el 
| lw) lela . 
Lockhart, } | ee e*eee | * 
1° rl) | “\* “ ” 
Lioyd, Sir a eveees | ae] * al hal bs +. 
. ; i "19 
Lushington, S. eccecccce el Hie! KX wl ja | " Poe ee ee Set ee ara lee 
— | | | 
Maberley, John eeeeeve eo [elt * dd i Sd ay ie | ke x * 
Maberley, W . L. eeecscaeecec et Kix «l* * | % ¥ \. * - * * he # 
} wil cane ; \* 
dacdonald, James oseeeele * oa alt * iH ae ee +ix win! ele 
Macintosh, Sir James....j |«! | “ *| | ty , iselaelae! 1} faeloey 
Marjoribanks, S....0...- |e!’ set a“ * lily wo lel | tel | ie 
Nlarryat, Jos. ec@eeeeneosix ' a: | tla 
Raytin ‘ 
Martin, ~ sia Sn . x gi ele] |* alae] [mel ive) | laeltelael telat! | lala 
shauie, On. fa Beaweeee e|*|* * * ie * 
Rlay ' | . 
Maxwell, JOHN... 6. eee. * ~ -o ond os le 
Milbank, Mark.......... *| | tx wale) lal* 
Monck, J. ee * io eal %) * | | ge | age | | ate | ee) de ate | ae ie ae we 
Moore, Peter 1.2... 6. .+|s}s Sa Ca id be bl ee} (me) } laelaeil | tae) fel fel 
Peete, BEF Teo ccccstest <i * 
Newman, R. PS deed hc x *| | [tla ei) Lae alae 
Newport, Sir John ...... }e\* P well | ded fae] | dae] [em pael ean lala heel wl 
Normanby, Viscount .... sla ®) lol tale] fe Me) dae) ele ele 
Nugent, Lord oe ce oo ww melt | M) al ae \* «|x *| * *| |* +" 
| 
O'Callaghan, Js........-. ale * el? «|| jxlele} | le ’ 
_ i, Re pee | * * ¥l* +e “ie 
Osborne, Lord F. G.,. . # | lal * 
: | 
Patads, COG. esos cccces OR + * | i* || i*i* * ' 
pana esi. qual * Pe hl ddd a OE ad Bd ee Ge 
ares, Thomas.........- | lH od a * 
Peirse, H.. ecrcracseceece ~ ¢ , r | ad bs | 
Phillips, George ........ | lelael fa «| ls *ie/* 

a ay ee | je | feel [* # | #\* | 
Ue tek ghesbs | + lel * ie *) Fle ++ 
Powlett, Hon. W. J. .... * ee Pirie! | ie) ie) [ele 
Price, Robert ..........|#/#/# *| Sawa] [# *\4 * | pe |e el | 
Prittie, Hon. F. ; eo ee0aeee#8e { * * * 
TPs neces eestuns * % e * ae * * 

The following shews the Counties in which the Borough influence 

c more particularly prevails, Viz For — was ie Net .* by 

‘ornwall. .....2! Boroughs .-+ee++- e- ‘ 

Webckeccsecem do eeceeevev eee ee 18 8 6 32 

Su ssex ~Trrrrs | do eeeeeeoenreee 13 10 3 26 

Devon ‘ine’. ws 13 do eseceeve0820202808 17 4 3 24 

ne eae do eeeteteveaeetvee 13 6 ) 24 

Dorset ese0eee v ao eeeneeeeee? ee 9 8 1 18 

Surrey eeeeweree 5 do oe ¢ 44.2 >= aha Ee 9° aaa =“ I 10 
lil 39 27 176 


Totals ... 83 



































1 2'3/4lsjolzislololilaialalsictrisiolo 30 i 
5/6 4/5/6)7/8)9/0}1 
Ramsden, J. Ritseccouee a | ae 2/3/41516/7|8 190} 121341516 
; * 1 le | lal | 
Rice, T.S....cceccsece chile Pat Ze ae 4 * * * Kis * * ala ele * 
Ricardo, D. eer eereeeeere 4 * oe | | ae | Loe le | lake * # | lk & P / bled bd itd 
Rickford, W.....6.. 05+ +lxlx oe * ao * * * lal * re 
Ridley, Sir M. WwW. eeeeee K < * “\* ele " ¥ 
Robarts, A. W... eceovelkKik * 6 | | ok we Pac ae 4 «1% . | 
al bd bd Bd 
Robarts, G. Je... 6 oo eo fell El & * eae aL * * i lel slels| le 
Robinson, Sir George... .|« oe} |e [ate Loe | oe |e Lae | gee «\*] lelele - 
; #)@l4) lalelelalele 
Rowley, le ee * «ls 
Rumbold, C. E.......... 1x * e « « 1 
dl ed bd 
Russell, Lord John...... «| * * elelelel lal 
PRURGCEE, Bec Ge cccccccces Sa + * + 
it 
ei Scarlett, James eereeee sik ik * * el lal ae le + AR 
| Scott, James. ......seees *% tk + * * * lal ly R 
by Scudamore, R. P... .... el | lx . 
A Sebright, Sir John ...... 1x wl lal | ele 
F Sefton, i ed ee cede ¥i*% * ae | | *% | * #*i% * * ¥ 
q Smith, John ...........-. aK * % | le 
sl Smith, Samuel. eeceeeseee elk ak *& x - *)¥l& 
t Smith, a, eee + ik *& a *% | 4% 
Li Smith, Robert eereeeees eit a * * 
i Stanley, Lord oreeee eevee - a *" * le ¥* iy 1k 
y Stuart, Lord P. J....... . fale %& | Le * « o ix ¥) x * 
Sykes, Danicl .......... sella] [eT dal | dal dae | || wl 
Tavistock, Marquis...... *] | fale «| | ls 
Taylor, M. B...ccccccecs * * * ¥*lx Ke, LF 
Tennyson, C.....0.es00. * i* *% *) * * *) |* 
Tierney, George ........//x ae} fale] | fe OO bad fed ed ed ld 
Titchfield, Marquis...... «| | ele a} {al 
Townshend, Lord C. .... * LEP E Io * + 
Tynte, C. tt elcew adiewiin’ be +4 * ile * 
} nf | 
WR, BOE Binns cee ian os 1 | lm 2ene lal | bee altel 
Webbe, Ed. eceeeteeoeeere * «iat epee *|* * * * 
I Ba Gicce cecces KE + bet tal | fxle) flo] fe] [aisle] jel 
Whitbread, 8. C........1« al Lael [oelgelacE Ta Tae] lactate] [ae] | faetae] | fella tadel 
Whitbread, W. H.......|« *| |x +) fe] [Rl ele *| # 
ss 6b 600 000 ds *) (*) |#] | |* 
Whitmore, Wm. W. .... # ele) |%|* y 
Williams, John ........ ¥ Tedd td bal lod Oe oe bl 
Williams, Wm. eococveccl*€ %) pee] fee | he #) fe! | *)* od bd 
Williams, Sir Robt...... * &) |*) 6 
Winnington, Sir Thos. ..| |x|x + “eis 
Wyvill, M. eeoeeesreeoseee |* | 1s | oe Lake 5K * #/*)* * 
Wilson, Sir Robert... . . .|x|%]%]«/« {4 lalalalal [elated do tl lef ld bel el its 
Wood, Matthew 2.2.2... .Jalaelelal faclaclacd [altel alata] fae] faclae] [aelaejae] [o*]ae] 4/1 *)* «+* 
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(3 By the preceding Summary it will be seen that out of those Members err = 
places with open and fair Election, there is a majority in favor of the Interest of the ir 
of more than 2 to 1—but which majority is borne down by the overwhelming force 
151 Votes returned by the influence of as few individuals !!! 


_ The population of all the Boroughs in -Cornwall- collectively, is not equal to the pop - 
tion of the Town of Nottingham. 
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